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Sand System Yields Economies 


Results in 
40 Per Cent 
Saving in 
Floor Space 


ONSERVATION of floor space, a reduction of la- 
¢ bor costs and a substantial saving in the amount 

of new sand purchased each year, have been made 
possible in the Lima, Ohio, plant of the Ohio Steel 
foundry Co. by the successful operation of a sand-re- 
laiming system. All handling of sand by hand has 
een eliminated and, aside from one minor operation, 
rane service in relation to sand handling has been 
made unnecessary. 


Two separate and distinct systems for reclaiming 
ind have been developed—one at the south end of the 
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he Illustration at the Top of the Page Shows a Sand Distributi 
¢ of the Foundry at a Height of 70 Ft. In the plan view, of wo 
systems, one at the south end and the other at the north end of the building 





New Sand 
Requirements 
Cut Down, 
Labor Eliminated 


BY BURNHAM FINNEY* 


foundry and the other at the north end. At the south 
end, heats are shaken out on a shakeout floor, 50 x 60 
ft. in area. The used sand is then put through a cut- 
ting process in which a grab bucket and overhead crane 
are utilized. After the sand is tempered by the addi- 
tion of water and has attained a consistency suitable 
for molding, it is picked up by the grab bucket and 
placed on grates over a reciprocating drag adjacent to 
the shakeout floor. At that point all pieces of metal, 
such as broken gates and gaggers, are removed. 

The reciprocating drag carries the sand to an in- 
clined belt, 24 in. wide and 65 ft. long. The sand is 
drawn up the belt to a magnetic pulley at the top, 
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Reclamation Equipment Includes Conveyors, Magnetic Separator, Screen, Storage 
Tanks. Blender and Discharge Chutes Hung Directly Over Molding Machines 

















{ Sand Handled in the System Pro- 

vided for the South End 2 | the Foun- 

dry Passes Through a Sand Blender 

(at Right) Before It Is Discharged 

the Distribution Belt That Serves 
the Molding Machines 


Sand Is Drawn Off the Distribution 

Be t Through Chutes Located (ver 

Volding Machines. Sand is released 

required from the chutes, one of 
which is shown below 





















An Inclined Belt, 65 Ft. Long (in Circle 
at Left) Carries the Sand to a Magnetic 
Pulley and a Revolving Screen. After 
screening, the sand goes either to storage 
tanks or directly to the sand blender 


Sand to Be Stored Is Deflected through 
a Discharge Pipe to a Belt (Shown Be- 
low) Serving Three 85-Ton Storage 
Tanks. Plows, hung over the belt, divert 
the sand into the mouths of the tanks 
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In the North End of the Plant a Pneumatic Shakeout Machine Is Used to Shake Out Molds 


eparates all iron from the sand. Nails go down tank to railroad cars on a siding just outside the build- 
to a bench, where they are rattled and straight- ing. 
further service. Live sand, either from the storage tanks or directly 
tly beneath the magnetic pulley is a revolving from the bucket elevator, is passed through a continu- 
which removes foreign matter, such as cinders, ously functioning sand-blending machine, and thence 
sand goes through it. The screened sand drops to a distributing belt, running 450 ft. along the west- 
belt, 12 ft. long, which delivers it to a bucket ern side of the foundry at a height of approximately fe 
tor. The sand is then carried to the top of the 70 ft. The belt supplies sand through chutes to four oe be Se 
lding, 70 ft. above the floor. If the molding ma- Herman pneumatic roll-over machines. When any of | 1S 
n the foundry are idle, the sand is diverted to a the chutes are not in use, they are hung on hinges be- 
t belt, from which it is dropped into storage tanks side the belt so that they will not interfere with the 
extreme southwestern end of the plant. Each passage of sand along the belt to other chutes. 
has a capacity of 85 tons. Two are used for “live” At the north end of the foundry is a bolster and 
, while sand in excess of the amount needed in the side-frame molding department. The sand-reclaiming 
iry is stored in the third. From time to time the system here differs in many respects from that at the 
sand is delivered by belt conveyor from the south end. Molds are taken directly to a pneumatic 
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sy 
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Storage Tanks Serving the System at the North End of the Foundry Are Shown in the Back- 
From the bins the sand is fed through an agitating cone to a revolving disk, which delivers it to 
ator serving the two chutes shown in front. The chutes hang directly over two molding floors 
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a 
| shakeout machine, of the company’s own design, lo- 
cated at the edge of the molding floors directly over a 
7 reciprocating drag. Shaken into the reciprocating 
drag, the sand is transported to an inclined belt, 20 ft. 
in length. at the bottom of which water is added. Upon 
My reaching the top, it drops into another reciprocating 
Yi] which delivers it to a second belt, about 12 ft. 
It then passes over a magnetic pulley, which 
ves all of the iron, and drops into a revolving 
ree which eliminates foreign matter. After being 
reoned the sand is elevated 60 ft. to a third belt, 
vyhich drops it into storage bins. 


» storage bins it is fed through an agitating 
14 ft. in diameter, which de- 


lving disk 


LUBRICATING SYSTEM 


Positive, Measured Action from Centrally Con- 
trolled Point in Industrial Units 


\ cl lubricating system designed for posi- 
brication with solidified transmission oil from a 
controlled point has been developed by the 

Farm Lubrication Systems, Inc., 2611 Sixteenth 
Street, Detroit. The system, devised originally for use 
I r cars, has now been applied to uses in indus- 

r I t ! bricating bearings of line shafting, 
machine tools, conveyors and other machinery. A De- 





Through Oil Reservoir (at 
T vith Strainer) and Compres- 

Chamber (Horizontal, Below). 

r) | line to points requiring lu- 


tion is attached at A. The 
alve in base of reservoir pre- 


ents back flow of oil 


it troit plant has installed the system for lubricating an 
i 

i ensive system of conveyors. 

'he system consists of four main parts: a pressed 
' 

ia 


steel reservoir holding a supply of heavy oil, a screw 
or plunger type of compressor which exerts pressure 
as required, a valve automatic and positive in action 
connecting with each bearing through which the oil 
is forced, and which measures the correct amount of 
oil to be supplied to the bearing, and a pressure gage 
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livers it to an elevator. From the elevato; 


; it passes 
into chutes located directly over the two m 


: olding ma- 
chines. The weight of the sand in the chutes controls 


an electrically operated mechanism that starts and 


stops the revolving disk so that on! required 


amount of sand is fed into the chutes. 
It is estimated that the reclamation of sanq jy 


means of the processes described, especially throug) 


y the 


the use of the distributing belt at the top of 


f the build. 
ing, has cut down the necessary floor space in the 
foundry 40 to 50 per cent. While figures showing the 
actual percentage of new sand saved are not 


t available. 
the amount is of liberal proportions. 


mounted near the operating point, which indicates th; 
amount of pressure in the line. 

Made in various sizes, depending upon the size , 
the installation, the reservoir for use with single ma- 
chines will hold enough oil to lubricate 30 to 40 bear. 
ings for three months. Oil passes through the reser. 
voir bottom through a ball check valve into a compres. 
sion chamber, from which it is forced into a feed ling 
The ball check valve prevents oil from being forced 
back into the reservoir when pressure is applied in the 
compression chamber. A screw type of compressor 
usually is specified for industrial applications. This is 
operated by hand wheels, except in large systems re 
quiring several hundred feet of piping and supplying a 
large number of bearings. Im these larger systems 
compression is effected by motor-driven gears. 

The measuring valve connected with each bearing 
functions when pressure is applied in the compression 
chamber. When the lubricant is not under pressure 
the piston is seated against a copper gasket, shutting 
off the main supply line. As pressure is applied the oil 
forces the piston forward and the oil by-passes into the 
measuring chamber of the valve. When the pressure 
in the valve equals that in the line the piston again 
moves forward, forcing the measured quantity of 
into the bearing. After the piston has traveled its full 





Assembly of Oil-Measuring Valve, One 0! 
Which Is Connected with Each Bearing to Be 
Lubricated 


length it seats, shutting off the entrance of any more 
oil into the bearing. When pressure is released ® 
spring forces the piston back to its original position an° 
the system is ready for the next application of the 
lubricant. ee 

When using valve bodies and pistons of unilor 
size, the amount of lubricant to be delivered to te 
bearing is regulated by making the valve seats warns 
distances from the piston heads, thus regulating 
distance that the piston travels. The valves are ™" 
in various sizes to meet the requirements. re 

Advantages claimed for the system include pr 
lubrication for each bearing at any required pre™ 
quick operation, reduction of the labor cost of ee 
and the elimination of the danger of accidents in 0! 
bearings that are difficult to reach. 





‘ 95. ac 
Production of tin cans and packages In Saad 
values 


cording to reports to the Bureau of Census, was Y°" 
at $235,736,120. Milk and ice cream cans were ® 
duced to the value of $5,784,199 and other products 
from plants engaged in the production of tinware © 
valued at $18,839,642. This represents a total of ware’ 
359,961, an increase of 20.6 per cent, as compared — 
$215,971,256 for 1923, the last preceding census Y°* 
















About Buying Drop Forgings 


Where the Dies Belong, and Why—Upkeep and 


Replacement Expense—Cost of 


ing reservation, “Charges made for dies and tools 

do not convey ownership nor the right to remove 

m from our possession, but they do convey the right 

their exclusive use.” We are oftentimes asked why 

make such a reservation. 

This condition may at first seem to the buyer of 

ial forgings as an attempt on the part of the forg- 

r company to create for itself a monopoly, thereby 
allowing it to charge the customer on subsequent or- 
ders almost any price it sees fit. 

If this were the purpose of such a reservation, and 
if the forging company followed that plan, in a short 
time that fact would be apparent to the purchaser. 
Although he might continue to order repeat lots at an 
unreasonable price, still he surely would never order 
from that company any more new pieces requiring new 
dies. Hence the forging company would eventually 
find itself in a position where it had no new work, and, 
as the old pieces gradually became obsolete, the forg- 
ing company would have no business at all. 

Because the forging company is sensitive to the 
fact that this reservation may appear to the buyer in 
this way, it is careful that the actual facts shall clear 
it of any suspicion of attempting to obtain an un- 
reasonably high price on forgings. This condition or 
a similar one is used by most drop forging companies, 
and it is used to avoid the evils which would exist if 
it were not used. 


T quoting on special forgings we make the follow- 


Dies Would Not Fit Hammers 


Suppose that no such condition existed anywhere. 
In that case the purchaser would place his initial order 
for forgings with that concern which quoted the lowest 
total number of dollars on the combined forgings and 
dies. The second time he required the same piece he 
would place his order with that concern that quoted 
the lowest price on the forgings only, and would have 
the dies shipped to that concern. 

First of the difficulties encountered would be the 
fact that the dies probably would not fit the hammers 
of the second forging company. This is because there 
is no standard in the forging industry for the shape 
of the shanks of the dies, or, in other words, the shape 
of the portion of the die which is used to hold it in 
the hammer. If the shanks on the dies were soft they 
could be reshanked to a smaller size, but not to a 
larger one without planing off the entire shank and 
making a new one, which treatment the die would stand 
as long as there was sufficent metal. (Adapters to ac- 
commodate a small shank die to a larger shank ham- 
mer are not particularly successful.) 

If the shanks of the dies were hardened it would 
be necessary to anneal the dies, and then reshank, the 
same as if they had been soft, and then reharden. 
There is always risk of breakage in heat treating, and 
an especial risk in reheat-treating dies. The second 
forging company would undertake that work only at 
the risk of the owner of the dies, which in this case 
would be the customer. 


Dies Not Standard with Second User 


_ The next difficulty encountered would be that the 
‘les were not designed and made according to the way 
the second forging company would make them. Each 
forging company has its own way of designing and 
making dies, and, although they all may be good, 


*Kilborn & Bishop Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Rejections Heavy 


BY H. KILBORN* 
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nevertheless each one prefers the 
which has apparently given the best results in its own 


style or method 


practice. The second forging company then could hon- 
estly claim that the design of the dies was such that 
the rate of production would be less than that esti- 
mated, and therefore the price would have to be raised. 

To illustrate this, suppose the first forging company 
regularly made the edger on the right, the blanking 
impression on the left, the finishing impression in the 
center and the cut-off on the extreme left rear corner. 
All the men in the first company would be accustomed 
to these positions on all dies and therefore reach their 
greatest rate of production on that layout. If the 
second company’s layout were different and its men 
were accustomed to a different arrangement, although 
it would be quite true that the dies would produce the 
forgings, nevertheless the rate of production would be 
lower for the second company, because the layout was 
not standard for it. 


Running the Dies to Death 


Next and probably the most expensive difficulty is 
that all forging companies would be using sets of dies 
which they did not own, and in the upkeep or replace- 
ment expense of which they had no interest. The ma- 
jority of purchasers of drop forgings do not realize 
that the hammer operator has considerable to do with 
the life of forging dies. A little more care on the part 
of the operator will greatly increase the life, whereas 
strict attention to rate of production only, may ruin a 
set of dies very quickly. Some operators are particu- 
larly poor in this respect and it is not uncommon to 
hear an operator described as “Fast, but hard on dies.” 

It would be natural for the second forging company 
to attempt to produce the forgings in the least time 
and without attention to the life of the dies. And, as 
it would be necessary for the customer himself to pur- 
chase subsequent sets of dies, and as the life would 
be less than if the forging company had to stand that 
expense, the expense to the customer would be greater. 

These three difficulties have caused drop forging 
companies, as a whole, to make reservations in regard 
to dies. But the reservations are, in the end, actually 
an advantage to the purchasers of forgings. The price 
originally charged the customer as a die charge is not 
the selling price (i.e., cost plus profit) for a set of dies 
and is not generally even the total factory cost of 
making the dies. 


Die-Replacement Charge on Forgings 


The price paid for the forgings includes a charge 
known as die replacement, which is a reserve set up by 
the forging company to compensate it for making a 
new set of dies when the first set is worn out. It is 
necessary for the forging company to reach a proper 
balance between the rate of production, as it affects the 
life of the dies, and the die replacement cost, so that 
the ultimate cost per forging shall be at a minimum. 
This is because the purchaser invests in the original 
set of dies only, and is not charged for any subsequent 
sets which may be necessary, the expenses of which 
are distributed over the forgings by the die replace- 
ment factor. 

Each purchaser of forgings, especially when pur- 
chasing in less than life-of-the-die quantities (this 
quantity may be anywhere from 100 to 200,000, de- 
pending on many factors), should preferably select a 
forging company which he knows to be reliable and 
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vive it the order, either with or without a previous esti- 
(not a definite price quotation) of its cost. 

ll bring as many prices 
iotations, ‘and none of them have any 
f producing the 

price which will be charged for the 

In the first i timates of cost on the 

mat I r, in everyday language, 

rut \ the t tor 1s iman, “even as you 
amount, either 
for profit, or deducted and 


Cost Plus a Return on Investment 


nies, under normal condi- 
iote on a new piece what they 
he selling price when sold subse- 
conditior But, regardless 
nd the motive behind it, every 
npany must, OI! the average, charge cost 
ir? ts investment, or the purchaser will 
ew source of supply. 
All forging companies probably) ote on that basis 
ru If the purchaser “buys dollars” on 
ginal order he has no legitimate complaint if 
reased on the second run, which simply 
that the forging company either has discovered 
r in estimating or is not willing to continue to 
e I avervtising 
mm iving in regard to straight price 
ds on first runs that, if the forging com- 
pa ru high, it loses the order, and if low, it 
i ey I sé ( nel Va 
‘ mpetitive bid by a forging company which has 
the piece before, against one which has made 
imes, is no more indicative of an unreason- 
ible price on the part of the latter than the prices on 
rig quiry were, and for the same reason. 
How often is heard the plea of the salesman to “quote 
get started with them.” 
[The purchaser who “buys dollars” generally gets 


nd the one who buys forgings for quality will 

get quality. If the forging company understands what 
necessary in regard to size, surface condition and 

f material, it will try its best to supervise its 
luction to obtain the results desired, the same as 
the forgings were being produced under the eye of 


the purchaser. “We aim to please” is no idle saying 


the closer the specifications, the higher the 


that no idle saying, either. 
One Company’s Experience 


pany had an amusing experience not long 

We were iccessful bidder (whether lowest or 

yw) on a large quantity of a single 

e middle of the run we were asked 

nother lot of the same forging, but slight- 

1 in design. We did, but no order was forth- 
he reason given was: “Too high.” 

e later, and before we had completed the 

buyer who was dealing with us took his 

inknown to us. During his absence we 

those polite but scathing letters asking 

le that two forgings, which they 

er separate cover, could be produced 

es, and still be so different, and stat- 

the t just received was not within striking 

4 pecifications and stood rejected, 


Now, le ke that raise blisters on whoever is 
tior After the first smoke 
ttle, someone suggested that it might be 

lefer any further battle until Uncle 
Sam, wit! slow but sure methods, delivered that 
separate cover.” When, a day later, we hurriedly 
ypened the package, lo! they were the new design and 
the “other fellow’s” product. 


A 


A few hours later a representative of our company 
was in conference with their purchasing agent, superin- 
tendent and master mechanic. After they had freely 


pointed out the error of our ways, we fully admitted 
all their contentions as regards ‘size, and also (we 
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blush somewhat at telling this) pointed out 
steel had been overheated and ruined. As the: 


furnishing special steel for the job, that was «) ot 
thorn. We then asked them to look up the cop, e 
original order for the new design pieces. Aft. y 
had done so, peace was declared. There then sted 


what might be termed “The situation any 
loves.” A few days later we received their ord 


High Cost of Rejections 


The whole point of this is that we were c} , 
size frequently, running a reducing flame on the fy 
nace to avoid scaling, and running a low temperatur: 
to avoid burning (it was a peculiar steel in those re- 
spects). Consequently we had a higher cost than other- 
wise, but there were no rejections. 

Rejections cost many times the value of the | 
involved, in inspection, delayed production, faulty pro- 
duction, charging back, and above all in irritation. As 
it is impossible to reduce these things to dollars and 
cents, they are not added to the price of the low bid, 
as they should be for a proper comparison, but are, oh. 
so surely, added to the profit-and-loss statement at 
the end of the year. 





Catalog of American Equipment 

A catalog and directory of American mechanical 
equipment having 1076 pages 9 by 12 in., with 2800 
illustrations, has been printed in Russian by the Am- 
torg Trading Corporation, 165 Broadway, New York, 
purchasing agent of metals and machinery for the 
Soviet Union in the United States. There are 643 
pages of illustrated advertising of American products, 
followed by a section of 155 pages listing American 
manufactured products alphabetically with names of 
makers. Seven thousand items are listed and 45,000 
names of firms and corporations are mentioned. 

A section of the book is devoted to 28 articles by 
American technical experts on various phases of Amer- 
ican manufacturing development. Among the con- 
tributors are: Col. Hugh L. Cooper, builder of Muscle 
Shoals; Prof. Vladimir Karapetoff of Cornell Univer- 
sity, consulting engineer of the General Electric Co.; 
S. Q. Hayes, Prof. D. E. Vinogradoff and other eng!- 
neers of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; Charles 
E. Locke, professor of mining engineering, and Edward 
P. Warner, professor of aeronautics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Allen Rogers, professor of 
chemistry, Pratt Institute; R. M. Washburne, pro- 
fessor of agriculture, University of Michigan; Norman 
G. Shidle, editor of Automotive Industries, and others 
others. 

Fifty pages are devoted to an economic survey of 
the United States. To this is appended a full descrip- 
tive list of all scientific and research organizations, 
with their principal publications. The Amtorg Trad- 


ing Corporation recently shipped 5000 of the books to 
Russia. 





Fewer Bathtubs Shipped 


Shipments of enameled bathtubs in 1926 are re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce at 1,195,142 
compared with 1,325,517 in 1925, a reduction of 10 per 
cent. The reports are from 21 manufacturers, com- 
prising the entire industry. Except for May and June, 
every month of 1926 was below the corresponding 
month of 1925. 

December shipments were 68,133 bathtubs, a drop 
of 15 per cent from the 80,271 of November, and still 
further below the 93,242 of the previous December 
The most recent month was the lowest in more than 
two years 

Orders received during 1926 ran somewhat ahead 
of shipments, having totaled 1,242,969 units. In 1929 
the orders were for 1,390,086 bathtubs. 





A recently invented electrical detector of fire damp 
or methane, the combustible gas which is respons!’ 
for most coal mine explosions, has been developed 3 


the Long Island City laboratories of the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation. 











Burning Gas and Powdered Coal 


Boiler Furnace Design for Blast Furnace Gas and 


Pulverized Fuel, Separately or in 
Conjunction 


BY J. GOULD COUTANT 


furnace gas and pulverized fuel requires special 
consideration of furnace volume and length of 
travel; also of the means for maintaining furnace 
temperatures. Blast furnace gas, as a fuel, differs 
, ordinary fuels, being composed of approxi- 
ely the following analysis: 
13 per cent carbon dioxide 
26 per cent carbon monoxide 
3.6 per cent hydrogen 
57.4 per cent nitrogen 
Heat value will vary with the same factors 
hich affect the temperature of flame and will 
average about 92 B.t.u. per cu. ft. When burned 
inwashed, being delivered at the furnace at 250 
deg. Fahr., the gas will have a heat value of 95 
o 96 B.t.u. per cu. ft., which includes the sen- 
sible heat. The unwashed gas contains quanti- 
ties of dust that melts at 2000 to 2100 deg. Fahr., 
which limits the temperature at which the gas 
can arrive at the boiler tubes and also the fur- 
nace temperature; as, when in the molten state, 
the particles will adhere to the furnace bottom. 


Best Results with 3 Cu. Ft. per Hp. 


Furnaces with a volume of 3 cu. ft. per rated 
boiler horsepower have been responsible for the 
best results with blast furnace gas. This is ap- 
proximately the same volume required for burn- 
ing pulverized fuel in a furnace constructed with 
only a limited amount of direct boiler heating 
surface exposed to the flame, and approximates 
18,000 B.t.u. liberation per cu. ft. per hr. 

Burners and flame travel are important con- 
siderations. Gas burners should be located at 
ow end of boiler, to provide the longest flame 


Piturnace design for efficient combustion of blast 


Per Cent of Total Heat Reflected to Boiler Surfaces 







Temperature of. 
0 Boiler Tubes | 
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Heat Absorbing Surface “Temperature "F. 


Fig. 2—Average Heat Transfer to Direct Boiler Heat- 
ng Surface. The long U-flame method of combustion 
for pulverized fuel is the basis of the curves at 2450, 
2350 and 2250 deg. Heat absorption is increased 25 
er cent by the short-flame method for pulverized fuel 
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travel possible. The gas, entering at low. velocity and 
as high a temperature as possible, is thoroughly 
nixed with air at the burner. 

Preheated air accelerates ignition and increases fur- 
nace temperatures and heat. absorption of boiler, due 
‘o heat radiated to direct heating surface (see Figs. 
|, 2 and 8). Blast furnace boilers, gas fired, and for 
urning a combination of blast furnace gas and pulver- 
ized coal, assure maximum thermal efficiencies, burn- 
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ing the fuel with a small amount of excess air, not to 
exceed 20 per cent. 

Pulverized fuel burners are arranged to provide 
opposing flames to create turbulence, thus completely 
burning the gases in the furnace. Pulverized fuel 


Theoretical Temperature of Flame in Boiler Furnaces, °F. 
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Theoretical Temperature of Flame in Boiler Furnaces, °C. 





180 


Theoretical Temperature of Flame in Boiler 
Furnaces. Radiation loss is 2 per cent 


burners are of the induced draft type, low velocity, or 
arranged to receive forced draft preheated air. 

Boilers designed for burning blast furnace gas and 
pulverized fuel will show a greater return on the in- 
vestment if boilers are operated at approximately 225 
per cent of boiler rating, 20 per cent of the fuel being 
pulverized coal and 80 per cent blast furnace gas. 


Exposed Surface Important 


The direct boiler heating surface exposed to the fire 
is of prime importance, as the temperature of ignition, 
furnace temperature, slagging conditions of gas-fired 
boilers and steaming capacity of any coal-fired boiler 
are all controlled by the amount of such surface ex- 
posed to the fire. 

One 1600 hp. boiler designed for water floor will 
operate normally, at 200 per cent boiler rating, at 75 
per cent boiler efficiency, burning blast furnace gas. 
The projected area of direct boiler heating surface is 
approximately 200 sq. ft. But with pulverized coal it 
can be operated only at 125 per cent of rating at 12 
per cent CO,:. 

Placing two rows of tubes exposed to the fire and 
increasing the direct heating surface to 300 sq. ft., it 
would then be possible to maintain 78 per cent effi- 
ciency, and 180 per cent boiler rating at 12 per cent 
CO,, with pulverized coal as a fuel, without the slag- 
ging of blast furnace dust or coal ash. 

With two rows of tubes exposed to the fire, the 
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boiler efficiency would Dé approximatel) 
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Theoretical Temperature of Gases in Boiler Furnaces 








70 per cent with blast furnace gas, unless Analysis Proximate Analysis Composition 
a small amount of pulverized fuel was Carbon 17.00 Pertent Moisture ass By Volume 
burned in combination with blast furnace Hydrogen §.3§ Volatile 37.00 CO>= 17.00 
e Dittebungh | A/eger 1.58 Fixed CarbonS6.§1 ~ H.0=7 
Using a Water Floor o yo Sulphur I./7 Ash 5.54 S02 =0 
Pere oa Onygen 8.96 Btu. 3870  Np=75.84 
The I difference be- As: 5.94 a 
er iracterist of blast furnace Pp 50 ; S T T 
and puiverized l¢ that it Is ap- © - 45 . 
rent tl me constant-temperature 2 5 40 SS . 
furnace should be employed. To this end &§& 5*| 5 SONS 
( pped with a water +“ > N : 
ll} a witn >» = . S & 25 | = SHOP : 
, h and dust may be al = 20 | |__SSO5 
iccumulate luring the period £cO IC a. ‘awed | 
blast furnace © 3S ||. Aadation | oN 
tnat it desirable to burn Diast Lurnact oo A heaes 7g fe a 
1 > Ss 'Y| Aurmtiarg loss 
ga The furnace would then have an + & 5h} Toei | 
¢ surface of 200 Su 9 Ee 
Fecti ( re nea ing Irtac¢ <o I. V Seer eres Sey 
The |} er would operate at Z2z2o pel Ga of ot of oy Sus 
er rating with 73 per cent boiler mow +2 =e =3o2 
- erheater efficiency. Theoretical Temperature of Gases Arriving at Boiler Tubes 
ind d can be swept clean from a ; ‘ oe 
: : ; a 1 4] NOTE’ -In practice,deduct for45% humidity 100°C-180°F. Also furnace 
gpewilirs ee radiation 50 °C-90°F. Total deductions high temp. furnaces 1§0°C-270°F. 
( t lave i ient Boilers and other turnaces /00°C-/8O0°F 
‘ { are VU i ° 7 ’ . . 7, 
al tent te mate he boiler 4 Fig. 3. Theoretical Temperature of Gases in Boiler Furnaces at 
aii a all sa sas Different Ratings and Percentages of CO, 
oe pel aL per ce I iZ é 
{ } 78 per cent efhcienc 
Use of the water floor eliminates the necessity of furnace temperatures are controlled by the amount of 
burning a combination pulverized coal and blast fur- direct heating surface exposed to the fire. 
nace ¢ maintain high economy when it is desired The curves in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are theoretically cor- 
rn gas. Consequently it would not be necessary rect, the amount of heat absorbed being that found in 
perate pulverized fuel equipment at all times. A practice. This has been taken at a constant, to arrive 
higher boiler efficiency could be obtained if two tubes at the various considerations. Fig. 3 shows the tem- 


ire exposed to the fire and the boiler equipped with 
tl ter floor burning 20 per cent coal and 80 per 
coal when required. 


Limits in Blast Furnace Gas 
> ! limited to furnace tem- 
erature rre nding to the melting temperature of 
the melting temperatures of ash. 
I Fast irriving at the boiler tubes must not exceed 
t t neither must the temperature of 


As previously stated, 


High Cost of Workmen’s Compensation 
New \ employers spend more money on work- 


pensation, per worker insured, than do em- 


ployers of any other State, according to a report by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. This is in 
part due to more liberal benefits granted in New York, 
and partly to higher wage levels. For every dollar 
spent on compensation per worker in New York in 


1926, employers in other States spent from 32c. in the 
lowest to 76c. in the highest case. Compensation in- 
surance rates for workers in all occupations have in- 
creased on the average 48 per cent since 1914. But 
the total cost of compensation for insured employers, 
excluding the self-insured, has risen in New York State 
from about $12,000,000 in 1914 to about $55,000,000 in 
1925 

Changes in the cost of compensation in different 
lines of occupations have varied greatly during the 
past decade. In a large group of industries, including, 
among others, the metal trades and iron and steel, the 
average cost of compensation per wage earner in New 
York is found to have increased 320 per cent since 
1914. The average wage cost in these industries in- 
creased 120 per cent during the same period. Total 
cost of compensation, per $100 of payroll, is 190 per 
cent higher in New York than in Pennsylvania, and is 
about double the cost in New Jersey and nearly double 
that in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

In the foundry and machine shop industry, com- 
pensation per worker now costs over four times what 
it did in 1914, largely because of increased benefits 
and larger payrolls. In the iron and steel erection 
industry, the average cost of compensation per $100 of 


perature in coal-fired boiler furnaces; Fig. 2 shows 
theoretical temperature in blast furnace gas-fired boiler 
furnaces; Fig. 1 is based on the Stefan-Boltzmann law, 
with a proper constant for practical calculation of heat 
transfer from furnace to direct boiler heating surface. 

It should be remembered that the steam capacity 
of any coal-fired boiler is no greater than the relative 
amount of direct heating surface exposed to the fire. 
Also, there is a tendency for ash and dust to accu- 
mulate on the floor of the furnace, which cannot be 
removed unless the floor is water cooled, preferably by 
a cast iron covered floor. 


payroll has risen from $13.77 to $27.45, or nearly dou- 
ble, between 1914 and 1926. 





Wages in Industry Continue High 


The National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York, reports that composite wage 
data for the manufacturing industry as a whole, cov- 
ering some 2000 plants in 25 different industries, show 
that while employment and the total number of hours 
worked began to decline in October, employment in 
November, 1926, was still greater than in November, 
1925, while total hours worked were only about 2 per 
cent less than in November, 1925. The significant fact, 
however, according to the board’s analysis, is that 
workers in the manufacturing industries in November, 
1926, on the average were receiving higher hourly 
(and practically as high weekly) earnings than they 
had at any time during the past two years. Their av- 
erage weekly “real” earnings, that is, their wages 
measured by their purchasing power, were higher in 
October, 1926, than they had been at any time since 
the beginning of 1924, and were higher in November, 
1926, than they had been in November, 1925. This, 
view of the fact that there had been two full years of 
high industrial activity at high wage levels, the board 
declares, is the best index of the actual present con- 
sumption power of the working population, which con- 
stitutes the greatest market factor. 





__ “Low-Temperature Carbonization of Coal” is the 
title of technical paper 396 of the United States Bu- 
The author is A. C. Fieldner. 


reau of Mines. 









What the Corson Alloys 


Copper Hardened by New Method" 


Are—Stronger Cable Wire 


Possible— Many Uses Suggested — Silicon- 
Aluminum and Siver-Silicon Alloys 


BY M. G. CORSON 


ESIDES the high copper-silicon alloys there has 
ently been discovered a group of four series 

‘ ternary alloys, known as Corson alloys, each 
ng relatively small amounts of silicon in addi- 
much larger amounts of chromium, iron, cobalt 
The proportions of the latter metals are so 

1 as to form silicides of the formulae, Ni,Si, 
rSi, CoSi and probably Fe.Si (a). The amount of 
r present in these alloys varies from a minimum 
er cent for the high nickel alloys to 99.4 per 
maximum for the copper-chromium silicon alloys. 
| four series form a natural class of alloys, which 


5 


e supplements the one, “Merit in Copper-Silicon 
published in THB IRON AGB, Feb. 3. The author is 
metallurgist, 8108 Polk Avenue, Jackson Heights, 
shed by p@mission of the Electro Metallurgical 


} \ 


is considered non-existent; it 
when crystallizing from 


ompound Fe,Si 
er, become possible 


wey 
lid copper 


Liquid 





x + NinSe 


7An 





Nickel- Silicide, per cent 


1234 8 6-1-6 ok Oe 
Fig. 10 


10 —Tentative Constitutional 
am of the Cu = Ni,Si Alloys 
Developed by the Author. 


12—Hardening Effects in the 
(= NiSi Alloy System. 
‘DCD, Brinell hardness as rolled 
_ and quenched from 950 deg. 
EC,, Brinell hardness as drawn 
% hr. at 500 deg. and slow cooled. 
A4EDD,,  Brinell 


’ hardness as 

enched in oil. 
excessive hardening which 
‘appens sometimes, due to 


‘aulty quenching. 

GF, electric resistivity as rolled 
nd quenched from 950 deg. 

H, same, as drawn at 500 deg. 
d slowly cooled down to 350 


Brinell Number 


13—Influence of the Time of 


are amenable to heat treatment in a way that makes 
them appear to be a counterpart of duralumin, They 
form pseudo-binary systems, with copper as one com- 
ponent and a definite silicide, NiSi, Co:Si or CreSi as 
the second one. 

The direction of the boundary between the pure 
alpha alloys and those of a duplex structure (in the 
constitutional diagram) is such that it is certain that 
there is an increased solid solubility of the silicide in 
copper at higher temperatures. Nickel silicide is the 
most soluble, as much as 7.3 per cent nickel and 1.7 
per cent silicon being retained by copper in solid solu- 
tion at a temperature of 980 deg. C. At room tempera- 
ture the solubility is very low; at any rate it does not 
exceed 0.7 per cent nickel and 0.15 per cent silicon. 
Quenching retains the alpha state of the alloys at low 
temperatures, while slow cooling causes all excess sili- 
cide present to crystallize as a second phase. Figs. 11 
and 12 illustrate the constitutional aspects of the Cu- 
NiSi and the Cu-Co.Si series. 

In a chill-cast bar of an alloy containing, for in- 
stance, 4 per cent nickel or 2 per cent cobalt or 0.5 
per cent chromium, plus a corresponding amount of 
silicon, the silicide is present in three forms. One part 
of it is retained by copper in solid solution, due to quick 
cooling. This part decreases the electrical conductivity 
and changes but little the mechanical properties of the 
alloy. Another part (and quite a large one) is found 
precipitated in the form of microscopically visible crys- 
tals at the boundaries of the grains of the ground mass. 
This part has little influence upon the electrical con- 
ductivity or the hardness of the alloys; it impairs, how- 
ever, their workability under pressure or pull. 

Finally, a third part is found precipitated in the 
ultra-microscopical form. This part does not affect 
the electrical conductivity; it produces, however, a state 
of a high hardness and considerable strength. The 
composition mentioned (4 per cent Ni + 1.9 per cent Si) 
shows, when chill cast, a Brinell hardness of 175 to 
190 and a strength of 75,000 Ib. with 5 per cent elonga- 
tion. An alloy containing 0.5 per cent chromium shows 
a hardness of 90 and a strength of 40,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
The electrical resistivities are 10.5 and 3.7 microhms 
respectively. 

At a temperature of 750 to 900 deg. the structure 
and properties of the cast alloy change quickly. Either 
a part or the whole of the silicide goes into solid solu- 
tion (according to the temperature of the treatment) 





ving at 550 Deg. Upon the 0 fname emirate See ee rr 
/viness ‘and Blectrie Resistivity fies e618 5 6-1. 2.304 begat 
Alloy wi t Ni,Si. i. Si 
Al Hardness; DE = Ree Ni, Si, percent Hours at 550° 
ity Fig. 12 Fig. 13 
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and the remaining grainlets diminish in size and coal- 
esce into globules. 


n this way by a high tem- 


The cast metal changed 


perature treatment is made soft enough for cold wom 
either by quenching or by slow cooling in the furnace. 
However, ‘t is more advantageous to begin by hot 
working. Alloys containing about 7 per cent nickel are 
suitable only r hot forging; those containing o per 
cent nickel n ay be hot forged first and hot rolled after- 
ward. while those containing about 3 per cent nickel 
can be hot rolled immediately and given very heavy re- 
= . 

ra At certa tage before the final shape and size 





800 «+CO, Se 


Cenp i 2 2S -aeee- & 
Cobalt-Silicide, per cent 


Fig 11—-Tentative 


( pner-Cobha 


Constitutional Diagrams of 
t and Coppe r CoSi Alloys as Devel- 
oped by the Author 


are reached, the semifinished product is treated at a 


temperature of 750-950 deg., according to the nature 


of the alloy and the amount of silicide present. An 
alloy with 3 per cent nickel requires not more than 
830 deg. to be almost completely homogenized. At 


900 deg. its grains become too large and unreliable. 


Alloys much higher in nickel or those containing about 
1.2 per cent cobalt must be treated at 900 deg., while 
those containing larger amounts of cobalt (about 2 per 
cent), or containing chromium, are treated preferably 
at 950 deg. The duration of the heat treatment need 
not be long, one-half to one hour being sufficient. 

In the quenched state all four types of alloys are 
very soft and show at least 50 per cent, in some cases 
even 70 per cent, elongation in 2 in. The strength of 
the quenched nickel alloy (with 4 per cent nickel) was 
found to be 60,000 lb. and its yield point 20,000 Ib. per 
sq. 0 For the chromium alloy with 0.5 per cent 
chromium the strength, hardness and ductility are prac- 
tically the same as for pure copper. Alloys containing 
cobalt and iron occupy intermediate positions. 

The alloys can be marketed in the soft state and 
the sheets may be spun into cups or stamped to the 
same extent as copper or cartridge brass in short, fab- 
ricated into different shapes by cold work. The finished 
article needs only to be put in a furnace and kept at a 
temperature ranging from 350 to 550 deg. C. for a 
time. The time required varies from 30 hr. in the first 
case to % hr. in the second. This treatment makes 
the alloy very hard and strong. The nickel alloys, for 
instance, attain a strength of 110,000 to 115,000 Ib., a 
yield point of 75,000 Ib., a proportionality limit of 50,- 
000 lb., with a Brinell hardness of 180 and an elonga- 
tion of 10 to 18 per cent. A treatment at 350 deg. 
yields the highest elongation, while a treatment at 550 
deg. for a short time results in the highest proportion- 
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ality limit. The heat treatment worked out fo, the 
finished article applies fully to the product of the 
rolling mill (rods, sheets, wire, tubing) cither imme. 
diately after being softened by quenching or after 
being subjected to further cold work in between. __ 
A particular feature of this second hea: treatment 
is its influence upon the electrical resistivity, Th. 
latter decreases enormously. A chromium alloy will 
show about 2.2 microhms per em’ in the hard state 
(against 3.7 in the soft one) and the copper-nickel. 
silicon alloy shows 3.2 microhms against 10.5. Figs 
13 and 14 reproduce the hardness and electrical condye. 
tivity of the Cu-NiSi series, while Figs. 15 to 18 shoy 
the microstructures of these alloys. 

The group of four series of alloys described wij 
probably find a large application in various fields oj 
industry. All these alloys can be manuufactured in the 
form of high conductivity and high strength wire. : 
be used in the construction of telephone lines, cables. 
trolley lines, etc. In the spun or stamped form they 
will be found useful in chemical industries as thin 
walled kettles, tanks, etc. They can be made to with. 
stand high pressure or vacuum without an externa 
reinforcement by steel. Roof shingles now made of 
plain copper can be made of copper-nickel-silicon allo; 
sheet with a saving of 30 to 40 per cent in thickness 
while their strength, wear resistance and stiffness will 
be greatly enhanced. The alloys containing nickel or 
cobalt (plus silicon) possess a tendency to become cov- 
ered in time with a lustrous and gniform brown patina 
while plain copper shows only an uneven covering 
a dirty-green. All the alloys described can be used t 
obtain tubing and pipe by the Mannesmann or other 
piercing and cupping processes, 


Alloys of Silicon with Aluminum 


The fact that aluminum and silicon present a com- 
paratively simple case of eutectic-forming alloys has 
been known for quite a time. The eutectic alloy of 
about 10.5 per cent silicon possesses a number of de- 
sirable properties including the lowest shrinkage 
any of the aluminum alloys, a good strength, a fair 
ductility and a corrosion resistance far above that o! 
most aluminum alloys in the cast state. Castings made 
of the eutectic aluminum-silicon alloy, called “Silumin” 
in Europe, are suited for uses in the chemical industry 

A far higher degree of usefulness and reliability 's 
lent to these alloys by the modification process, orig!- 
nally discovered by A. Pacz and afterward much im- 
proved through the efforts of the Aluminum Co. 
America. The modifying treatment consists either 
melting the alloy under a cover of a small amount 
sodium fluoride or in the introduction of metalli 
sodium. This latter method (Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica) is much more practical, as it requires a lower 
temperature and the castings are usually sounder. 

The modification process probably is quite comp! 
cated as to its chemical and physical nature, at least 
no fully satisfactory explanation has so far been ‘ 
fered. This has not prevented the development 0! ® 
definite practice which results in good and reliably 
strong castings as a matter of routine. Metallic s 
dium, 0.1-0.2 per cent, is introduced into the moite! 
alloy at 650-700 deg. C. and the melt kept untouched 
for 20 min. before it is poured. These 20 min. probabl} 
suffice to complete the process of modification and %- 
low all excess sodium to burn away. When cast, either 
in sand or chills, the modified alloy has a very ™™ 
texture and the individual particles of silicon are hare’) 
discernible at a magnification of 500 diameters. ““ 
strength was up to 30,000 Ib. and the elongation * ' 
per cent against 22,000 Ib. and 3 per cent in the no™ 
modified alloy. 

All alloys up to 15 per cent silicon may be used ~ 
castings in the modified state. The best compositie" 
lies, however, at 13.8 per cent silicon where 4 strictly 
eutectic structure is obtained and both aluminum 4° 
silicon are dispersed to the possible limit. They *™ 
fairly workable hot up to 15 per cent silicon and cole 
to about 5 per cent. The wrought alloys show no dis- 
tinctive improvement in comparison with other alum 
num alloys. 


The fine properties of aluminum-silicon alloys &** 
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to the investigation of a few ternary sys- 

hin the ranges where aluminum forms the 
the alloy and silicon is the predominating ad- 
Dix has shown for instance that it is possible 
good castings of aluminum-silicon-copper 

thers obtained aluminum-silicon-zine alloys with 
what better strength and considerably higher 
nt than obtainable in the non-modified silumin. 
positions of this kind are now in a regular use 
manufacture of certain parts of airplane 
crank-cases and also cast parts of the air- 
tructure. One has to bear in mind, of course, 
presence of either copper or zinc does not en- 
the corrosion resistance of the alloy. Thus a 
ng designed to serve in a chemical industry must 
ide of the purest (iron free) binary alloy only. 


The sodium treatment may be just as successfully ap- 


ed to the ternary as to the binary alloys. 


qT 


+} 
{ 


ey 


ie most successful combination of physical and 
cal properties of all aluminum-silicon alloys 
r in the normal or the modified state depends 
on the purity of the alloyed elements. Not 
0.6 per cent iron should be allowed in the alumi- 
ised for alloying and aluminum containing even 


s iron should be accepted in spite of its higher price 
r any casting intended to withstand corrosion or to 


~~ 


~ 


contact with compressed gases and vapors. 

iller amounts of silicon (up to 2 per cent) are 
n the “Lautal” type of alloys, which represent a 
er grade of duralumin developed in Germany and 
vith a slight modification in the United States as 
(alloy No. 25S). In this case silicon acts as a 
growth inhibitor while copper takes the part of 


ictual hardening element. The alloys acquire their 


mechanical properties after a double heat treat- 
the first at about 510 deg. for % to 1 hr. followed 


ienching, the second at 100 to 160 deg. for 20 to 


icon in small amounts (below 1.0 per cent) is 
sely introduced into an aluminum alloy of a high 
gth and high aluminum content, namely the Eu- 
in “Aludur” and the American “51S.” It is ac- 

ied in this case by larger amounts of magne- 

The latter forms with silicon a compound, 
, which acts exactly like the NiSi or Co,Si in the 
f the copper alloys already described recently de- 
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Fig. 14 (Left)—A 4-Per 
Cent NiSi; Copper Alloy 
as Chill Cast; X 70 


Fig. 15 (Right)—A 10- 
Per Cent Ni,Si; Copper 
Alloy as Chill Cast; X 350 


veloped by the author. Alloys of this type always con- 
tain above 98 per cent aluminum and their properties 
are developed by a double heat treatment. Their 
strength is about 12,000 lb. per sq. in. lower, while 
the hardness and elongation differ but slightly from 
those normal for the regular duralumin compositions. 
The absence of copper leads, however, to an elimination 
of accelerated corrosion, and alloys of this type are 
second in their chemical stability only to the best 
aluminum metal and to the hard aluminum of the trade 
(as hardened by about 1.2 per cent manganese). 


Silver-Silicon Alloys 


The binary series silver-silicon represent a case 
strictly analogous to that of aluminum-silicon. At 
nearly 4 per cent by weight, or 13 per cent atomic, the 
series forms a eutectic which cannot be told from the 
aluminum-silicon eutectic under the microscope. This 
eutectic alloy may be hot and cold worked to a con- 
siderable degree and when of that desirable composi- 
tion, where neither patches of the primarily crystal- 
lized silver nor primary crystals of silicon mar to any 
extent the eutectic structure, the alloy acquires a 
remarkable ability to withstand tarnishing in air 
containing either sulphur or ozone. An addition of 
cadmium, tin or zinc (the first is preferable from the 
viewpoint of workability) permits bringing the alloy 
to the sterling (92.5 per cent Ag.) composition and 
opens a way to the manufacture of tarnish resisting 
silver articles. 

A drawback to this silver-silicon-cadmium sterling 
alloy lies in the difficulty of polishing which arises as 
soon as a few tiny crystals of silicon happen to crys- 
tallize primarily. Quite possibly some way of modi- 
fying the alloy so as to refine the eutectic and exclude 
the formation of segregated crystals of silicon will be 
found in the near future, and the only practical objec- 
tion to the use of the mentioned alloy for silverware 
manufacture will be eliminated. 

A small amount of silicon, probably not exceeding 
0.2 per cent is soluble in solid silver at higher tempera- 
ture, but precipitates on annealing. Its precipitation, 
if accomplished at a low temperature (200 deg. C.) 
leads to a hardening effect of 15 Brinell units (from 55 
to 70 at 500 kg. and 10-mm. ball). The hardening 
effect becomes much stronger when copper is present 


Fig. 16 (Left)—A 6-Per 

Cent Ni,Si; Alloy as Hot 

Rolled and Quenched from 
930 Deg.; X 70 


Fig. 17 (Right)—Same 

Alloy as Drawn for 6 Hr. 

at 800 Deg.; Furnace 
Cooled; X 70 
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Fig 18 and 19—Comparative Tarnishing 
the Act of Sulphur Carrying 
S 17.5 Per ( Cd Sterling Silver 
Pe Cent Cd+4 Per Cent 
Silicon-Silver Alloy 
ifficient to turn this 0.2 per cent sili- 
nto the mpound Cu;Si (1.5 per cent copper). In 
' er alloy with over 98 per cent silver is 
the rolled state) after a quenching 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
New Developments in 1926—Immersion Type 
Electric Heating Units Applied 
\ new application of the immersion type of electric 
tir rought out by the General Electric Co. 
)2 nsisted of utilizing it in existing standard 
iel-fired types of the stereotype pots or furnaces used 
rinting plar The heating units are located on 
he inside of the pot and the heat is delivered to the 
metal for the depth of the entire charge, thereby pro- 
Ici! he for surface melting, so that no undue 
rall iding crack the crucible, will be set up in 
the tereotype metal \utomatic heat control is 
tiliead 
J of this type in capacities up to 6 tons were 
equipped for operating at a maximum temperature of 
600 deg. Fahr., with a current consumption of 150 kw. 
Caustic soda fusing on a commercial scale was ac- 
n ed for the first time in 1926 by electric heat. 
Thi rk is done in kettles 10 ft. in diameter, each 
hold out 30 tons of caustic. The connected load 
} 
; 
} ' 
l f 5-T'o 
» type Metal 
Mi ¢ ting Pot 
Ei ed with 
\ BE ectric 
l on Units, 
I h of 5 Kw. at 
: 220 Volts. Th 
' 
: operating tem- 
: perature s 650 
' 


an repens 2 Pe 
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from 800 deg. and a drawing of 200 deg 
Brinell hardness of 100 and shows a con 
crease in strength (a). 


develops a 


lerable in- 


Effects of Silicon in Gold Alloys 


An effect analogous to that produced in ; 
by Ni.Si, CoSi, Cr.Si, in aluminum alloys by, 
and in silver alloys by CusSi is obfained in gold allovs 
if the latter contain about 0.15 per cent silicon jp 
addition to suitable amounts of either nickel, map. 
ganese, cobalt, chromium, copper or palladium (b) 
All these metals form silicides when encountering the 
silicon in the melt, while gold forms no silicides what. 
ever. At high temperatures gold becomes capable 
forcing a dissociation of the silicides and of taking 
both the silicon and the third metal into solid soluti: 
Gold alloys containing not over 1 per cent of the sili- 
cide can be hot rolled with ease, and afterwards cold 
rolled to a large extent. A process of heat treatment 
consisting of nearly the same operations as used or 
Corson alloys brings the alloy to a state of high hard- 
ness (Brinell hardness of 160 to 220 1/16-ir 
kg. load). 

The author desires to acknowledge the cooperat 
of J. R. Villela of the Union Carbide & Carbon Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., wh 
prepared the photomicrographs, using his own reagent 
for etching, chromic and hydrochloric acid. 


pper 


alla, 
GllOys 


Mg Si 


‘ 


Y 


. ball, 12- 


(a) Discovered by the author. 
(b) Discovered by the author, patents pending 


+ 


for each kettle is 500 kw., and the heating units ar 
mounted outside the kettle and are automatically « 
trolled. Low temperatures are utilized in starting the 
operation, the temperature being increased graduallj 
to a maximum of 600 deg. Fahr. 





Automobile Body Plant Left with Heavy 
Inventory 


In explaining to stockholders the passing of 
quarterly dividend of 50c. a share, Edward G. Budd 
president Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, o 
of the largest automobile body building plants in tt 
United States, said that the slowing down of aut 
bile business the last half of 1926 left the compan) 
with an excessive inventory, now approximately >9,- 
000,000 greater than it was a year ago. Mr. Budd 


said it would be several months before this inventor) 
will be worked down to what is regarded as norma 
The company is reported to have closed a $3,000," 
contract for steel bodies with a large automobile mar 
facturer and deliveries will begin May 1. 












Dry Quenching of By-Product Coke 


Economic Advantages Include Heat Recovery, Reduced 


Equipment Maintenance Charges and More 
and Better Coke for Sale 


BY SIDNEY G. KOON 


HREE main objects are behind the search for 
satisfactory means of quenching coke without 
spraying it with water. Primarily, the recovery 
he heat dissipated in water quenching is the object 
ght. As a secondary consideration, it is desired to 
d the upkeep and maintenance expense incident to 
discharge of much moisture into the air in the 
eighborhood of operating machinery. Then there is 
the question of the improvement in coke quality. 

This problem has been attacked from several differ- 
ent angles. As water is the most satisfactory means 
for recovery of heat, the solutions have involved boilers 

which the contained water can be converted into 
steam. Methods of handling the operations, however, 
have differed with different designs. One such method 
; detailed in the following paragraphs. 


Closed Circuit of Inert Gases 


Circulation of so-called “inert gases” through a 
large mass of coke in varying stages of quenching is 
the design adopted by Sulzer Fréres, Winterthiir, 
Switzerland. An installation of this type, in the West 
Station of the Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, under the engineering supervision of J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation, New York, is reported 
to be proving itself a satisfactory investment. Alex- 


CONTAINER 








Fig. 1—Side Elevation of Sulzer Dry- 
Quenching Plant at Rochester. Containers, 
boilers, fans and motors are in duplicate 








ander M. Beebee, of the Rochester company, is in direct 
charge of the plant. 

In this design a coke container, with a capacity of 
about 40 tons, is associated with a double-drum firetube 
boiler, a dust catcher and a motor-driven fan. These 
units are provided in duplicate. Auxiliaries include a 
vertical skip hoist and an interlocking filling chute, 
which serve the two units. The general arrangement 
of the device is shown in Fig. 1. 

Coke direct from the by-product ovens is brought 
in the coke car to the foot of the skip hoist, where the 








aanitinres Water Level 
oe 


Fig. 2—Section Through Main Elements of the Dry- 
Quenching Unit, Showing by Arrows the Closed Cir- 
culation of Inert Gases. Coke at 1800 deg. is cooled 
to 350 deg. before withdrawal, the dissipated heat 
being used in the double boiler to evaporate water 
into steam. In the diagram, A is the water seal at 
coke entrance; B, baffles; C, boiler cross connection; 
D, dust catcher; E, coke removal; F, the fan, and 
M, its motor 


charge, consisting of about 4% net tons, is delivered 
into the skip. The vertical hoist of about 70 ft. places 
the coke opposite an automatically controlled chute 
above the containers. Here it is dumped, via the chute, 
into the top of a container, in a few seconds. Just 
before this charge is put into the container, an equal 
amount is withdrawn from the bottom, where it goes 
to a conveyor and is landed on the wharf. 

Entering coke has a temperature of about 1800 deg. 
Fahr., while on leaving the quencher it is at about 350 
deg. As the two containers are given the alternate 
charges, and as coke is pushed every 12 min., each 
container receives a fresh charge every 24 min. Some 
nine or ten such charges represent the container capac- 
ity; hence the coke is in the container approximately 
4 hr. 

Method of Circulating Gases 


Essential to the system is the method of circulating 
the inert gases, which are reported to contain less than 
% per cent of oxygen. As shown by the arrows in 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


| ainda 


: Figures for Specific Products by Countries of 
4 Origin—Where Some Exports Went 
United St during Decembe1 
well as figures for the 12 
the tables below, for 
ars, cast iron pipe and steel 
It w e noted that Belgium has sent us ap- 
hree-fourtl f all the structural steel 
t Belgium is in the lead like 
| tes irs, her proportion being of 
' 0 ent. Belgium again leads in shi} 
rails, having sent us three-fourths of the 
only two-fifths of the total in 1926, 
' t the German tonnage was a close second. 
\ { ast iron pipe, France supplied 
l f the total, both in December 
ir year. A still larger proportion 
‘ 125, with more than 80 per cent 
t! Belgium was in second position in each 
vered, having supplied almost 
the December total, more than one-fourth 
} yea ind more than one-eighth of the total 
' 


United States Imports of Structural Steel by 
Chief Countries of Origin 


Gross Tons) 
12 months 12 months 
ended ended 
mber December December 
L92¢ 1926 1925 
} 121,099 77.298 
J 85,177 63.342 
1; x -_-— 
149 7828 4" 


| United States Imports of Steel Bars by Chief 
Countries of Origin 
T I ) 
12 months 12 months 
7 ended ended 
4 rece ber December December 
; 926 1926 1925 
f otats 6,324 104,580 58,811 
: Belgiur 439 56,494 37,255 
Ger 15,842 3,110 
! 12,841 5,992 
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skip until the door is fully open and the chute ; 
in position. Another safeguard consists of ’ 
sealed hood, acting in the manner of a safet; ve. 4 
relieve container pressure in case of acciden 
of air or other formation of an explosive mix 


General Conditions 


Situated as the Rochester plant is, on the ff ft 
Genesee River, nearly 100 ft. below the top of the ban 
the question of escaping steam into the air be 
portant. Coal is delivered to the plant from the upper 
level by means of long lines of conveyors, th: ie. 
tenance of which is a serious problem in winter. jf 
there is much moisture in the air. This consideratioy 
together with relations with adjoining property owners. 
was joined to the direct economic question of making 
use of the heat otherwise wasted in quenching the coke, 
Altogether, in spite of the initial mechanical troubles 
incident to the operation of anything new, the plant is 
proving itself in a satisfactory manner. 

No metallurgical coke is made at the Rochester 
The market for domestic sizes takes the entire 

It has been found that the coke produced by 
dry quenching is superior in several particulars to that 
obtained through wet quenching. 


plant. 
output. 


It has a greater uni- 
formity, both in color and in average size of lump. 
It has greater strength to withstand handling without 
breaking up; it can be dumped several times, with less 
breakage. 


The British coal strike undoubtedly explains some 
of the comparatively heavier movements of finished 
steel products into the United Kingdom. Two particu- 
lar examples concern steel bars and tin plate. Exports 
of American steel bars to the United Kingdom in De- 
cember amounted to 3423 tons, while for the year 1926 
the total was 27,396 tons. Exports of American tin 
plate to the United Kingdom in December amounted 

1698 tons. 


tonnes MM ' . 


l ed States Imports of Cast Iron Pipe by Lé rd 
Countries of Origin 
(In Gross Tons) 
Twelve Months Ended 


December, December, Decemb 


1926 1926 192 
ta cove SEHO5 83,873 51,215 
France ae 8,209 57,073 $2,444 
Belgiur is ee 22,248 6,874 
Cana eed 697 1,717 

Kingdon me ‘ee 38 . 
tries.... 22 3,817 1s 

ead 8 te Imports of Steel Rails by Leadi 

Ce utries of Origin 


(In Gross Tons) 
Twelve Months Ended 
December, December, December 


1926 1926 1925 
fotais .. 5 ba 982 62,776 $6,871 
Belgium 759 25,826 27,287 
France ae 1,418 347 
Germany ; 205 23,069 4,251 
Netherland : eae 3,144 1,54 
Unite Kingdon yt 49 794 
All otl countries.... 18 9,27 2,291 

Seveievercovennennsnoncvercenecsuanesneneenecens rennet tevecacencuses csssvenaentvarevenes seenteeneneeseesenenenatesersnasernesenemeuneepRegenentssas«cnvnensrionnnertt 


Of the 6374 tons of black welded pipe exported in 
December, 1373 tons went to Japan, 967 tons to Co- 
lombia, 949 tons to the United Kingdom, and 544 tons 
to Peru. Of the 6271 tons of galvanized welded pipe 
exported in December, 2251 tons went to Colombia and 
456 tons each to the United Kingdom and to Belgium. 





“An Investigation of the Physical Properties ©! 


Some Nickel-Iron Alloys of the Invar Group,” by Eric 
A. Blomquist, has been issued as engineering and 
Science series No. 13, by the Rensselaer Polytechni« 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. With seven charts the text 
covers 14 pages, and discusses the history, scope, Pr 
duction of the alloys, tests, ete. : 


0- 
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MANGANESE IN 1926 





Decline in Domestic High-Grade Ore Output 
—Heavy Ore Imports and Ferro- 
manganese Output 


iestic shipments of manganese ore containing 
cent and more of metallic manganese totaled in 
pproximately 44,000 gross tons, valued at $1,- 
, according to preliminary figures compiled by 
nited States Bureau of Mines. This is a decrease 
per cent from the 1925 shipments, amounting to 
{ tons. The increase in average value per ton 
ore shipped in 1926 is due to the fact that the 
f the shipments of chemical ore to those of metal- 
cal ore greatly increased. The shipments of metal- 
al ore amounted to 24,200 tons, valued at $332,- 
while those of 1925 were 76,173 tons, valued at 
799. The shipments of chemical ore in 1926 
inted to 19,800 tons, valued at $853,600, while those 

925 were 22,151 tons, valued at $902,970. 

In 1925 the Butte, Mont., district shipped 47,507 

; of manganese ore and in 1926 this district shipped 

y 1718 tons. The decrease indicated is due to the 

t that in 1925 the Emma mine shipped 47,469 tons 

| in 1926, 1718 tons. In July, 1926, shipments from 

» Crescent mine, Wash., were discontinued. The ore 

bottomed at a vertical distance of 400 ft. and 
the continuation of the ore-body was not found by dia- 
mond drilling. No high-grade ore was produced dur- 
ing the year from Leadville, Colo. Shipments of man- 
vanese ore from Arizona and Georgia showed increases 
ver 1925. The production from the Batesville-Cush- 
man district, Ark., in 1926 showed a decided decrease 
from 1925, and must be attributed in part to the ex- 
haustion of the ores minable at prevailing prices. 

The quoted price of high-grade manganese ore dur- 
ing the year has been relatively constant. A material 
tonnage has been sold at a figure far below those 
quoted; the average price for the year was approxi- 
mately 40c. a unit, c.if. Atlantic seaboard. 


Heavy Ore Imports 


Figures furnished by the Bureau of Foreign and 
omestic Commerce show that during the first 11 
months of 1926 the metallic manganese content of man- 
ganese ore imported amounted to 327,258 tons, exclu- 

‘ of imports from Cuba. The imports from Cuba 
for 11 months are given as 13,937 tons of manganese 
For the first 11 months, the manganese content 
ferromanganese imported is given as 36,471 tons. 
\ssuming an average manganese content of 48 per 


T 
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MORE CAST IRON PIPE 


Bell-and-Spigot Production in 1925 Was 26 Per 
Cent Above 1923 


_ Cast iron pipe and other products, to a total value 
' $100,387,885, were turned out in 1925 by 77 estab- 
ients engaged in that work, according to the 


ted States Bureau of the Census. This is a gain of 


UNOEUUOOPOOTENYAEABEN/ (080 FUONELDERESLECELETERD AREY ORABTEEEDOETARSAEDEDOTeRETDIDG BEM 


Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings, by Kind, Quantity, and Value; 1925 


nd water pipe and fittings: 


Bell and spigot pipe. 
Mlanged pipe 


Calves. S000 oa.<<Baben ohn «acca Onn cca 


Witting §..s<ncp ede s bavhbcen b hans Cane 


! and plumbers’ pipe and fittings.... 
\ ther products 


(b) Includes gas and water “Flanged pipe.” 
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cent for all ores imported, the gross weight of the ore 
imported, including that of Cuba, during this period 
was approximately 703,000 tons. Assuming the im- 
ports of December to be equivalent to those of Novem- 
ber, the total for the year would be about 745,000 tons, 
as compared with 615,000 tons in 1925, an increase of 
130,000 tons. 

This large increase may be accounted for by the de- 
crease in imports of ferromanganese and by the increase 
of stocks in this country. A portion of this increase 
during 1926 was in part due to the increase in the pro- 
duction of steel. 

The metallic manganese in the imports of ore from 
Russia amounted to 126,201 tons, or on a 50 per cent 
basis, 252,400 tons of ore, for the first 11 months of 
1926, as compared with 114,537 tons for all of 1925. 
The exports from the Tchiatouri deposits to the United 
States amounted to 177,295 tons of ore for the first 10 
months of 1926. The metallic manganese in the im- 
ports from Brazil for the first 11 months of 1926 
amounted to 125,202 tons, compared with 109,650 tons 
for all of 1925. Imports in terms of manganese con- 
tent from British India will show an increase for 1926, 
being 25,689 tons imported for the first 11 months as 
compared with 23,504 tons for all of 1925. Imports 
from the Gold Coast of West Africa for the first 11 
months were 41,683 tons, compared with 31,750 tons 
for all of 1925. 


Low-Grade Ores From Domestic Mines 


The shipments of domestic ores containing from 10 
to 35 per cent manganese increased in 1926 from 267,- 
252 tons, valued at $915,316 to approximately 366,500 
tons, valued at $1,119,000. This increase is due to the 
large increase in production in Minnesota and New 
Mexico, whereas production in Colorado and Georgia 
decreased. 

Domestic shipments of ore containing 5 to 10 per 
cent manganese show a decided decrease from those of 
1925. This decrease is due to the fact that the 347,639 
tons of ore which the Ottawa mine in Wisconsin pro- 
duced contained only 4.8 per cent manganese in the nat- 
ural state. This percentage falls slightly below the clas- 
sification, but the ore was consumed as manganiferous 
iron ore by the trade. Shipments from Minnesota in- 
creased from 741,409 tons in 1925 to 810,769 tons in 
1926, and those from Wisconsin decreased from 404,014 
tons containing over 5 per cent manganese to 347,639 
tons containing 4.8 per cent. 

The apparent outstanding feature of the year has 
been the increase in the domestic manufacture of ferro- 
manganese. During the year the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration placed ferromanganese on the market. This 
action resulted in a decrease in price from $115 to $88. 


8.3 per cent from the $92,674,088 of 1923, from 73 es- 
tablishments. Wage earners increased from 21,576 to 
23,033 and the payrolls from $25,019,953 to $27,438,033. 
The principal qualities of pipe produced in the two 
years, with corresponding values, are given in the table. 

Bell and spigot pipe tonnage produced in 1925 was 
26 per cent greater than in 1923, while the value ad- 
vanced only 16% per cent. The reported average value 
per net ton was $45.20 in 1925, against $48.90 in 1923. 
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and 1923 
oui 1925 — — 19 ome 
Net Tons Value Net Tons Value 
1.292.879 $58,423,580 1,025,130 $50,121,361 
45,699 2,544,824 (a) (a) 
9,363 563,099 7,487 393,929 
88.624 9,650,744 92,267 12,398,764 
469,557 23,579,283 (b) 440,548 (b) 25,035,039 


5,616,355 


4,724,995 


(a)Included with “Soil and plumbers’ pipe and fittings.” 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT INDEX 


Proposed in Plan to Standardize and Extend 
Collection of Employment Statistics 


The study of business trends is now recognized 
is ¢ inte ent management in any field 
yf industry In the past few years an increasing 
-— int of tatistical information regarding various 


ade and industry has been made avail- 
ow proposed to standardize and extend 


he « f statistics regarding employment and 
earning ibor so that they will be inclusive of 
: n ; ndustri¢ promptly available and na- 

tional ir pe, making possible a national index. 
| P dent Conference on Unemployment in 
mine how n persons were un- 
ascertain the extent and character of 
he emergency then confronting the country On the 
ba tudies made, |! vever, the Dest estimate it 
was able to make was that the unemployed numbered 
hetweel! 000 and 500.000, or a discrepancy be- 
we I nu nd max figures of 2,000,000. 
Che é n 1 unemployment crisis in 1921 
seemed t how that facts about unemployment are 
needed mal is a guide f programs of relief, 
and that 1 th purpose they must relate to par- 
I e facts about fluctuations in 
re n x controlling poli- 
ndustry and for light upon problems of the 

waste in industry. 

\ Cor ee on Measurement of Employment was 
he annual meeting of the American 
Statistical Ass ition in December, 1921. Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck, a member of the Committee on Unemploy- 
Business Cycles, appointed by Secretary 
Hoover at the conclusion of President Harding’s Con- 


Unemployment, and designated by the 
Russell Sage Foundation to conduct the inquiry into 
employment statistics for that committee, was selected 
as chairman of the new committee of the American 
Statistical Association, which is now designated as the 
Committee on Governmental Labor Statistics. In a 


book, entitled “Employment Statistics for the United 
States,” recently published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, a plan is outlined by the committee 
of the American Statistical Association for the na- 
tional collection of employment statistics. 


Plan Is Simple 


Since most industrial establishments during the 
past few years have been harassed by Governmental 
departments and private agencies which either solicit 
xr demand long schedules of information, difficult if 
not impossible to supply and frequently involving 
luplication, a prejudice has been created against all 
new requests for data. For that reason it is planned 
to limit the inquiry to two main questions: (1) The 
total number of employees on the payroll and (2) 
the total wages paid in one payroll period. 

Assurance will be given by the collecting bureau 
that the reports will be held in strict confidence, that 
neither the facts reported for any one plant nor the 
lentity of any reporting firm will be disclosed either 
lirectly or indirectly. In addition, each firm will be 


( 


romised a copy of the periodic compilation in which 
ts figures and others are incorporated, thereby afford- 
ing it a useful check upon its competitive position. 

lhe interval between reports will be one month, 
and the questions asked are to be answered for the 
pay riod which includes the fifteenth of the month. 
The Stat ( 


ompiled will be made available as 
promptly as possible, so that timely action may be 
taken whenever the information indicates an abnormal 
condition of business. 


Importance of Employment Trend to Business 
Management 


The manager of a business, says the book, must 


reach decisions regarding the proper rate of production 
in his plant during given period of time, if he be 
a manufacturer, or the volume of his trade, if he 
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be a distributer; the proper distribution of hic own 
costs doing business; the right time to buy and the 
right price to pay for his raw materials and the goods 
in which he deals; the need for expanding or leaving 
unchanged his equipment and capitalization; and, as 
the key to all these other decisions, the expected re- 
quirements of purchasers, the kinds of goods desired. 
the time of sale, the probable selling price, and the 
communities in which he will sell. 

The trend of employment and earnings, if ayail- 
able for different industries and for particular com- 
munities, would enable him to compare his own plant 
with others in his own industry and his own city; to 
have an index of activity in the industries from which 
he buys, and in those businesses to which he sells. 
if he deals in production goods; and finally, if he deals 
in consumption goods, to have some knowledge of the 
purchasing power of the ultimate consumer in the 
communities where he makes his sales, or where t} 
goods into which his product enters are ultimate; 
sold. 

Besides reaching current decisions, he will seek 
develop policies in regard to employment in his ow: 
plant, and to eliminate wasteful fluctuations in his 
labor force. Data on employment and earnings in 
other plants afford a background for study of his ow: 
labor problem. 


Employment a Measure Common to All Business 


A chief advantage of employment statistics as a 
measure of economic activity, according to the book 
is that they afford a measure common to all business. 
One can count the number employed and so registe! 
changes alike in a cotton mill and an automobile fac- 
tory, a department store and a bank, in a restaurant 
and on a farm. In addition, a change in numbers 
employed is a forecast of change in activity and regis- 
ters it slightly in advance of fluctuation in produc- 
tion. The laying off or the taking on of workers is 
advance notice of contraction or expansion of business. 

Data on employment and earnings in certain indus- 
tries are now collected monthly by the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and by several State bureaus. I 
is planned to eliminate duplications of effort in this 
direction and to coordinate the work with the Federal! 
bureau as a center. It is also planned to make the 
statistics more comprehensive in scope, so as to include 
manufacturing in its main industrial divisions, mining 
and quarrying, communication, building construction, 
wholesale trade, retail trade, logging and lumber work, 
and agriculture. Care will be taken so that the pro- 
portion or “sample” of each industry covered by the 
statistics will be sufficient to be truly representative. 





More Than 90,000 Miles of Oil Pipe Lines 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—A survey of petroleum p!p 
lines recently conducted by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, shows a total of slightly more 
than 90,000 miles of pipe lines in the United States. 
The pipe lines vary in diameter from 2 in. to 16 in., the 
most common size being 6 in. 

The grand total of tankage, exclusive of producers 
storage at the wells, available in the United States for 
the storage of crude petroleum and of petroleum prod- 
ucts at refineries on May 1, 1926," amounted to ove! 
800,000,000 bbl. of 42 gal. Of the total tank capacity, 
nearly 500,000,000 bbl. was at tank farms and over 
300,000,000 bbl. at refineries. 

There are four types of storage, steel, wooden, 
earthen and concrete. Steel storage is by far the mos' 
widely used and comprises 80 per cent of the tote. 
Concrete storage is of fairly recent origin and finds 
almost exclusive use in California, where the presence 
of much flush production in 1923 made the immediate 
construction of large reservoirs imperative. 





A simple construction of steel switchboard panel, 
several outstanding advantages, can now be fur- 
nished by the General Electric Co. The new panels ar 
made in standard widths of 16, 20, 24, 28 and 32 in, 
with a standard height of 90 in. 


with 
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CORROSION OF STEEL 


Ship Plates and Rivets Subject to Special Condi- 
tions—Deterioration Rapid 


WoO papers read last fall on the corrosion of 
T embers studied the question from differing 
F. N. Speller, metallurgical engineer Na- 

| Tube Co., Pittsburgh, read a paper, “Corrosion 

St iral Steel,” before the American Iron and 
titute, this having been reported in THE IRON 
Ace of Oct. 28, page 1200. A few days later W. Ben- 
a paper before the Society of Naval Archi- 

{| Marine Engineers at New York, calling at- 
articularly to the corrosion of ship plates and 


Steel | 


S f Mr. Bennett’s examples indicate the rapid- 
which the deterioration takes place in unpro- 
teel subjected to the action of sea water, and 
steel which has the protective covering of a 
ting. He referred to vessels which were dry- 
for repairs and in which thousands of examples 
led rivet points were found. 
| tanker built in 1918 went into drydock in 
She had been docked about nine months before. 
occasion in question, however, 113,000 steel 
were cut out and renewed and about 2000 more 
ecalked. Several shell plates had to be renewed 
of corrosion damage to the butts and 


.-— 


\ freighter built in 1920 and drydocked in 1925 had 

many rivets damaged that about 108,000 had to be 

laced. Nearly all of these rivets were removed on 
account of general wastage and corrosion. One year 
had elapsed since the previous drydocking. 

Other examples were cited, all being considered as 
ypical, showing the nature of the trouble from which 
seagoing ships suffer. Many of the rivet points, on 
being cleaned off, showed the rivets wasted away to 
‘, in. below the surface of the plating. In extreme 
cases this depth went as far as 4% in. The point of 
the rivet showed a honeycomb appearance. In some 
cases the tip of a knife blade could be inserted all 
around the point. 


What Caused the Trouble? 


[t was found difficult to provide a satisfactory ex- 
nation which would fit the serious condition. Vari- 


Dipper Dredge of Unusual Size Is Electri- 
cally Operated 


Utilizing a dipper pull of 350,000 lb., more than the 
of the largest dredges used in the construction of 
Panama Canal, the Diesel-electric dredge Crest, 

ned by the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. and now 

g used for rock removal work in New York 

harbor off Staten Island, is said to be the largest and 

t powerful dipper dredge ever built. 

_ This dredge, which was built by the Bucyrus Co., 
bucyrus, Ohio, is 167 ft. long and 48 ft. wide. It is not 
f propelled, but otherwise is completely electrified, 
neral Eleetrie equipment having been used through- 
‘t. The main power plant consists of two 600-hp., 
roanks-Morse, 6-cylinder Diesel engines of the 2- 
‘ solid injection type, driving direct current gener- 
supplying 230 volts. For standby purposes a 
hp. 2-eyele Diesel engine is used. Two 125-volt 
rators, driven by two 7%-hp. Diesel engines, fur- 

_lighting current. 

e equipment is designed to dig in blasted or part- 
ted rock, and because of the severity of its pres- 
ity the dipper now in use has a capacity of but 
yd. For lighter work a dipper of 15 cu. yd. 
’ may be utilized. 
en main motors with a total rating of more than 
. are used in the dredging operations. These 
the thrust, hoist, backing, swing and spud ma- 
The spuds alone are 85 ft. long and 51 in. 
The entire equipment of the boat includes 35 
motors. The main hoist is of the single-part 


{ 
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ous suggestions were advanced, such as the rubbing 
of the vessel’s bottom in a canal or shallow river at 
shoal water ports, causing mud to lodge at seams, 
butts, and protruding rivet points. Vessels trading in 
deep water continuously were not affected so exten- 
sively and corrosion was not so severe. The scoring 
action observed in some cases was so bad that some 
of the bottom plates had to be renewed. In one in- 
stance this was the case over nearly the entire length 
of a ship. In this particular case, however, the rivets 
were of iron and were not found scored or corroded 
below the surface level of the plate. 

Chemical action, due to impurities in the water, 
such as come from chemical works, fertilizing and oi! 
plants, etc., has sometimes been blamed. The long 
periods between successive dockings of the ship are 
pointed to as accentuating the trouble. Lack of suffi- 
cient time in drydock for adequate cleaning and re- 
coating, insufficient amounts of paint applied and in- 
efficient methods of applying it, all have been blamed. 

Other statements have gone back to the construc- 
tional period, where blame is placed on rivets over- 
heated, pneumatic hammers not properly used, and too 
short a stroke in the hammer to stave up the rivet 
properly. The result is that the point is battered up but 
the body of the rivet is not staved. This leaves a small 
bearing surface and makes the rivet “work” when 
stress comes upon it. 


Some Conclusions 


Iron rivets are reported less liable to be spoiled by 
overheating than steel rivets. Being softer, they do 
not have to be heated to so high a temperature. 
Whether a general return to iron for rivets for ship 
bottoms in the case of vessels trading to shoal water 
points will be made is questionable. The author points 
out that the price element is a heavy factor and that 
mechanical puddling may be necessary before this point 
is reached. 

American oil tankers are found to suffer more from 
wasted rivet points than from pitting of plates. In 
British tankers the reverse seems to be the case. A 
suggested explanation is that the steel rivets used in 
American tankers have frequently been found electro- 
positive to the plates, thus causing wastage on the 
rivets. Iron rivets in British tankers, on the other 
hand, are usually electro-negative to the plates, thus 
tending to cause corrosion, or to accelerate pitting, on 
the plates themselves. 


type and operates through twin cables 2% in. in diam- 
eter, reeved over 9-ft. boom point sheaves. The dredge 
is designed to dig to a depth of 52 ft. 


To Investigate Iron Ore Deposits on 
Hudson Bay Coast 


TORONTO, ONT., Feb. 4.—Capt. J. E. Bernier, noted 
Arctic explorer, who has led many Government trips 
to the Arctic, will go into Hudson Bay this year with 
the expectation of taking the first step toward found- 
ing a great iron and steel industry there. He has been 
commissioned by British steel makers to mine and bring 
out 500 tons of iron ore from the Nastapoka Islands 
on the east coast of Hudson Bay. He will take miners 
with him and a string of barges to be used as lighters 
between shore and ship. The ore will be taken directly 
to England and tested there. If it turns out to be 
what advance reports indicate, a practically unlimited 
supply of high grade ore is in sight. In addition Cap- 
tain Bernier’s party will study the power possibilities 
of the Whale River where it empties into Hudson Bay 
behind the Iron Islands. If sufficient power is avail- 
able near the outlet, and it is believed there is, the 
British steel interests who are financing this test trip, 
plan to investigate the possibilities of building an elec- 
tric furnace plant on the spot. The Canadian Govern- 
ment is also interested in the Bernier expedition and 
proposes to ask permission to send along some experts 
to look over conditions in Hudson Straits during the 
time Captain Bernier’s vessel is in the bay. 
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WORCESTER SAFETY CONTEST 


Hazards of Industry Reduced in Manufacturing 


y 


Plants by Competitive Efforts 


HN NEI ON 
> f Wor er Safety Council, Wor- 
‘| ’ I l ting I t-time accl- 
der t among the manufacturing plants of mem- 
. hat persistent interest and 
reducing the hazard in in- 
rted to the council 
86 emp! yvyees. The com- 
rge and some of the 
f Worcester and 
Five hem employed more than 
Sev tne d more than 500 each 
mber f accidents and the 


measured in days lost, 


impressive. In 1922 
per 100 employees, involv- 
00 persons. In 1923 the 
to 4.35 per 100 em- 
being slightly reduced to 
LO The improvement began in 1924, when 
to 2.62 and the per- 
ne days to 44.3. In 1925 the record 
good, with 2.73 accidents and 55.2 
e days per 100 persons. But 1926 made a new 
vith 2.5 accidents and 41 lost-time days 
639 accidents Had the percentage 
1922, the number would have been 
e 100 On the basis of the 1923 percentage, 
more than 1100. In 1926 accidents 
10,483 hy Had accident prevention 
ne n 1922, the theoretical loss 
eC early 19,000 hr. 


Records of Individual Plants 


Mi D n of the Norton Co., ranking 
ng t 13 plants, averaging 417 employees 
ut two accidents, causing 43 

The number per 100 employees was 

S the Wheel Division of the com- 


Tests of Large Columns with H-Shaped 


Sections 


¢ eC] N 5 yt ne | nitea S Lé 
» ndatl a s in 88 pages the resul 
irge 1! the 10.000.000-lb. testir 
+} hires | Te ¢ 
it lreau. rive diftierent type ol 
represented in 69 separate columns witl 
V ¢ e¢ Theres \ re lig 


l t i ( 

ections. Cross sectior areas were approxi- 

for the light sections, and 85 in 
ections The lengths were 12, 18 and 

ng slenderness ratios varying from 38 to 92 

fference n column strength, attributable def 

l ff rences l! type f construction, were 

The } -up of load, however, showed marke: 

es ( o differences in construction. Over the 

! enderness ratios only a small decrease (ap 


er cent) of column strength was four 


re ng slenderness ratio 


Importance of Yield Point Accuracy 


termined in commercial mill tests of 


e! arently bore no relation to the strengt 

I In view of the controlling influence of 

the yield point of the material upon the strength of 
columns, a more precise standard definition and meth 


of measurement of yield point is declared to be needed 
The tensile yield point of the material, determined un- 
der uniform test conditions from coupons cut from the 





pany, employing 2090 workers, had 
335 lost days, which ranked it fifth, . 0.57 
dent per 100. 

The South Works of the America: 
Co. ranked eighth, employing 2621 m 
21 accidents and 1211 lost-time days, or 0.89 
per 100 people, a low record for a m 
scription. Central Works of the same 
next in rank, No. 9, employing 236 mer 
accidents and 37 lost days. The North W 
17, with 1632 employees, who suffered 1ccider 
causing 788 lost days. Goddard Works the W 
wire-Spencer Steel Co. ranked 14, with 
13 accidents and 196 lost days per 1( 
Morgan Works of this company ranked 
workers, eight accidents and 96.5 lost da 

The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., ma turir 
leather belting, ranked 15, with 1189 perso 
dents and 305 lost-time days. Heald M 
ranked 16, with 327 employees, six accicd 
lost days. Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., with 918 ; 
had 23 accidents and 528 lost-time days. T) 
mill of the M. J. Whittall Associates, employing 
men and women, ranked seven with nin idents 
and 40 lost days. Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co., en 
ing 291 men, had seven accidents and 123 lost 


Average Brought Down by Inefficient Plants 


The year’s average was pulled down by 
which have not gone ahead with safety work as 1 
idly or as efficiently as some of the others. One | 
had 20 accidents among 250 men, giving it a rat 
of eight per 100, which compared significant! 
the 0.48 of the Norton Co.’s Machine Division and t 
0.80 of the South Works, American Steel & Wire | 

The Worcester contest is unique in that not! 
like it has been attempted elsewhere on so larg: 
scale. Early in its history, a number of years pr 
ous to 1922, the experience of members was a W! 
different story from that of today. Accidents were n 
more numerous, and their degree of seriousness ver 
much greater. The reduction in average time lost | 
accident is fully as notable, perhaps more s 
the number of casualties. It proves that th 
man, receiving immediate skillful treatment, ‘ 
is put back by septic poisoning and other old-t 
handicaps against quick recovery. 


columns, ‘nished a close measure of th 
strength 

All the lumns were sturdy in design, having W 
and flanges sufficiently thick to prevent secondary or ¢ 
tailed failure. The report, which was prepared by I 
Tuckerman and A. H. Stang, may be obtained at 4 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Governn 
Printing Office, Washington. 





New Use for Rust-Resisting Sheets 


\ new use for rust-resisting sheets has beet 
he smoke pipe between chimney and domest 
The accumulation of scale in winter anc ! 
ads of corrosion in summer materially shorte! 
te of ordinary pipe for this purpose. In recon 
sheets, a chrome iron product of hig? 
tance to corrosion, for smoke pipes, Joseph r oh 
on & Son, Inc., offers a 10-year guarantee. The 
ife of the material, it is said, more than offsets 
cost, which is three and one-half to four times 


1 
galvanized sheets. 


sheets are carried in No. 24 gage, -* 


Wi le a j 1?0 in. long, with a white pickeled finish, - 
can be readily formed into elbows, 45-deg. bends ® 
straight lengths of pipe, since the material is § 
enough to be double-seamed without difficulty. 


_ The ability of the metal to withstand conn 
heat without forming scale also suits it for other 
such as for oven linings and gas stove bottoms. The 
sheets, it is stated, withstand a temperatur 
about 1500 d 


nr 
t U} 


leg. Fahr. without scale formation. 
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MARKET RESEARCH 






S mmittees Appointed for Specific Fields of 
Study and to Assemble Data 













































HINGTON, Feb. 7.—Organized last October to 
ite with Federal, State and private agencies in 
ection and distribution of statistics and consid- 
f other phases of gathering material, appoint- 
* seven subcommittees of the Market Research 
nce was announced last week by the Depart- 
f Commerce. The conference was formed at a 
g of distributers, advertising agencies and gov- 
officials to consider a list of fundamental re- 
projects in the field of marketing which have a 
interest of value for those engaged in the 

* market research. 
associations and other interested commercial 
will be asked to assist the work of market re- 
by expanding and detailing the reporting of 
volumes of various marketing agencies subdi- 
nto geographical divisions. Means for renew- 
tending and expanding a study of consumer ex- 
tures will be taken up by the subcommittee on 
f living studies. The personnel of the subcom- 

ttees follows: 





mmittee on 
Fulton, 


Census of Population: E. M. West, 
Outdoor Advertising Association, New York, 


CANADIAN PIG IRON GAINS 


Steel Production, However, Remains Disappoint- 
ingly Low, Due to Heavy Imports 


In 1926 the Canadian iron and steel industry 
showed improvement in production over the previous 
year, largely because of the pronounced prosperity of 
the construction and automotive industries, and the 

nproved conditions of Canadian railroads as reflected 
large orders for rails and new equipment. Produc- 

n of pig iron during the year totaled 737,503 gross 

, an increase of 29 per cent over the 570,397 tons 

1925; while steel ingots and direct steel castings at 
888 gross tons showed a slight gain over the 752,- 

tons made in 1925. 
While the greater tonnages indicated general im- 
vement, the returns to the industry were restricted 
lower prices prevailing. Imports of European steel 
the Maritime Provinces and Montreal tended to 
prices down, especially where these came in 
ng competition with Canadian products. 
\ review of the price trend for 1926 shows that 
and its products fluctuated within narrower limits 
at lower levels than in 1925. Based on 1913 prices 
100, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index was 
> in January, the high point of the year. It gradu- 
declined to 143.5 in June, the low point of the year, 
| then rose slightly each month to 146.0 in Decem- 
In 1925 the highest point for the year was 
hed at 158.8 in February and the lowest at 147.1 
November. 
the 737,503 tons of pig iron produced in 1926, 
furnaces in Ontario made 488,000 tons, or 66 per 
of the year’s output, against 65 per cent for 1925. 
remainder was accounted for by Nova Scotia fur- 
in both years. . 


()f 


Imports of Steel Hamper Home Production 


H. McMaster, president Steel Co. of Canada, 
explains the “rather mixed situation,” in which 
luction of pig iron shows a most satisfactory 
’ while “the steel situation shows quite different 
tions. Importations of pig iron are relatively 
ted, while imports of steel are extremely heavy. 
it is evident that the consumption of steel during 
was much greater than in 1925. As the produc- 
for the two years may be said to be almost equal, 
\uires no other proof to establish the fact that our 
ased consumption was supplied by importations. 
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chairman; Wilford I. King, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., New York; H. G. Weaver, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit; Frederick D. Wood, International 
Magazine Co., New York. 

Subcommittee on Manufactures: Malcolm 
Muir, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, chairman: 
F. R. Davis, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; E. F. 
Du Brul, National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Census of 


Subcommittees on Statistics of Income (Treasury): G. E. 
Piper, Household Magazine 
man, R. O 


, Chicago, chairman; R. O. East- 
Eastman, Inc., Cleveland; H. G. Weaver, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Detroit. 

Subcommittee on Market Research Projects: P. T. Cher- 
ington, J. Walter Thompson Co, New York, chairman: F. R 
Davis, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.: F. M 
Feiker, Associated Business Papers, New York; E. T. Hall, 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis; A. Heath Onthank, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington: C. C. Parlin, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia; W. A. Thompson, American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, New York 

Subcommittee on Cost of Living: W. A. Berridge, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, chairman; J. W 
Hayes, Crowell Publishing Co., New York; Wilford I. King, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., New York. 

Subcommittee on Cooperation with Universities: BE. E 
Day, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., chairman: 
N. A. Briscoe, New York University, New York; P. T. Cher- 


ington, J. Walter Thompson Co., New York 
Subcommittee on Collection of Sales Statistics: E. T 
Hall, Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, chairman: W. A. Ber- 


ridge, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York: E. Smith, 


Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn 


Such results, therefore, cannot be accepted as satisfac- 
tory to an industry which ought, with good reason, to 
entertain hopes of keeping in step with the progress 
of this country. The existing capacity to produce steel 
in Canada could provide almost double the tonnage 
shown by the production figures for 1926.” 


Steel Corporation Pension Fund Dis- 
bursements for 1926 Announced 


The sixteenth annual report of the United States 
Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund shows that $2,537,917 
was distributed in 1926 as pensions among retired em- 
ployees of the United States Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiary companies, as compared with $2,068,653 in 
1925. The Carnegie Steel Co. was first in amount of 
disbursements, its beneficiaries having received $615,- 
605; retired employees of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. received $557,044, and disbursements among some 
of the larger subsidiaries were as follows: American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., $347,505; National Tube Co., 
$241,976; H. C. Frick Coke Co., $196,531; Illinois Steel 
Co., $130,057; American Bridge Co., $120,803; Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., $105,202; Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., $35,802; Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co., 
$35,033; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Co., $28,442; 
Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Co., $19,084, and Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co., $15,420. 

During 1926, 1185 employees were added to the 
pension roll and 532 were removed by death. At the’ 
close of the year there were 5737 men on the pension 
list. The average of the 1185 employees retired in 
the year was 62.79 years, their average period of ser- 
vice, 31.57 years, and the average monthly pension, 
$47.05. Since the inauguration of the pension plan 
on Jan. 1, 1911, $15,833,726 has been paid in pensions. 





Diamond Drilling 


Bulletin 243 of the United States Bureau of Mines 
covers the subject of diamond drilling in a pamphlet 
of 178 pages. It was written by Frank A. Edson and 
copies may be obtained at 35c. from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton. The machinery and tools used in diamond drilling 
are taken up in order, followed by nearly 60 pages de- 
voted to the operation of the diamond drill in all its 
ramifications. The bulletin makes special reference to 
oil-field prospecting and development. There are 39 
cuts, including both line-cuts and halftones. 


aw « 


Haven Machine Tool Exhibition in 
September 


I seve : annual machine tool exhibition will be 
I Sent. 6. 7. 8 and 9 at the Mason Laboratory 01 
Me rEngineel Sheffield Scientific School, 
y S Ne Haven, according to an an- 
ide ft ;, Owing to the increasing 
cop ex t it has been decided to change 
fy : biennial exposition, to be held in 
ng with 1927. The exhibition, 
red by the New Haven sec- 
S.M.] | nent of mechanical 
~ ~ School. and the 
. ( ( e} 

VW New H as been chose? 
I I e He will have 
Harti i, American Society 
New York; J. D. Marsh, chief 
ry, % will be super- 
S. W. Dudley, Strathcona 

f S offic Scier 

he Sheffield scl 
ll he held it 

I e n ? 

S ! portant 

I eans 

‘ mer 
een decided 
cr 


Carries Steel Fabricators’ Message 
to Seattle 


( A xecut 
Miller, chief engineer of the Amer- 
5 ru n, Inc., were visitors 
. ng first three days of last week hold- 


engineers 
Monday, was 
ference with the five leading Seattle 
Rainier Club 

h the architects and 
ntractors were invited as guests of the 


fabricators, 


t day, 


‘ . y + ‘ ; 
ne evening to wnhk 


[he dinner was attended by about 200. 
' ( Mr. Abbott appeared before the Seattle 
\ Club a noon luncheon, and talked on the 


r advertising that is developing by rea- 





forms of competition. 
Seattle members of the institute are the Wal- 
ge & Structural Steel Co., Pacific Car & Foun- 
d Co., B n & Matheson Forge Co., Isaacson Iron 
Wor Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. 
' 
Complaint Against Wheel Makers Fo- 
cuses Attention on Pittsburgh Plus Order 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—While under its policy of 
I he Federal Trade Commission will disclose 
: it the matter, it has become com- 
mon knowledge that the city of Detroit has made ap- 
tion t he commission for the issuance of a com- 
: 9 manufacturers of rolled steel carwheels 
rge that the y are violating the cease and de- 
rder in the Pittsburgh Plus case. The complaint 
ty-of Detroit is understood to be based on the 
iniform prices, f.o.b. Detroit, have 
the wheels. It is alleged that the de- 
g uniform, disregarded the sources 
re the carwheels, assuming that costs 
I he same, or practically so. It is 
inderstood that inasmuch as the Pittsburgh Plus order 
was directed only against the United States Steel Cor- 
: | tion subsidiari t can have no bearing on the 
Det Wt not that city will attempt 
to get a con ed on other grounds, such as 
; alleged discrimination, remains to be seen. 
lhe actior De had led to reports that appli- 
cation has been made to the commission for issuance of 
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a complaint against the entire iron and steel! industry 
on the charge that it is violating the Pittsburgh Pjy, 
order in its method of quoting prices. As a matter of 
fact, it is known that no such application has: 
filed, although it is understood that an informa! com. 
plaint has been made to the commission that the stee] Han 
industry is violating the spirit of the order, though th: 
order did not issue against the whole industry. It ha 
been contended, however, that the order could }y 
plemented by the proper procedure, in case of the n 
essary proof, to include the entire industry. The out- 
standing feature of these protests, it is stated, is that 
many quotations, whether on a f.o.b. mill basis or not, 
work back to a Pittsburgh Plus basis. The cont: 

has been made, however, that even though this 
true, there is nothing in the order to prevent 


v il. 


een 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Elect 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Foundry Equip: 
Manufacturers’ Association, at Cleveland, F; 
Thomas W. Pangborn, Pangborn Corporation, Hag: 
town, Md., was unanimously elected president for t 
ensuing year. S. C. Vessy, W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, was chosen vice-president, and H. Cole Estep, 
West Third and Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. E. O. Beardsley, Bea 
ley & Piper Co., Chicago, and N. S. Lawrence, Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, Ill., were elected directors for 
three years from Feb. 1. 
Reports on business conditions in the foundry 
equipment field indicated that, although there may b« 
some uncertainty concerning the outlook for the whole x 
year, the first quarter will bring satisfactory returns | 
equal to the rate of operations last year. 
Addresses were made by W. J. Barrett, policy- 
holders’ service bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York, and Dan M. Avey, editor Foundry, the 
Cleveland. 


General Fireproofing Co. Observes Ar 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, last 
week observed the end of its first quarter century of 
the successful manufacture of steel office equipment 
and kindred products. Organized with a capital of 
$500,000 when a group of men associated with the 
Federal Bronze Co., Youngstown, purchased the plant 
of the International Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, the com- 
pany has grown until it now has a capital of nearly 
2% millions, an accumulated surplus from earnings of 
more than 4% millions, and is the largest manufac- 
turer of steel desks in the world. W. H. Foster, who 
is now president of the company, was its first secre- 
tary, and some thirty of the present employees have 
been associated with the company for 20 years or more. 





Metric System Bill Again Defeated 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—The metric bill again has 
been defeated. The Senate committee of commerce has 
voted “non-action” on the measure. Also, the commit 
tee voted down the proposal for a resolution requesting 
the Bureau of Standards to conduct an investigation 
regarding the system. 





The Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, 
one of the large producers of refractory materials, 
which was founded by James Green more than 80 years 
ago and who guided its destinies until his death im 
1914, is the subject of an historical sketch recently 
published in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The busi- 
ness has come up from small beginnings to one hav- 
ing a capital investment of about $5,000,000. John 


Leigh Green, son of the founder, is its president, 2nd 
other officers are: W. J. Westphalen, vice-president 
and general manager: John H. McKelvey, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and J. M. Baggot, secretary. 









Handbook of Domestic Oil Burning. Pages 224, 4% x 
, illustrations. Published by American Oil 
Association, 350 Madison Avenue, 

926. Price, $2.75 post paid. 
ing in the art of heating homes without coal, 
; designed to further the intelligent use of 
| burners, to help substitute proved engi- 
rinciples and data for misinformation and to 
isier the way of the oil burner industry. The 
rd states that it has within its covers all of the 
information and data necessary to the 
sale, installation and operation of a domestic 
r. At the same time the book is issued as a 
e edition,” because of the state of flux of the 
ndustry and of the hope that errors of omis- 
mmission will be shortly disclosed and cor- 


New 


arts with a series of definitions and explana- 

f units and phy sical facts upon which the whole 

of heating is based. Taking up the questions 

t transmission and heating requirements it goes 

easonal demands, considers warm-air, steam 

t-water systems, the relation of the burner to 

ting system and the use of oil as a fuel. The 

of fuel oil combustion precedes a consideration 

lifferent types of domestic oil burners, including 

rization and atomization produced by a variety of 

Comparative fuel costs are analyzed on the 

f assumed efficiency and combustion of different 

These assumptions are subject to considerable 

riation, and in particular there is a wide variation 

n prices of fuels in different localities or in different 

years 

Hazards of oil burning and ordinances governing 

the use and storage of fuel oil, together with informa- 
for the architect, conclude the text. 





Are Welding—The New Age in Ifon and Steel. Pub- 
lished by the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. Pages 
160, 6 x 9 in., flexible binding. Price, $1.50 net. 
Outstanding in this book is the depicting, by text 

llustration, of what has been done by the use of 
welding in the manufacture of iron and steel prod- 
Included also are suggestions as to how the field 

f welding can be extended, and information is given 
ting to the redesign of machine parts for manufac- 

ire by the are welding process. 

The are welder is stressed as a production tool, 
wledge of the principles and uses of which should 
part of the equipment of every designer and manu- 
turer working in iron and steel. The book contains 
re than 200 illustrations, chiefly of products manu- 
tured by are welding. There are also diagrams and 
harts showing welding speeds and costs. 
The relative advantages of rolled steel, welded, as 
pared to cast iron as a material for manufacturing 

machinery, are outlined in the first chapter, of 28 

. Reduction of cost in developing new designs, 
elimination of pattern expense, lower material in- 
tory, elimination of obsolete castings because of 
yntinuance of certain designs of product, reduction 

r elimination of machinery, and less plant floor space 

red are also discussed. Addenda to the first 

ter offer technical data in support of the economy 

‘ostituting are welded steel for cast iron. 

chapter on the use of are welding in place of 
ng is followed by another of 12 pages on “What 

Welding Is and What It Does.” The latter in- 
a brief explanation of both the metallic and car- 

© processes and illustrates the butt, lap, fillet and 
tyles of welds. A brief description of other 
_ is given in a one-page addenda to 

than one-third of the book is devoted to a 
on of the use of are welding in general manu- 
v, to which Chapter IV is devoted. Steps in re- 
ng a casting for are welded steel are listed and 

ted data relating to the redesigning bases, 
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covers and containers are given. A welded base for a 
floor grinder and for a boring mill are shown and the 
application of welded steel in lathe construction is dis- 
cussed. Welded steel covers, including gear guards, 
doors, pulley housings, etc., are illustrated as well as 
welded tanks, heating boilers, hoppers, drums, bins, 
chutes, tumbling barrels, and other containers. Arc 
welded wheels are also described. 

Instructive data are given in an illustrated section 
devoted to typical welds and short cuts, emphasis being 
placed on the economy of using standard parts in arc- 
welded construction. Methods of joining structural 
steel members for crane runways and roof trusses are 
shown and the use of are welding in tool room and in 
maintenance work are briefly described and illustrated. 
The chapter concludes with 12 points to remember in 
redesigning for are welding. 

Chapter V, of 12 pages, deals with the strength of 
arc welded joints and in Chapter VI, also of 12 pages, 
data are given the speed and cost of welding. Auto- 
matic are welding, for use in production operations, is 
taken up in the concluding chapter of the book. Tables 
of speeds and costs of this welding are included and 
applications of the automatic process are illustrated. 





The Marketing of Metals and Minerals. Edited by 
Josiah Edward Spurr and Felix Edgar Wormser. 
Pages, 674. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. Price, $6. 

Seeing the need for an encyclopedia on non-ferrous 
metals and allied mineral products, Mr. Spurr, who is 
editor of the Engineering and Mining Journal Press, 
and his associate, Mr. Wormser, have brought together 
within one volume a series of articles giving practical 
information regarding almost every known mineral 
product of commercial value. 

Starting with aluminum and ending with slab 
zinc and zine concentrates, Part I of the book deals 
with 28 subjects, each chapter written by a specialist 
in that particular field. Part II is devoted to non- 
metallic minerals, while Part III contains three gen- 
eral articles, one dealing with metalliferous ores and 
concentrates, by Arthur B. Parsons; another tells of 
the methods of trading on the London Metal Exchange, 
by S. Sussman, and the third presents the case for and 
against a New York metal exchange, by Mr. Wormser. 

The non-ferrous metals and ores covered in Part I 
include aluminum, antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cad- 
mium, cerium, chromite, cobalt ores and metals, cop- 
per, germanium, gold, iron ore and pig iron, lead, 
magnesium, manganese, molybdenum, nickel, platinum 
metals, quicksilver, radium, selenium and tellurium, 
silver, tantalum ores and metal, thallium, tin, tungsten, 
vanadium ores and metal, slab zine and zine concen- 
trates. 

Each of these chapters will be found of value, not 
only by the student who desires to amplify his tech- 
nical knowledge of a product by facts as to the ways 
in which it is handled commercially, but also by the 
purchasing agent or user who may seek a better un- 
derstanding of the factors which influence the mar- 
ket and prices of the product. Taking the chapter on 
copper as an example, the author goes into statistics 
as to world production, American production, uses, 
names of principal consuming companies, names of 
principal electrolytic refining companies with esti- 
mated capacity of each, commercial specifications, vari- 
ous forms in which copper is cast for commercial use, 
names of principal selling agencies, range of prices 
over a period of years, methods of reporting market 
prices, details as to export markets, and much other 
related and serviceable information. Many questions 
about copper which even the fairly well-informed per- 
son could not answer offhand may be quickly answered 
by a reference to this chapter, and the same is true 
more or less of chapters relating to other products. 

Among the non-metallic products to which ade- 
quate attention is given are asbestos, barytes, bauxite, 
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de clays, coal, diatoma- 


ce eme! indum, feldspar, fluorspar, 
Fu lel earth, garnet em stones, graphite, gypsum, 
1 limest minerals, magnesite, marble, 
natural hydro-carbons, 
ite rock, potash, pyrites, salt, 

ne, sodium nitrate, crushed stone, 


im minerals, tripoli, zircon, zirco- 


editors state, has been 
mation of those fa- 
represel the knowledge 


gathered and which they 
I work Much of the 
tt I 1 elsewhere 
al ! t doubt has never 
re ; C. E. W. 


Ore, Pig Iron and Steel 


I ( ime “Mineral Resources 
Stat 1 pamphlet of 40 pages 
i W of the United States 
B Mins just ber ued. It covers the 
I r production of the country 
dollar values, as well 
es of the pamphlet may be obtained 
he Superintendent of Documents, 

G nment | ting Office, Washington. 
figures of the irious States are given, 
witn mpariso! vith tne prece ng year, quoted prices 
1 number of products are tabulated over a series of 
mont res are given on imports 
Iron ore production of various countries 
the world forms the material for an interesting table 
ng 1921 to 1925, year by year. The principal 


. . +h 
herewith. 


Met Tons ) 

2 1924 1925 
70,465 55,139 62,902 
14 936 666 915 
6R5 9 567 
679 1334 
1,211 714 030 
‘ 7 1.100 
741 

5 t $,2 (a) 
:.0 304 6.672 
931 O98 

{ 4.f 44° 

§ QF 8 16 

] ) 112 ) f 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Foundries 
and Machine Shops 


United States Bureau of 

te n 160 pages the situation in 

hours of labor in foundries and 

( f the publication may be ob- 
each from the Superintendent of Docu- 


Government Printing Office, Washington. Gen- 
n great protusion occupy about four-fifths 


Principally they cover the average full-time hours 

vel ings per hour, average full- 
weekly earnings by occupation, sex and State; 
e mber of days on which employees worked, 
average and classified earnings per hour in 22 
fied o ations, full-time hours per week in the 
occupations, average and classified hours actually 
1 j se occupations, and average and classi- 
tual earnings in those occupations by pay 


nmunication between its plants in South 
reneral Motors Corporation has found 
radio successful and advantageous. 


An erica, 


the use of th 


Conditions in British and A 
Coal Mines 


Reprint has been made of a seri 
Coal and Coal Trade Journal comparing ph; , 
ditions in British mines with those in A a ae : 
Some of the outstanding features br: ey 
analysis are covered in the table. It 
that national averages prepared in t 


merican 


t nanner ar 
weak, in that they hide the extremes. They do not tat, 
account of special conditions in special places 7 
offset this, some of the figures are giver rear 
for a series of different sections, to supplement ¢ 
for the country as a whole. 

Output per man per day is one of the | broug 


out, in which the American figure for bitw ines 
is 4.07 tons and for anthracite mines 1.79 tons. This 
compares with 0.89 ton in Great Britain in the 7-hr 
day, which has been figured up to 1.02 tons in 8 } 


Great B 
Britain ! 
Avera depth of workings.... 1023 ft. 
Per cent of output from large 
mbime  s « s.0oabnlake eee 67 19 
Avera net thickness of coal 
BOG 2c ckicecedsus suns s en 50 in 6 
Per ce output cut by ma- 
bie ob Base eae ene 18.1 69.5 
Explosives used per ton mined. 0.12 Ib 0.44 
Per cent of workers at the coal 
face p00 eens haan 42.0 61.4 
Output per worker per day 
(gross tons).......-. oe nies 0.89(1.02) 4.07 
Output per day per worker at : : 
COM] FACE 2. ccsccvecweaes 2.24(2.56) 7.23 Uy 


Explains High Distribution of 
Commodities 


High distribution of commodities is explained by a 
statement in Bulletin No. 17 of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, a pamphlet of 40 pages 
It is that the numerical increase in population of t 
country during the past five years has added to th 
mestic market 38 per cent more consumers tha! 
entire population df the six New England States. 

There appears no widespread tendency to lengthe 
or shorten the hours of work per week, according ' 
the bulletin, which covers the general business sit 
tion. Wages in 1926 showed a slight tendency upwa 
The cost of living declined from 170.4 in Janua 
1926, by 3.2 per cent, reaching a minimum in August 
A slight increase since then is regarded as pro! 

a seasonal movement, 


Gives Data on American Trade Unions 


Labor organizations of the United States ar 
in bulletin No. 420 of the Bureau of Labor Stat 
United States Department of Labor. The bulletin," 
cently issued, is under the title of “Handbook of Ame! 
ican Trade Unions,” and is made up of more thar 


in 2 
pages. 


The data includes the relation of each of t! 
organizations listed to the American Federat 
Labor; a brief account of the origin and history of 
organization; jurisdiction, both trade and territors 
and form of government. Information is also give! 
qualifications for membership; apprentice syst! 
method of negotiating agreements; benefits paid; 
cial organ; location of headquarters; extent of orga! 
zation; and total membership of each union. A t 
of contents is included to facilitate reference. 


_ The blast furnace of the Mystic Iron Work 
Everett, Mass., is pictorially described in a book 
just issued by the William B. Pollock Co., Youngstow' 
Ohio. The Pollock company built this furnace, © 


engineering details of which were handled by the Frey" 
"ing Co., Chicago. On the front cover ot 
“t 18 a general view of the plant, presem is 
prominently the ore bridge and showing the facilitie 
water shipments of raw materials. \)¢¥* 
lant are shown in succeeding pact” 
1otographs are excellent in clarity and det® 


Engineer 
booklet — 
for handling 
of sections of the Pp 
and the pl 































GREATER IMMIGRATION 


Last Half of 1926 Exceeded 1925 by 22 Per Cent 
—Net Figure Up by 36 Per Cent 


Wask in, Feb. 7.—For the last six months of 
tion totaled 175,955, and emigration 42,- 
ermanent increase to the population of 
rding to the Bureau of Immigration. Dur- 
ix months of the preceding year, 144,148 
iens were admitted, and 46,592 emigrant 
ted; the net permanent increase having 


tion from countries in the Western Hemi- 
the latest six months was 86,005, a total 

ial to that from all Europe, which was 86,- 
y three-fifths of the total of European im- 

; came from three countries, Germany contrib- 
{5, Irish Free State 15,188, and Great Britain 
for the half-year. Of the total immigration 
\mericas for the same period, 49,335, or 57.4 
ntered from Canada, and 29,942, or 34.8 per 
Mexico, an increase as compared with the 

r the corresponding six months of the pre- 


~~? 
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vious year. The increase from Europe was 12.4 per 
cent, from Canada only 5.2 per cent, and from Mexico 
144.4 per cent. 


Labor Admissions Exceed Departures 


During the six months July to December last, 33,466 
emigrant aliens departed for European countries, and 
5514 for countries in the Western Hemisphere. Com- 
mon laborers admitted from July to December were 
25,557. This number, compared with the total laborers 
of this class departing during the six months, shows 
a net increase of 6234. Contrasted with the statistics 
for the corresponding six months of 1925, in which 
13,524 were admitted and 21,302 departed, it is seen 
that more common laborers now enter the United 
States than depart. 

Iron and steel workers coming to the United States 
during the last six months of 1926 numbered 1117, as 
against 120 who emigrated. The number of machin- 
ists coming to this country during the July-December, 
1926 period was 1051, while the number departing was 
291. Metal workers coming to the United States dur- 
ing the last six months of 1926 numbered 277, while the 
number departing was 26. 





GERMAN EXPORTS LARGE 


Gain of 52 Per Cent in First Half of 1926—Neth- 
erlands and England Lead in Purchases 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 6.—Totaling 2,271,195 metric 

s, exports of iron and steel products from Germany 
ring the first six months of 1926 disclose the com- 
iratively steady increase in the foreign sales made 
t country, according to a statement issued by 

lron and Steel Division, Department of Commerce. 
rts for the first half of 1926 were greater by 
77,260 tons, or 52 per cent, than those of the corre- 
nding period of 1925, with a total of 1,493,935 tons. 
“This increase served to continue the comparatively 
idy gain in the foreign sales of these German products 
commencing in 1923-24 following the termination 
post-war inflation period in 1923, has progressed 
n average monthly export of 115,000 tons in 1923 
iverage of 378,532 tons during the January-June 
f 1926,” says the statement. “Imports, on the 
hand, amounted to only 444,158 tons in the Jan- 
ine period of 1926, as against 650,217 tons for 
r period of 1925, a decrease of 206,059 tons, or 

r cent. This decrease may be traced over ap- 
itely the same period as that marked by the in- 
exports, though it started somewhat later. 
1923 imports averaged 160,541 tons per month, 
by 1926, over the first half of that year, this 
had been reduced to 74,026 tons per month.” 


| 





Exports Mainly to Contiguous Countries 


pointed out that, while the greater part of the 
ales of German iron and steel products are 
the markets of Europe, imposing quantities 
| elsewhere throughout the world. Using the 
over the first six months of 1926 as a basis, 
timated that exports to the Far East accounted 
roximately one-fifth of the total sales, those to 
\merica for about one-tenth, and those to North 
for between one-eighth and one-tenth, the re- 
juantity going in greater part to Europe, with 
isands of tons sent to Africa each month. 
‘he first half of 1926 German exports of iron and 
the Netherlands totaled 344,838 metric tons, 
ared with 294,050 tons in the corresponding 
| 1925. Exports to the United Kingdom were 
ns, against 187,250 tons in the 1925 period; 
to Japan amounted to 189,872 tons, as com- 
‘h 24,749 tons in the 1925 period; and 172,784 
« exported to the United States, as compared 
'2 tons in the first six months of 1925. Ex- 
\rgentina were 121,717 tons and 92,283 tons, 
y, and those to India and Ceylon amounted 





to 122,052 and 54,332 tons, respectively. Shipments to 
Brazil, British South Africa, China, Italy, Sweden and 
Switzerland showed gains, while exports to Belgium 
and Denmark declined during the first half of 1926. 


Bars and Hoops Prominent in Exports 


Consignments to the Netherlands were more diverse 
than to any other market, the leading products being 
sections, bars, hoops, rails and cast iron pipe. The 
principal products going to the United Kingdom in- 
cluded ingots, bars, hoops, wire and wire manufac- 
tures. The leading products going to Sweden were pig 
iron, rolled and drawn wire, bars, hoops and rails. Of 
the shipments to Italy, Denmark and Belgium, bars and 
hoops constitute important items. Bars, hoops, pig 
iron, plates and sheets are especially important in the 
trade with Switzerland. 

Of the iron and steel sent by Germany to the United 
States pig iron made up by far the greater quantity, 
though fairly large tonnages of rails, bars and hoops 
were included. Girders and other structural materials, 
bars, hoops, wire and pipe were prominent in the trade 
with Argentina, while the Brazilian trade is much the 
same as that with Argentina, except that in this in- 
stance rails and accessories replace structural material. 


Powerful Oil-Electric Tugboat 


Equipped with Ingersoll-Rand engines, what is de- 
scribed as the most powerful oil-electric tugboat in 
the world has been placed in service in New York 
Harbor by the New York Central Railroad Co., where 
it will be used for towing barges and carfloats. The 
boat has two 6-cylinder, 4-cycle solid injection, 14 x 
19-in. oil engines, each direct connected to a 270 kw. 
General Electric compound wound generator and 30 
kw. exciter. 

The generating sets operate non-reversing at a 
constant speed of 265 r.p.m. The generators are con- 
nected in series and normally supply 480-volt direct 
current for the propulsion motor. The boat was built 
by the Staten Island Shipbuilding Corporation, New 
York. 


“High Silicon Structural Steel” by Dr. H. W. Gillett, 
is the title of technologic paper No. 331 of the United 
States Bureau of Standards. The author discusses a 
new German steel developed in 1925, known as 
“Freund” steel, and reviews recent American practice 
in the manufacture of high yield point structural 
steel. The paper is illustrated with photomicrographs 
and contains several tables of physical properties. 
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RISERS CUT WITH BLOWPIPE 


| Jig Developed by Foundry, to Permit of Guided 
: 7 ° 
ui Hand Cutting, Proves Economical 
at Economies resulting from the development of a 
nple jig, for guiding the blowpipe used in cutting 
from castings. are outlined in the following ab- 
from an article in the January issue of Ozy- 


Tips, published by the Linde Air Products 
( East Forty-second Street, New York. 
: rge Eastern foundry several hundred cast- 


he design shown in the illustration (Fig. 1) 
It will be ob- 
the casting gate rises from a flat surface, 
gate must be removed so the surface will be 
lly smooth. Oxy-acetylene cutting was the 
method, but it was found that toward the 


each day’s production. 





Fig. 1 (at left) 


ce. Fig. 


2 (at ? ight ) 


1 


f each day’s work the cutter, through fatigue or 
sness, would fail to cut smooth and flush, leav- 
) sometimes 34 in. high. It was then neces- 


do considerable grinding to smooth up the sur- 
face; this extra cost averaged 25c. apiece for the wear 


T rindlr 


grinding wheel and the grinding labor, to say noth- 
i ng of power, overhead and handling costs. 
When it occurred to the foundry manager that the 


ne 


g and smoothing operations might be combined 


y the more efficient use of the oxy-acetylene blow- 
pe he gave considerable thought to the matter, call- 

g in a local machine designer to advise him. 
[t was decided that the two-fold job of cutting down 


riser stubs to a minimum and leaving the surface 


: even and smooth could best be performed on castings 

; this kind by the aid of a simple set of permanent 

’ VPuUIacE 

' rm 

j [he blowpipe could be operated by a semi-automatic 
. machine, but it was found that such a device would be 

‘ indesit rh] 


avlie, 


The original cost of such a device would 
eral thousand dollars, and even after this expen- 
it would not be easily adaptable to other similar 


\ compromise between hand cutting and the com- 

i te use of machinery brought out a method of guided 

1 cutting. The case in favor of this compromise 

tem was a strong one. By it the cutter would be 

able to work in a comfortable position. His line of 

cut would not depend entirely on the steadiness of his 

Ag e the blowpipe would be guided along the 
{ ine ¢ ul 


ine of cut. There would be no delay in this work in- 

asmuch as a helper could set up new castings more 

quickly in the device as designed than an operator 

could cut the riser. The guide, moreover, would make 

it possible for the riser to be removed as close as 

necessary to the body of the casting; while it would be 

a simple matter to readjust the guide to take vari- 

ous types of the same class of castings. Since this de- 

{ vice could be made from material already on hand up 
in the foundry, its first cost would be very small. 
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The problem remained as to just what type of m; 
chine should be used. Two plans were suggested—th, 
turntable type of machine, and a type consisting of 
two parallel tables, each equipped with a cutting ruide 
The latter was chosen and designed according ty the 
illustration (Fig. 2). 

Between the two tables is a three-foot trench where 
the operator stands. Thus a helper would be able ¢ 
take down the castings on one table and replace them 
with new ones while the cutter was working on the 
castings on the opposite table. Since it was decided 
that a helper could handle at least nine castings op 
each table, the tables were designed to be about 12 # 
long. 

The angle irons connected with the horizontal which 
supports the cutting blowpipe were fitted with slots 
which allowed the guide proper to be set at varying 
distances to suit different castings. Thus, with the 
slots suitably marked, the cutter would have no diff. 


evv ee aancanenennenentagonnescatesionn 


Angle iron with oblong slot 
for varying blowpipe 








LAxZ flat iron 
= 
as Casting 
= = é 6 
\) 
_— Plate 
Pit to be approx. 3° wide. i | 
Depth of pit should be enough so | | Brick or concrete 
as to allow operator to be in a | ~~ foundat 
comfortable position while cutting | o 
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Casting From Which the Riser Had to Be Removed, Leaving a Substantially Smooth Sur- 
Device adopted to permit of guided blowpipe cutting of the riser stubs 


culty in setting up the table height in a short spac 
time. 
With the installation of this simple machine, the 
foundry was able to eliminate all added expenses 
grinding down the riser stubs, and so increase pre 
duction efficiency and decrease production cost. 





Twist Drill and Tap Grinder with Motor 
in the Head 


A combination twist drill and tap grinder with the 
driving motor mounted in the head, forming an ™ 
tegral part of the machine, has been added to the / 
of the Gallmeyer & Livingston Co., Grand Rapi¢s, 
Mich. The armature shaft of the motor carries 
grinding wheels and special motor end-bells having 
ring-oiled phosphor-bronze bearings replace those us” 
ally supplied with the motor. 

The machine, also available for belt drive, is ™@"” 
factured in four sizes, designated as the Nos. 10", 
10B, 20B and 20C. The smallest machine is for et!™ 


ing drills ranging from No. 52 to % in. and taps /r° 
No. 6 to 1% 


in., and the largest, the 20C, has capac’ 
for drills ranging from % to 2% in. and for taps - 
% to 3 in. The Nos. 10A and 10B employ grindiné 
wheels 8% and 10 in. in diameter, and the No. 20 a 
chines are equipped with an 8%-in. wheel. A oe 
truing device is provided for each wheel. The _ 
speed of all machines is 1600 r.p.m. The height to“ 
center of the spindle is 44 in. and the floor space *" 
pied is 2x 3% ft. The net weight of the motor driven 
units is approximately 450 Ib. , 
Rapid and convenient sharpening of drills — 
claimed. Minimum of adjustments is 4 — 
stressed, movement of the tailstock to accommod®® 
the length of the drill to be ground being the only 


adjustment necessary. Adjustment of the — 
’ Ww ‘ 


not required and adjustments are unnecessary : 
changing from one diameter of drill to another ° 
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anging from the grinding of straight shank 
shank drills. The drill is held in the holder 
: hand while the tailstock is brought up to 
and clamped with the other hand. The drill 
placed automatically in the correct position 





With the Motor-in-Head Arrangement, the 
Machine Is Self-Contained. Both taps and 
drills may be sharpened 


with relation to the grinding wheel. A patented holder 

stop, which works in connection with the diamond 
ruing device, is intended to prevent the holder from 
ming so close as to damage the lip-rest. 

In tap grinding, a feature is the mechanism pro- 
vided for grinding the taper end of the tap and the 
clearance back of the cutting edge thus formed. This 
taper may be as long, as in nut taps; short, as in plug 
taps; or almost none, as in bottoming taps. The prin- 

ple is the same in each case, and it is claimed that 
every flute will have exactly the same angle of taper 
nd just enough clearance so that it will cut freely, 

t not too much, which would unnecessarily weaken 

cutting edge. 


Vertical-Spindle Surface Grinder with 
Motor in Wheel Head 


Design of the wheel head, which incorporates a 

t-in motor, is a feature of a new vertical-spindle 

rface grinder, recently placed on the market by the 
Springfield Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. The machine, 

wn in the accompanying illustration, has capacity 

grind 10 ft. long, 4 ft. wide and 2 ft. under the 
grinding wheel. 

The wheel head is driven by a built-in 30-hp. West- 


The Grinding 
Wheel Spindle, 
Driven by Built- 
In Motor, Is 
Mounted in Ball 
Bearings. Springs 
are provided in 
the upper ball 
bearing to take 
up spindle play 
or backlash 
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inghouse alternating current motor, the rotor of which 
is connected directly to the grinding wheel spindle. 
The spindle is mounted on heavy-duty ball bearings, 
each of which is provided with a large oil reservoir 
and a revolving splasher to assure constant lubrica- 
tion. The upper ball bearing is mounted in a special 
cage, equipped with a series of compensating springs, 
which are intended to take up automatically any play 
or back lash in the grinding wheel spindle. The spindle 
is drilled its entire length to permit of supplying the 
cooling compound to the inside of the grinding wheel. 

An 18-in. ring wheel, held in a chuck by means of 
a bronze clamping ring, is used on the machine. This 
chuck is bolted to the spindle face-plate and may be 
removed conveniently for wheel replacements. Power 
for traversing the table is supplied by a 7%-hp. motor 
mounted on a platform between the uprights, this 
motor being used also for elevating the cross-rail and 
driving the water pump. The coolant supply tank, 
located at the rear of the bed, is large, and is arranged 
for convenient cleaning and filling. The weight of the 
machine is approximately 15 tons. 


Welding Blowpipe for Variety of Service 


Entrance of the oxygen and acetylene through the 
inlets at about equal pressure is the outstanding fea- 
ture of the new Prest-O-Weld W-101 blowpipe being 
placed on the market by the Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 
East Forty-second Street, New York. The gases are 
said to be mixed thoroughly in a simple mixing cham- 
ber, the mechanical efficiency of which insures intimate 
mixing under all working conditions, eliminates waste 
of gases and saves the time of the operator in main- 
taining the neutral or working flame. 

This new blowpipe is entirely of brass and is of 
simple design. It is screwed together on metal-to- 
metal seats, without soldered or packed joints, and can 
be taken apart and reassembled conveniently when 
minor repairs are necessary. Stems are made in three 
lengths, 4, 9 and 19 in. long, each of which is made in 
three angles, 45, 60 and 90 deg. These stems can be 
fitted to the handle part of the blowpipe by unlocking 
one union nut, which feature is stressed as increasing 
the adaptability of the blowpipe to the physical pecu- 
liarities of the work in hand, and to the preferences of 
the operator. The over-all lengths of the blowpipe 
with the different stems are 15, 20 and 30 in. 

Ten interchangeable tips are offered with the blow- 
pipe. Nos. 3 and 4 are of copper-plated brass, and Nos. 
5 to 12 are of solid drawn copper. The proper oxygen 
and acetylene pressures to be used are stamped on 
each tip. Two stems, the 4-in. and 9-in., 60 deg. angle, 
and 5 tips, Nos. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, are furnished stand- 
ard with the blowpipe. 

The blowpipe is designed for heavy service, and is 
well balanced. The handle is knurled to permit a 
firm grip. The new line also includes a cutting blow- 
pipe designated as the C-101, which is intended for ser- 
vice in cutting the lightest and heaviest sections. 
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High-Speed Automatic Tapping Machine 


An automat yping machine available in two 
sizes, for quantity production operations, is being 
aced on the 1 arket the Cisco Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnat The smaller model of the machine, which 
designated as the Multi-tap, of bench type and 1 

I 1! llameter in steel. The 
machine r tapping up to % in. in steel, will 
put roduction shortly and will be available in 


speeds up to 3000 
ratio1 fully automatic, the tap being 


The 1 n be perated 





The 7 Vay Be Driven at 1000, 2000 or 3000 
&.P.M. « ill Movements Are Under Positive 


predetermined depth, reversed 


ind backed out to the starting point when its direction 
' rotatio1 then reversed and the cycle of operation 
peated he operator is free to use both hands and 
free 1 end his time in supplying and removing 
the hed work Magazine feeds, mechanical con- 


other work handling devices may be ap- 
machine, when the nature of the parts to 
pped permits. The machine can be furnished as 
lle unit, with a combination of spindles 


r spaced around a circle,.a special base carry- 


e different heads. 
( I machine lead screw and nut are employed 
t he feedir the tap and its withdrawal are 
é tro} } 


lled. As it is necessary for the pitch of 
o be proportioned to the lead of the tap 
ed, provision is made for the convenient 


changing of lead screws when required. Reversal of 

e dire n of spindle rotation is by means of an air 
cylinder using air pressure of 25 lb. or more. The 
control valve is located at the side of the machine and 


s operated by a nut on the lead screw, the position of 
which may bs inna’ to assure reversal within 0.001 
in Th feature is intended to eliminate breaking 
taps in blind holes and still assure the cutting of a 
full thread Means are provided for automatically 
compensating for wear on the clutch. There is a 
safety device for the protection of taps should the 
operator fail to locate the hole to be tapped and thus 
allow the tap to hit the top of the work. 

The table of the machine is of knee type and may 
be removed to permit the use of special fixtures. 
A %-hp. motor, built into the base, is employed to 
drive the machine. Power is delivered through ball 
bearing cone clutches which are moved from one di- 
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rection to the other by the air cylinder and Op- 
erated by the reversing valve to alternately 
pressure on either side of the piston as requi: 
bearings are used throughout the machine 
The working surface of the table of th 
illustrated is 11% x 11%. The maximun 
from the table to the chuck is 6 in. The 
stroke of the spindle is 1% in. and the minimu 
% in. The weight of the machine is 415 |! 


Automatic Spindle Hobbing Machine 


The horizontal automatic hobbing machin¢ 
lustrated, a recent addition to the line of thé 
Pfauter Works, Chemnitz, Germany, has been 
on the American market by the O. Zernickow Co., 1 
Park Row, New York. The machine is designed fo: 
the production of small spiral spindles and spur 
spiral gears such as used in separators, talking ma- 
chines, etc. 

The main drive of the machine is by cone pulley 
from an overhead countershaft. Cutter speeds can | 
varied to suit the work and the hob. The dividing g 
drive, consisting of worm wheel and worn, is accv- 
rately mounted and runs in a dust-proof oil bath. The 
drive is taken from the cone pulley shaft and thence 
through the index change gears to the dividing worn 
shaft, so that cutter spindle and work rotate in the 
correct relation and the indexing is effected automati- 
cally. 

The work is held horizontally, either between cen- 
ters or in a draw-in collet. The work-table travels in 


| 





The Machine Is Designed for the Produc- 
tion of Small Spiral Spindles and Spur 
and Spiral Gears 

a swiveling side mounted on the knee of the machine. 
By means of this slide the blank can be set at any 
angle to the hob by means of a graduated seale, and 
spirals up to 30 deg. ¢ ean be cut. In the case of slender 
work a small support is used to take up the cutting 
pressure of the hob. On this machine all the teeth are 
produced by feeding the work once horizontally across 
the face of the hob. 

Being essentially a production machine, with the 
range of work limited, no differential gear is prov! ided. 
The movement that the dividing wheel spindle must 
make in addition to the indexing movement is calcv- 
lated in with the dividing change gears. Only those 
change wheels necessary for cutting the teeth of one 
spindle are included in the regular equipment. The 
maximum tooth face that can be hobbed is 5 29/ ” 
and the maximum diameter of hob is 1 9/16 in. “The 
number of teeth that can be hobbed ranges from 2 t° 


oa aa net weight of the machine is approximately 
200 Ib. 











New Reduction Gear Units for Heavy 
Service 


ise of 7%-deg. single helical gears and of 
roller bearings are features of a new series 
e reduction gear units being placed upon the 
by the R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh. There 
units in the series, designated as the MS and 
i they cover a range of from 150 to 2000 hp. 

designed for services that require trans- 





The Reduction Units May Be Furnished With 7%- 
Single Helical or With Herringbone Gears, and 
With Sleeves or Tapered Roller Bearings 


mitting heavy loads at relatively high speeds, such as 
main and auxiliary drives in steel mills, the driving 
of crushers, hoists and pumps. 

The units are equipped with either the company’s 
74e-deg. single helical or with herringbone gears, 
treated or untreated, depending upon the application, 
and are furnished either with sleeve or tapered roller 
bearings. The bearing housings of both types of re- 
ducers are identical, and one type of bearing may be 
replaced with the other. In case of such a change, 
however, new shafts would have to be provided. 

The gears are totally inclosed in a cast-iron case, 

bottom of which serves as a reservoir for lubri- 

The gears run in a bath of oil and the bearings 

lubricated by a positive splash system, the same 
ibricant being used for both gears and bearings. 


Clutch and Centralizer Lubrication 
Feature Improved Shear 


In its new No. 2 vertical shear the United Engi- 
ering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, introduces a num- 
of features not previously embodied in its small 


‘ed. With exception of main gear and pinion, 
ich run in oil, lubrication is from a single point 
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Clutch Is of Non-Knocking Type and Is Entirely 
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shears. The clutch is of the company’s patented non- 
knocking type, with positive throw-out cam, and is 
completely inclosed, contributing to greater safety, 
longer life and quieter running. This type of clutch 
was formerly used only on the larger shears. On the 
side of the shear is a grease gun and manifold, pro- 
viding lubrication of all moving parts from a single 
point, with the exception of the main gear and pinion, 
which run in oil. 

The shear, which has a stroke of 3% in. and knives 
27 in. long, is intended for cutting multiple strips, bars 
and rods. The machine illustrated is capable of exert- 
ing a pressure of 137,500 lb. between knives and of 
cutting cold 6-in. x %-in. soft steel. It is driven by 
a 10-hp. motor, mounted on top, and has a double speed 
reduction. The first is by a belt, through pulley and 
flywheel, and the second through cast steel cut gear 
and pinion running in an oil-tight case. The speed of 
this machine is 35 cuts per min. 


Lathe Arranged for Four Swings 


The J. J. McCabe Lathe & Machinery Corporation, 
Singer Building, New York, has announced an im- 
proved four-swing model of its “All-in-1” lathe. 

The machine is arranged so that one turn of the 
cross slide crank alines the lathe for any one of the 
four swings, 24, 30, 36 and 40 in. The company’s pat- 
ented sliding geared head and drop rear Vee features 
are incorporated and stops are provided to assure accu- 
rate alinement between the spindles on the four sizes 





The Lathe Is Arranged for Four Swings, 24, 30, 36 and 
40 In. Respectively 


of swing. A new feature is a rest for turning rolls 
and wheels on axles. 

Speed for light work, power for heavy work, and 
accuracy are claimed for the machine. It is stated 
that in a test of the first of these new lathes an 18-in. 
test bar was 0.0005 in. out on 24 in. swing and not more 
than 0.0025 on the other swings on the same cut. Ease 
of removing quick change gears and of replacing by 
special gears for special threads is another feature 
pointed out by the maker. The saving of shop floor 
space permitted by the wide capacity of the machine 
is stressed for this machine, as for the previous models. 


“Magnetic Testing” is the title of circular of the 
United States Bureau of Standards No. 17. Recog- 
nizing that the commercial importance of magnetic 
testing is continually increasing, the bureau has issued 
this publication which gives a brief discussion of mag- 
netic quantities and characteristics of materials and 
which outlines the various methods used by the bureau. 


The Metal Merchants Credit Association of New 
York will hold its second annual dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Feb. 10. The association includes va- 
rious warehouses, handling iron, steel and non-ferrous 
metals in the New York district. 
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S 1 Hoist The equipment may be arranged for belt . from 
All-Stee O1S . a line shaft, or from a motor to a single h r the 
: Five sizes of an all-steel, electrically welded hoist combination double head shown in the acco: panying 
i ire being made by the Drake Electric Hoist Co., Inc., illustration. The drive unit may be of suspe) led = 
it Friendship, N. Y. These are built from % to 3 tons floor types, both of which are counterbalance, eaving 
' capacity, and the hook runs up within 15 to 16 in. o! no weight in the hands of the operator. The screw. 
driver is equipped with a short bit and is clutch 
type, relieving itself when the screw is driven home. 
The clutch is adjustable to permit of driving screws ¢, 
a predetermined tension. A sliding sleeve is avyailahj, 
for centering wood screws. The tool is of simple & 
sign and is at present built in two sizes, one of which. 
the No. 3, has capacity for 2 x 14 in. screws, the No. 4 
tool being for larger screws. 
Circular Brush for Use Singly or in Gangs 
Balance and facility of assembling single units to 
form wide-faced brushes are features claimed for the 
circular brush illustrated, which has been placed on 
the market by the Specialty Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
The construction of the brush may be noted from 
the accompanying sectional view. A pair of circular 
galvanized sheet metal stampings, provided with 
inwardly turned projections or teeth, hold the brush 
F e Hoist Featuring Low Head material on either side. The tufts of bristle, wire, 
Room and Accessibility fiber or other material are weighed accurately so that 
each tuft of the brush will be of equal balance and 
: he ver side of the supporting beam. The frames weight. Each tuft is then bent into Vee form and in- 
\ mpletely of steel, with joints electrically welded, serted between the successive teeth. A few turns of 
| of steel plates and angles. The drum binding wire are then passed completely around the 
grooved to take the full length of inside of the Vee, thus drawing the tufts tightly down 
into position between the stampings. Finally, the 
g nions ar steel, operating on stampings are closed down on each other; and the 
[yatt roller bearings. The trolley is built with drop 
ged hangers and pressed steel wheels, operating on 
earings larger than those for the gears. Being 
) te throughout, the hoist is of light weight 
aid to have a large factor of safety. 
| A lity for repairs and adjustments is stressed. 
lr} vivel arrangement of trolley allows the hoist to 
' around curves of short radius. It can be 


various sizes I-beams. The gears 
ing shown at the right 


tratior There is a 2-in. strap brake, this 


Screw-Driver and Drill Chuck for Flexible 
Shaft Drive 


irivel handpiece and drill chuck for use 
with flexible shaft equipment have added 
e of the Stow Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 





' 
' 
! 
The Drill Chuck and Screw 
Driver and the Combination Dou- 
‘ ble-Head Drive Arrangement Are 
i Shown in Lower and Upper Illus- 
trations, Respectively 
| ‘foe ello 
i 
> 
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Balance and Ease of Assembling into Gangs Where 
Wide-Faced Brushes Are Required Are Features 


teeth, passing through the openings in the opposite 
stamping, are clinched over under heavy pressure, 
compressing the brush material solidly together. It 
is then trimmed by a special process to make a true 
circle. 

Advantages claimed include the following: “In con- 
sequence of the accurate weighing and spacing of the 
tufts, the working surface of the brush is equally 
dense at all points of the circumference. In this man- 
ner balance is obtained even at high speeds.” 

Single-thickness units may be made up in gangs 
to form wide-faced brushes. These gangs may 
assembled either from separate units held in place 
by the pressure of the shaft end-washers; or may be 
clinched together by the teeth of the stampings them- 
selves, or secured by transverse rods passing through 
the entire gang of units by means of holes provided 
in a central reducer disk. The latter methods are ¢o? 
sidered preferable in cases where considerable pres 
sure is brought to bear on the revolving brush Sut 
face. It is stated that when thus assembled in £2"8° 
the units will pack together closely, and the increas 
density of the working surface obtained is conducive t 
longer wear and a more even finish on the work. 

The brush may be mounted on a polishing spindle 
of smaller diameter by a special reducer stamping. 


Fre 


cee 











European Price Reductions Continue 


French May Adopt Export Bounties—New Blast Furnaces in France and Germany 


—German December Steel Output a Record—Shipyards Busy 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 7. 

n situation is unchanged, with prompt 
T Cleveland iron scarce, as most of the 
n blast are still supplying the steel works. 
lies are short and increased output is 
ndent upon fuel costs. Foreign ore con- 
but deliveries on old contracts are ab- 

arly. 
iron and steel production is increasing. 
ers are making good deliveries on old con- 
nsumers are slow to place new business 
re not actively seeking orders. The Clyde 
r output in January was one vessel of 5209 


plate market is quiet with consumers still 

g from forward commitments. Prices are 

. result of lower priced foreign steel. Con- 

tin plate bars are being offered at £5 5s. per 
16), delivered to Welsh works. 

nized sheets are steady. Indian consumers 


have bought about 20,000 tons of No. 24 gage galva- 
nized, corrugated sheets in bundles, and larger makers 
are now fully sold to the end of February. Black 
sheets continue quiet. 

Weakness in Continental markets continues as a 
result of the slackness in buying. Mills are in need 
of tonnage and competition is keen. Basic pig iron 
has sold at £3 8s. ($16.49) per ton, f.o.b., and billets 
at £4 10s. ($21.82) per ton, f.o.b. Wire rods have 
been reduced to £5 15s. ($27.88) per ton, f.o.b. for 
United Kingdom orders. In other markets £5 13s. 6d. 
($27.52) per ton f.o.b. is reported to have been 
accepted. 

The Societé des Hauts Fourneaux de Saulnes (Jean 
Raty & Co.), France, is building a seventh blast fur- 
nace, which is expected to be ready by May. The 
Lothringen Huetten und Bergwerksverein A. G., Hann- 
over, Germany, is to build a blast furnace and steel 
plant at Blankenburg. Friedrich Krupp & Co. are 
finally closing the plant of the Kruppsche Verwaltung 
der Saynerhuette in the Rheinland. 


GERMAN MERGERS CONTINUE 


An Alloy Steel Corporation—Steel Output Ex- 
ceeds Ratings—French May Pay Export Bounties 


SERLIN, GERMANY, Jan. 19.—The movement toward 
ng various German mills into large corporations 
ies, despite doubt expressed in some quarters as 
e efficiency of such large organizations. One reason 
the Krupp interests for not joining in any of 
ent or projected mergers is the doubt that the 
rporations will justify themselves. Reports, 
continue to accumulate of economies in the 
n of iron, steel and coal, as a result of more 
operation by large units. 
Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A. G., the merger of 
cers of special and alloy steels, has finally been 
ted It includes the Crefelder Stahlwerke, 


tiy 


Merit; 


Mil 


works, with 


f.o.b.. £1 5s $6.06 
1b ret oe tofl 2%s. 5.33 to $5.45 
iN l fdy 
. - 4 56 20.61* 
\ 3 fdy. 4 2% 20.00* 
No. 4 fdy. 4 1% 19.76* 
tforge 4 1 19.64* 
i k), ae to 3 15% 18.18 to 18.30 
mixed... 4 10 to 4 11 21.82 to 22.06 
hematite 4 8&8 to 412% 21.34 to 22.43 
and up 7 15 to 8 90 37.58 to 38.80 
<< .- e to 7 5 33.95 to 35.16 
kanes 16 9 77.60 
Ranese 
) 15 15 76.38 
nad tin plate 
Weleh .<ica' * Ge to 6 15 30.31 to 32.73 
base box.. 019% to 1 O% 4.78 to 4.91 
ts, Japa- 
fieations 15 0 to 15 10 72.75 to 75.17 
C C. per Lb. 
: 8 10 1.84 
S seer 10 15 toll 5 2.32 to 2.43 
sunlit ive 8 15 to 9 5 1.89 to 2.00 
8 0 to 8 10 1.73 to 1.84 
: soo re to 8 5 1.67 to 1.78 
c “to3in. 8 5 to 8 15 1.78 to 1.89 
; s - 1010 andll 0 2.28 and 2.39 
ts, <4 gage 12 0 to12 5 2.60 to 2.65 
ts, 24 gage 15 56 to 15 10 3.30 to 3.35 
ed stee 
ige,nom. 18 0 3.91 


rice, 6d. (12c.) per ton higher. 
Tees, nominal. 


ea 





Bergische Stahlindustrie, Remscheid, the Glockenstahl- 
werke, Remscheid and three smaller companies, with 
the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, the largest member of the 
new corporation. On the board of control are Fritz 
Thyssen, Dr. Albert Voegler, Privy Councillor Kloeck- 
ner and other leaders of the German steel industry. 
Although operating as a separate corporation, it is in 
reality a subsidiary of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke. 


Meeting of Raw Steel Cartel 


A meeting of the International Raw Steel Cartel 
will be held in Paris this month for the purpose of 
formally admitting to membership, Austria, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia and to consider the offers of other 
steel producing countries. Poland now seems likely to 
join the cartel, as the Polish East-Silesian works have 
finally joined the Polish Steel Syndicate, bringing the 
industry into a unit, with which it will be possible. to 
negotiate. The Polish mills, however, are expected to 


woud Peat ans re eHK omg 


ish and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
merican equivalent figured at $4.85 per £ as follows: 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


(Per Metric Ton) 
Foundry pig iron :(a) 


Belgium ... £3 13s. to £3 18s $17.70 to $18.90 
France .... 3 13 to 3 18 17.70 to 18.90 
Luxemburg 3 13 to 3 18 17.70 to 18.90 
Basic pig iron 
Belgium .. e<*s 16.49 
France ee 16.49 
Luxemburg e.8 16.49 
PS. goss 4 2 ; 0 18 4.37 
Billets : 
Belgium . 4 10 21.82 
France ... 4 10 21.82 
Merchant bars Cc. per Lb. 
Belgium .. 417% 1.07 
Luxemburg . . 417% 1.07 
France .... 417% 1.07 
Joists (beams) 2 
Belgium .... ‘ 5 0 1.10 
Luxemburg a Oe 1.10 
France ... ; 5 0 1.10 
Angles: 
Belgium ..... 5 4 1.14 
-in. plates: 
ee tigham (nominal) 6 11 1.44 
Germany (nominal) 6 11 1.44 
f<-in. ship plates: 
Belgium ..... —_ 7h 1,32 
ETS ys ae eh 1.32 
s, heavy: 
Se ecleium ~ alanine oe to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 
Germany ........ 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 





(a) Nominal 
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lemand that t irtel quota be based upon the entire 
instead of the output in 


' More Agreements In Wire Field 


vire rods in France have decided to join 
ent to which German, Belgian, 
adhered for time. 
the existing pig iron agree- 
ides Belgium, France and Luxemburg. 


o miiis nave 


some 


miliar to 


the German wire indus- 
tinuing. There are six syndicates among 
luding wire, wire rods, wire cable 

Recently another syndicate, 
Essen, 


yndicates in 


icers, il 
products 
tverband with headquarters at 


Syndi has announced unchanged 
February. Both do- 


export demand fo pig iron has declined 


ile 
a 


selling conditions for 


rted that the French pig iron syndi- 
g its present domestic price of 540 
The German output of pig 
’ metric tons, compared 
The year’s 
9,648,- 
176,699 tons in the previous 


December, 1925. 


weve! ry 


iller than in 1925, 


Steel Output Breaks Records 


luction of companies in western Ger- 
ken all records in Decem- 
Steel Syndicate’s rationing 
duct at per cent has abandoned. 
quota. The 
p works based on rated 
Mannesmann Tube Co., 
produced 113 per cent, 
Upper Silesian Steel Works, 109 per cent, the 


been 
rceeded the I Su pe r cent 


7 


per cent, the 


rated capacity, 


United Steel Works, 114 per cent and the Rheinstahl, 
per cent of rated capacity. With the steel syndi- 
ate no longer regulating production, on the ground 


that control of output by the steel cartel is sufficient, 
production is uncertain. 

The rated capacity of mills is the basis of the steel 
dicate’s rationing but the actual productive capacity 
s probably from 2,000,000 to 3,- 
iS per year more than was assumed at the 
me of the formation of the syndicate. 


ne tuture course ol 


all German works 


VUUULUU Tor 


: French May Adopt Bounty Plan 


he competition from low exchange countries by 
“exchange dumping” seems 
The French price index for December 
imported products were cheaper than do- 
produced material. The French ability to 
te with German sellers in foreign markets, there- 
fore, seems to be in question. In France, manufac- 
' turers of raw and semi-finished materials are planning 
: emulate the German bounty system. This entails 
the furnishing of raw materials to manufacturers pro- 
ducing for export, at special prices under the current 
market. The present French rebate on foun- 
iron, which is to be further manufactured for ex- 
inderstood to be about 70 fr. per metric ton. 
he annual report of Friedrich Krupp A. G. for 
relatively satisfactory, showing an increase in 
the gross profits of about 1,000,000 marks. The Essen 
Cast Steel Works, which is the original company in 
the Krupp organization, is in need of reorganization 
extension and the Krupp interests have applied 
a government long-term credit of 20,000,000 marks. 
ocomotive and car construction plants, however, 
have insufficient orders and the Krupp works has 
bandor he manufacture of textile machinery as a 
f the failure of negotiations for large orders 
Russia. Russia is reported to have offered 100,- 
000,000 marks for complete transfer to Russian terri 
tory of the Rheinmetall’s locomotive works. 

Numerous Russian orders, under the German 300.- 
000,000 mark export credit, are reported. To the end 
of 1926, Russia had placed orders under this plan for 
materials to the value of 151,000,000 marks. The 
Mannesmann Tube Works is reported to have received 
an order from Brazil for 8000 tons of tubes. Rumania 


what generally termed 


to be at an end. 
hows that 
mestically 
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ied ( 
allroad perm. l 


verband. + 


has awarded 40,000,000 marks worth 
nent way material to the Stahlwe) 


booked to reparations account. In } iwoslavia a 
cabinet has agreed to the plan té award Germans 
order for the new Danube River bridge, which yy 
the largest in Europe, about 9 milk long, ead 7 


21,990,628 marks, about 17,000,000 mark 


omlr g fr ~ 


reparations account. Construction is expecte, : 
quire four years. The work is to be done by g eyy, 
cate of German bridge builders, ° with # 


Siemens Bau-Verein. 





GERMAN INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


Car, Locomotive and Shipbuilding—Shee 


and : 
Plate Mills on Full Schedule 
HAMBURG, GERMANY, Jan. 20.—German car pbuil. 
ers have booked more business since the first of the 


year than ever before in a similar period. The Germa 
railroads, after practically no purchasing fo) 


almos 
year, have placed large contracts with several builders 
and a few makers have booked about 1000 cars fron 
the French railroads. Other orders have included 
about 3000 cars from the Near East, total bookings 
being sufficient to carry most car builders through 
March at full operation. In the first week of Januar 
25 large locomotives were placed with three builders by 
South African railroads and Russian orders for |oco- 
motives and railroad equipment have totaled more thar 
4,000,000 marks. Orders from Chile, Argentina and 
Venezuela have brought another 1000 cars to makers 
books. 

Rolling mills producing sheets and plates are oper- 
ating on a full 24-hr. schedule and the last two sheet 
mills in Siegerland, those of the Neunkirchner Werke 
in the Saar, went into operation Jan. 20. Every sheet 
and plate mill in Germany, except a few obsolescent 
units, is operating, and output is rapidly nearing s 
record. The shipbuilders are well occupied with co 
tracts for shipping requirements from Italy, and shee 
and plate mills have been booking orders from ship 
yards in Sweden and Norway. It is stated from Ru- 
sia that the government has decided, following neg 
ation, to order the construction of 10 vessels i1 
many. The Hamburg-American Line has decided ' 
build eight 9000-ton ships at a total cost of about 
000,000 marks. The Nord Deutsche Line recemtl) 
placed contracts for the construction of two 46,0\-to 
fast ships for the New York transatlantic service 





Increasing Factory Wages 


Weekly earnings, in factories in New York a 
through 1926 averaged $29.02. This is much the ye 
est yearly average of the weekly earnings figures “ 
recorded. It compares with $28.26 in 1925 and wie 
$28.15 in 1920, which was the highest prior to * 
December, 1926, with $29.47, was the highest averat? 
month of all, having displaced the previous high rt 
ord of $29.35 in October. The lowest month . _ 
was February, with $28.61 per week. It is significam 
that only seven months in the years prior © & 
showed an average as high as the lowest mont 
that year. 





rn 


Two contracts, one for four 33,333 kva. trans! é 
ers and one for seven 25,000 kva. transformers fF © 
Southern California Edison Co. have been placed '" 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. They wil ® 
manufactured at the Sharon works for delivery - a 
coming spring and summer. Each transformer, *™ 
pletely set up, will weigh more than 100 tons 


with 
V 


Extension for one year has been granted se be 
Shipping Board to Henry Ford for preaking Fe 
scrapping the 199 steel cargo vessels purchased 
the board in 1925. Of this number, 50 vessels - ‘ 
Norfolk. Mr. Ford asked for added time in whi” 


in towing 


destroy the ships because of the difficulty 
them to Detroit. 









1926 Machinery Exports Up 4 Per Cent 


Total Exceeded $400,000,000—Imports Heavier at $17,137,056 


. —Agricultural Machinery Exports 
: Set New Record 
. iN, Feb. 5.—Making a gain of nearly ports was $11,577,911. Imports in December, 1926, were 


sorts of machinery in the calendar year 

ited a value of $400,167,883, as against 

1925. Exports in. December, 1926, 

$32,140,569, showed a decline of nearly 

der December, 1925, when the total was 

d ¢ ind also a slight decline under November, 
total of $32,694,793. Exports of indus- 

ery as classified by the Division of Statis- 

ment of Commerce, for 1926 were valued at 


he 8179.6 i), as compared with $172,911,903 in 1925. 
in achinery exports in December, 1926, were 
i , $15,484,221, compared with $16,501,451 in De- 
m ts of power-driven metal-working machinery 


25 were valued at $14,315,695 as against $17,798,- 

64 1925, while in December, 1926, the value was 
i $1,202,069, as against $1,642,274 in December, 1925. 
| ' other metal-working machinery in 1926 
ied at $4,652,444, as against $4,238,332 in 1925. 

lecember, 1926, the value of exports of this class 

ment was $377,344, as against $349,698 in De- 

1925. Exports of power-driven metal-working 

nery in December, 1926, included 416 machines 

the classes in one list, with a value of $661,072, as 





nst valued at $608,593, in November, 1926. 
At aie of machinery classified in THE IRON AGE 
e table in 1926, with a value of $17,137,056, showed a 
et sharp increase over 1925 when the value of these im- 
Machinery Exports from the United States 
et (By Value) 
. Twelve Months Ended 
December, December, December, December, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
$275,549 $712,860 $5,113,406 $7,022,123 
42,784 262,426 1,305,607 1,071,518 
174,851 118,131 1,804,677 1,929,736 
198, 159 148 , 037 1,908 , 622 2,087 ,002 
326,817 978,080 12,522,189 15,273,952 
645, 123 640,376 9,129, = 9, 190, 786 
rts 315,541 352,941 4,273.2 4, 110,699 
tives 128, 957 126,786 2,968, a2 811,321 
his und 
666, 412 575,627 7,422,890 6,882,648 
M 391, 864 218 , 607 4,504,932 3,124,937 
42,994 94,611 734, 124 807 , 464 
Machiner ss 53,816 136,432 1,688,492 1,430,036 
rievator a 
e . 409, 852 151,392 5,194,750 1,933,476 
anise 1,103,160 1,002,046 14,857,106 10,562,087 


- 
-_ 
w 
-_ 

2 


, 374,535 9,028 15,303,058 10,249,069 
607 , 336 755, 005 6, 169, 150 7,593,499 


79, 289 314, 305 960 , 892 2,584, 504 
4 ng Machines 118,000 43,712 892,956 629,301 
rs and Slotters 13, 680 30,014 314,512 563 , 633 
e wer Presses 39,040 58, 568 1,298,610 504,916 
“ 42,094 32,824 418,074 816,576 
, 67,817 108,036 959 , 058 1,630,611 
f l Screw 
“+ 90,727 100,579 726, 999 1,192,596 
a ry 67,711 27,704 1,058 , 938 246,092 
0 r ‘a 46,944 505, 196 402,318 1,430,036 
= ss 229, 839 244,917 2,062,856 3,075, 140 
Parts 377,344 616,712 4,652,448 5,581,844 
eT 1,046,632 1,394,533 10,400,268 11,488,800 
737 , 439 837,545 8,683, 107 8,743,670 
e + 126, 278 134, 699 1,353,210 1,370, 142 
n es 70,972 88 502 862, 656 889, 105 
e , ery 330,697 694,740 4,042,626 8,270,021 
Mill Machinery 477 ,437 234, 166 3,846, 109 1,717,451 
e nery 65,794 107 , 396 966 , 020 823 , 336 
work ng em 77,653 97,276 1,200,112 1,347,871 
1 loe-Making 
470,459 347,851 5,058,610 2,485,291 
315, 100 326, 109 4,665, 425 3,886, 690 
. — co 1,820,654 18,220,165 18,020,404 
+ Machines 118,290 1,210,430 998 , 335 
¢ achines 308. m7 357,815 3,741,228 3,446, 955 
; 7 j 519,798 641,460 6, 232, 261 4,798, 261 
” Machinery an 
i 4,965,941 7,448,680 85,666,573 77,565,153 
‘ ry and Parts. 12, 896, 129 13,518,843 135,371,040 147,099,499 


$32, 140,569 $37,933,511 $400, 167,883 $385,376, 676 
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valued at $1,373,234, as against $1,210,868 in Novem- 
ber, 1926, and $1,448,316 in December, 1925. 

Imports of industrial machinery in 1926 showed a 
heavy gain over similar imports for 1925, the respec- 
tive totals being $16,450,043 and $11,709,478. In De- 
cember, 1926, industrial machinery imports were valued 
at $1,438,565, as against $1,433,396. A striking item 
of imports in December of last year concerned metal- 
working machine tools, whose value rose to $101,07: 
or more than one-fifth of the total value of this class 
of imports for the entire year 1926, which was $492,670. 
The increase in December was due to imports of smal! 
tools from Germany received through the port of Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Of the 17 steam locomotives valued at $275,549 ex- 
ported in December, 1926, Canada took five, valued at 
$50,648, while Mexico took four, valued at $49,475. Of 
the 271 locomotives, valued at $5,113,406, exported last 
year, Brazil took 53, valued at $1,339,115; Canada, 54, 
valued at $659,262; Mexico, 19, valued at $156,460, and 
Central America, 19 valued at $357,994. 

Of the 20,643 sewing machines, valued at $737,439, 
exported last December, 4339, valued at $342,480, were 
for factory or industrial use. For the year 1926 the 
total number of sewing machines exported was 257,587, 
with a value of $8,683,107, of which 42,538, valued at 
$3,123,420, were for factory or industrial use. Distri- 
bution of these machines in December and for the year 

t 


Imports of Machinery into the United States 


Twelve Months 
Ended December 
December — 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Metal - working 
machine tools. $101,073 $25,803 $492.6 
Agricultural ma- 
chinery and im- 
plements ... 336,122 322,655 5,011,804 3,094,104 
Electrical ma - 
chinery and ap 
paratus 7,263 73,835 $44,551 938,726 
Other power - 
generating ma- 


70,0 $373,575 


chinery .. 735 1,908 76,202 15.427 
Other machinery 655,720 848.844 8,481,839 5,216,626 
Vehicles, except 

agricultural 202,321 175,271 2,229,990 1,939,453 

Total $1,373,234 $1,448,316 $17,137,056 $11,577,911 


Exports of Power-Driven Metal-Working Machinery 


December, 1926 November, 1926 
No Value No Value 
Engine lathes. 32 $56,890 7 $96,849 
Turret lathes.... OMe 22,399 20 65,152 
Other lathes 7 54,878 10 33,850 


Vertical boring mills 

and chucking ma 

chines ..... 17 54,067 3 1.729 
Thread - cutting and 

automatic screw ma 


chines .. 81 90,727 81 97,162 
Knee and column-typ« 
milling machines 15 25,751 27 56.802 
Other milling machines 25 42,066 11 16.959 
Gear-cutting machines. 10 42,094 14 8.724 
Vertical drilling ma- 
chines ...... 9 24,707 34 22.182 
Radial drilling machines 6 18,655 i 765 
Sensitive aes ma- 
chines ..... 5 2,463 5 4.204 
Other drilling machines 25 28,108 24 26.156 
Shapers and slotters... 11 11,485 26 29 961 
Planers ...... 3 2,195 a 4. te wabes 
External cylindrical 
grinding machines. 43 105,532 42 75.632 
Internal grinding ma- 
Shea i. ae 50,282 34 40,787 
Metal-working tool- 
sharpening machines. 47 28,773 40 31,578 
Total 416 $661,972 443 $608,593 
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1926, respectively, among the more important coun- 
tries were as follows: United Kingdom, 2391, valued 
at $162,253: 19,940, valued at $1,141,319; Mexico, 176%, 
valued at $42,283; 41,852, valued at $1,43 1,523; Argen- 
tina. 1025. valued at $35,388; 5830, valued at $260,040; 
Brasil, 1376, valued at $43,181; 13,328, valued at $487,- 


O71: Cuba 613 valued al $15,933; 16,891, valued at 


United States Exports and Imports of Machinery 


Exports of 
Metal- 

Imports of Working 

Machinery Machinery 

{ $9 711.618 $8,644,444 


oT 29g 845.986 
14,703 707,445 
) os l 364,93 0 
p 67.099 1,6! ae 
164.86 861.6 l, 914 
Q25 48 i 
?, 
SN 
] 


S,o2e 


011, 104 


16 
876,11 1 
8.31 l 
- 1 ‘ 
: an 
l 1 
O21 l 
L5¢é 1.004 
1,1 024,202 
16,046,267 
] 74 1,318,556 
{ 109 1,326,443 
{ s l aoe 406 
247,115 ] 9,343 
10,868 1,274, 446 
69 1,373,234 1,202,069 
17,137 6 14,315,695 
a! 
8,669; Canada, 907, valued at $34,288; 9763, valued 


American typewriters to the value of $1,682,775 
re exported in December, 1926, while for the entire 
ir 1926 the value was $18,220,165. Distribution of 


hese exports by the more important countries of dis- 


ution for December and for 1926, respectively, were 
follows: United Kingdom, 6499, valued at $369,381; 
alued at $2,980,159; France, 2024, valued at 
445; 34,763, valued at $1,835,551; Germany, 1398, 
ilued at $91,953; 13,872, valued at $705,067; Aus- 


tralia, 1336, valued at $70,809; 13,838, valued at $810.- 


10; Czechoslovakia, 1230, valued at $66,878; 8394, val- 


ied at $456,648; Canada, 1153, valued at $66,720; 14,- 
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EXPORT BUSINESS SMALL 


Japanese Want Oil Well Material — 
Tools for New Zealand 


New YorRK, Feb. 8.—Export business pons, 
light, with South American trade confined ipa, 
chases of small lots and Far Eastern business quic ,, 
a result of the revolution in China and the hentel a 
the Emperor of Japan. Inquiries from Japan nel , 
28,300 ft. of black gas pipe and 70 tons of 60 and 70. 
tie plates for the Imperial Government Rails ways. The 


Northern Karafuto Oil Co. in Japan is in the 





achine 


4 
? 


market 
for a small lot of oil-well casing and tubing. One |aro 
Japanese export house recently placed 120 tons of light 
gage black sheets with an American mill. Prices op 





light gage sheets for Japan continue at $82 to $29 per 
ton, c.i.f. port, but it is believed by buyers that a firm 
offer on a sizable lot would probably bring out a slight. 
ly lower price. There are a few small 
quiries for tin plate in the market. 

Importers in New York report but little curren 
business. Most of the purchasing at present js cop. 
fined to small lots of bars, structural material and q 
few hoops. Continental prices continue to settle ¢ 
lower levels and recent quotations have been about 
1.75c. to 1.80c. per Ib. for plain bars, 1.65c. to 1,75 
per lb. base for shapes and 2.25c. to 2.30c. per | 
hot-rolled hoops, all c.i.f. duty paid. 

A notable number of machine tool builders in the 
United States appeared as low bidders on a recent list 
including more than 110 items, inquired for by the New 
Zealand Government Railways. Other bidders were 
largely British and Canadian. Of the American con. 
panies which were low, the Landis Machine Tool ( 
quoted on a screw machine; Gisholt Machine (Co., ona 
pin hole and radius link grinder; Bullard Machine Tool 
Co., on three vertical boring mills; the Ajax Machine 
Co., on a 3-in. forging machine; Monarch Machine To 
Co., on tool room lathes; Cincinnati Shaper Co., ona 
shaping machine; Atlas Engineering Co., four spindle 
cock grinders and a tapping machine; Cincinnati Eng. 
neering Co., tool-post grinders; Joseph T. Ryerson | é 
Sons, oil furnaces and an elliptic spring forming ms 


chine, and the Mahr Mfg. Co., a fuel oil rivet teres 


Ji ipanese 





A racing shell of duralumin has been made at the 
Naval Aircraft Factory in Philadelphia, which is sa 
to weigh about one-half as much as the ordinary cedar 
construction. This experimental craft is for the us 
of one man. It is understood that, if it proves satis 
factory, the Naval Academy will have an 8-oared sie! 
built of this material. 





OW Tin Cans Are 

Utilized as a Building 
Material in the Near 
East. The accompanying 
photograph shows a boy, 
trained in carpentry and 
tinsmithing at a Near 
East Relief orphanage, 
building a shack in a camp 
near Beirut, Syria. H's 
material consists largely 
of Standard Oil tins beaten 
into sheets which are used 
both as roofing and siding 
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the previous census year. 


Metal-Working Machinery in 1925 


Census Figures Show $175,592.488 of Product 
—Details of Types, Numbers and 
Values of Machines 


\SHINGTON, 


Feb. 


4.—Metal-working machinery 
» the value of $117,891,697 was produced in 1925, ac- 
rding to preliminary statistics of the Bureau of Cen- 
1s obtained from 378 establishments engaged primar- 


Parts and attachments pro- 


ed were valued at $32,603,289, while all other prod- 
_ including amounts received for contract work and 
epairs, were valued at $25,097,502. 
* production of metal-working machinery, parts and 
elative products, therefore, was $175,592,488. 

Because of changes in classification the 1925 figures 


The total value 


e not comparable with the total value given for 1923, 
The bureau has included the 


alue of rolling mill, sheet-metal work, welding, wire- 
drawing and wire-working machinery manufactured 
in 1925 in the amount shown for that year. 
be shown for 1923, because establishments manu- 
facturing these products were classified in the Foun- 
iry and Machine Shop Products at the 1923 census. 
The largest individual item reported for 1925 cov- 


ed production of 
$7,675,897, compared with 


Ben 
iH 


Ve 


eal 


at $8,884,904. 


5165 engine 


7295 


lathes, 
units in 1923, val- 


This can- 


valued at 


Next came 5002 power presses for 


sheet-metal work, with a value of $5,108,103, which 
was a substantial decline from the production of this 
equipment in 1923, when the number was 5730, val- 
There was a decline in 1925 in 
the production of other important units, also, includ- 
ing all classes of lathes, multiple-spindle and radial 
stationary drilling machines and certain classes of 
On the other hand, there were in- 
creases in the production of horizontal boring ma- 


ued at $5,465,626. 


milling machines. 


chines, sensitive 


drilling 


machines, 


gear-cutting 


machines, grinding machines and screw machines. 

Of the 378 establishments reporting, 93 were lo- 
cated in Ohio, 37 in Connecticut, 36 in Massachusetts, 
34 in Michigan, 33 in Illinois, 30 in Pennsylvania, 26 in 
New York, 20 in Wisconsin, 12 in Indiana, 12 in New 
Jersey, 8 in Rhode Island, 6 in Vermont, 5 each in Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, Minnesota and New Hampshire, 4 
in Missouri, 3 in Maryland, and 1 each in Colorado, 
Delaware, Iowa and Nebraska. 

Wage earners in 1925 averaged 36,325, with pay- 
rolls aggregating $55,931,810, or an average of $1,539 


per man. 


The value added by manufacturing opera- 


tions on $54,524,362 of materials was $121,068,126. 


Metal-Working Machinery—Production by Kind, Number and Value: 1925 and 1923 


—_——1925———, 9 §s 1923, 
' Total Total 
Number Value Number Value 
Total value.. $175,592,488 (a) 
ling machines. . 807 $641,711 616 $616,443 
ring machines: : 
rizontal ...... 581 1,683,924 477 1,231,584 
tions © sswaewna 219 1,344,137 326 2,345,772 
ching machines 435 540,093 235 347,317 
tting-off machines: 
Rotary-cutter type 250 294,168 299 404,467 
facksaw type... 1,499 197,463 652 207,873 
ng machines 
Stationary): 
tiple - spindle 
cluding gang 
irilis). ..2<0des ee 2,109,738 (a) (a) 
lial 830 2,038,392 922 2,431,268 
nsitive 60a) ae 1,776,238 2,612 1,228,455 
tical (upright) 2,256 998,234 2,506 1,048,781 
ng machines: 
nut and rivet 18 219,810 24 100,885 
lidozers and 
other 65 541,610 96 711,992 
utting 
machines: 
enerator, hobbing 
YOO wccccwsege 647 2,025,735 
‘ormed and disk- 1,107 3,506,206 
itter types, and 
ther date ta ar 624 2,232,615 
ling machines: 
Pa er 3,136,075 J 
‘alr (a) 136, o5 
Universal 330 508,500 § (a) 2,580,767 
face ‘ 894 1,466,760 1,034 2,122,134 
tool, and 
ife 1,501 1,716,744 988 1,052,843 
nal ; 765 2,005,278 515 888,620 
a wea 1,346 1,501,820 (a) 1,137,318 
ut lary) 
p a 201 407,608 122 164,22 
am or air, and 
ther power 
or motor- 
BP sass an 654 421,850 534 276,322 
\) Data incomplete or not comparable. 
b) Rolling-mill, sheet-metal working, welding, wire- 


ng, and wire-working machinery; power-driven motor 
other than electrically-driven portable tools made by 
ishments engaged chiefly in the manufacture of elec- 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies; and other metal- 


ng machinery, not specified above. 


1985 —2———= 


Total 
Number Value 
Lathes: 
Engine 5,165 $7,675,897 
Bench : 930 397,627 
Turret (including 
hand-screw ma 
chines) 1,567 4,155,054 
Other (a) 4,090,746 
Milling machines: 
Hand feed 450 207,855 
Power feed 
Plain 72 1,624,627 
Universal 599 1,360,884 
Vertical 333 860,080 
Lincoln type. 374 679,101 
Planer type.... 121 1,022,037 
ne KCGns © os 202 534,261 
Planers ; 193 1,104,786 
Pipe -cutting and 
threading ma 
chines 2,624 1,298,459 
Presses : 
Hydraulic 
Bending and 
forming 1,015 1,592,075 
Forging mee 38 $1,247 
Power, for sheet- 
metai work 5,002 5,108,103 


Punching machines 
(stationary) 
Riveting machines 
(stationary) 
Screw machines, 
automatic: 
Multiple-spindle 

Single-spindle 
GRORSTS ..csices 
Shears (power) 
BROCtOTD 2. cc cccs a4 
Threading machine 

(except for 
pipe) : 

Die type 

Milling type .. 

Tapping machines 

and rolling type 
All other metal- 
working ma- 
chinery ; 
Parts and attach- 
ments 
All other products. . 
Amount received 
for contract 
work and re- 
pairs . 


1,018 1,879,206 


1,337 473,591 
1,140 3,971,721 
1,161 1,947,545 
1,125 1,614,760 
1,887 1,347,940 
62 404,968 
153 171,127 
81 344,106 
336 323,287 
-. ++ (b) 45,812,114 
32,603,289 
21,205,421 


3,892,081 


p————1938 — 
Total 
Number Value 
7,295 $8,884,904 
950 462,123 
2.544 5,320,087 
1,197 4,323,371 
274 93,794 
1,063 1,881,709 
453 959,967 
328 770,541 
194 438,950 
56 672,969 


538 1,229,295 
302 2,110,093 


1,958 1,002,497 
501 553,839 
274 124,355 

5,730 5,465,626 

1,390 1,119,302 

1,947 668,218 
954 2,833,781 

1,159 2,006,958 

1,569 2,052,805 

1,763 980,685 

81 446,368 
162 277,516 
115 371,968 
580 439,427 

(a) 


25,460,514 


8,571,124 


aces 


nate 2 ta 


reer 
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Industrial Use of Fuel Oil 


One-Half of Total Used by Manufacturing Plants—Aggre- 
gate 1,100,000 Bbl. Daily 


BOUT 200,000,000 bt f the 400,000,000 bbl. of 
A American fuel marketed is consumed by indus- 
Manufacturing, according to an article in Fuel 

‘I. accounted for 119,277,000 bbl. in 1925. Gas plants, 
23,308,0 l.: public utility power plants, with 
0.244.000 bbl.: and oil refineries, with 48,000,000 bbl., 
rought the total industrial consumption to 200,829,000 
Additional major uses included railroads, 59,355,- 

bl.: shipping, 79,173,000 bbl.; United States Navy, 


1000 bbl.: domestic heating, 18,240,000 bbl., and 
6.120.000 bbl. The aggregate of these figures 
100,017,000 bbl 


Distributed geographically, Pennsylvania, with 26,- 


641,000 bbl., led in industrial consumption, followed by 
New York, with 20,767,000 bbl., and California, with 
l 000 bbl. In manufacturing alone, Pennsylvania 


ised 18,329,000 bbl., followed by Ohio, with 11,899,000 
bb!.; New York, 11,770,000 bbl.; Illinois, 7,171,000 bbl.; 
Massachusetts, 6.998.000 bbl.: Michigan, 5,332,000 bbl.., 


Indiana, 4,962,000 bbl. 


Iron and Steel Industry Leads 


Distribution of the consumption among the manu- 
! industries shows iron and steel in the first 
rank, with 20,281,000 bbl. Foundries came second, with 


78,000 bbl.; car shops third, with 7,152,000 bbl.; fol- 
wed by smelting plants, 5,960,000 bbl.; sugar refin- 
eries, 5,181,000 bbl.; paper and pulp, 5,003,000 bbl.: 
laughtering and meat packing, 4,949,000 bbl.: cement, 
1,768,000 bbl.; ice plants, 4.475.000 bbl.; brick kilns, 
automobile plants, 3,570,000 bbl.; ship 
101,000 bbl.; and forgings, 2.859.000 bbl. 


976.000 bbl.: 
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Industrial Consumption of Oil Fuel in 1925 Shows Iron 
and Steel Plants Leading All Industries. Those listed 
are the principal users and include all whose consump- 


tion exceeded 1,500,000 bbl. 


the total to the 119,277,000 bbl. already mentioned. 

Growth in domestic demand for fuel oil has been 
steady, from 132,000,000 bbl. in 1917 to 240,000,000 bbl. 
in 1922 and 364,000,000 bbl. in 1925. The author of the 
article (H. J. Struth) sees no reason to fear any short- 
age in the supply in the immediate future, regardless 
of the rapidly increasing demand. 


Malleable Castings Holding Their Own 


Relative to 1914, Malleable Castings Have Kept Up with Steel Ingots and 
Are Ahead of Steel Castings 
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Using production of 1914 as a 
an base, the accompanying diagram oj 

XS output of malleable castings, steel 
castings and steel ingots has been 
yrepared by the American Malle- 
able Castings Association, Cleve- 
land. It will be noted that 1926 
production of all three products 
was double that of 1914. Over 
early all of the years covered, 
malleable castings have remained 
at a higher level in proportion to 
fhe 1914 output than steel castings. 
That fact has been true, particu- 
larly for the last three years, in 
which the divergence, while grad- 
tally narrowing, has been some- 


9 1920 192 122 1923 18H 1925 1926 vhat pronounced. 


























In This Issue 


Discovers a method for hardening copper. 

adding a small amount of silicon and 

a larger amount of chromium, iron, cobalt or 

nickel, a hard, strong, corrosion-resisting al- 
is obtained.—Page 421. 


Foundry saves almost half of floor space 
hy installing mechanical sand-handling and 

claiming system.—Manual labor has been 

tirely eliminated; crane service is not 
necessary.—Page 413. 


Boilers operated by blast furnace gas give 
best results with a volume of 3 cu. ft. per 
rated boiler horsepower.—Burners should be 
located at the low end of boiler, to provide 
the longest flame travel possible-—Page 419. 


Quenches coke without water.—Combus- 
tion is stopped by shutting out oxygen, and 
the hot gases are used to make steam. Thus 
the heat lost in the water-quenching process 
is saved. Dry-quenched coke is said to be 
superior.—Page 425. 


New plan for collecting employment statis- 
tics is aimed to smooth out production curve. 
-Manufacturers will be asked to submit 
monthly report of number of wage-earners 
and wages paid. Totals will be shown for 
industries and for districts, to enable each 
manufacturer or distributer to determine 
whether he is maintaining his relative posi- 
tion in his field.—Page 428. 


Corrosion of rivets is a serious problem in 
ship maintenance.—Salt water attacks steel 
rivets quickly, suggesting a possible return 
to iron, if the cost could be reduced.—Page 
429. 


City safety council justifies its existence 
by sharp reduction in accident rate.—In 1922 
Worcester’s industries had 4 accidents per 
100 workers; in 1926 they had been reduced 
to 2.5.—Page 430. 


“Real” earnings, the best index of pros- 
perity, reveal a healthy condition.—Novem- 
ber hourly wage rate was higher than at any 
time during the past two years. “Real” 
earnings (wages measured by purchasing 

wer) were higher in October, 1926, than at 

ny time since the beginning of 1924.—Page 


4s) 
tZU). 


American output of manganese ore in 
1926 was less than half the 1925 production. 
—Heavy imports have curtailed domestic 
output, which was only 44,000 gross tons in 
1926, as compared with imports of about 
703,000 tons during first 11 months.—Page 
427. 

More than 400 million dollars’ worth of 
American machinery was exported in 1926.— 
This was a gain of 4 per cent over 1925. 
With exports valued over 85 million dollars, 
farm machinery builders set a new record in 
export sales.—Page 443. 

Believes that drop forging buyers’ best 
interests are served by permitting the forge 
plant making the dies to retain them.—Dies 
are made to fit the hammers of the first user, 
and as the shanks of dies are not standard- 
ized, changing them to fit the hammers of 
the second user is likely to injure the dies.— 
Page 417. 


Aluminum-silicon alloys have the lowest 
shrinkage of any of the aluminum alloys.— 
Eutectic alloy of about 10.5 per cent silicon 
is highly resistant to corrosion, has good 
strength and fair ductility —Page 422. 


The lowest price on the first lot of drop 
forgings may be the dearest in the long run. 
—If the forging company quotes too low on 
the first run, in self-protection it will be 
forced to quote higher on later runs. The 
man who buys solely on a “dollar basis” soon 
discovers that the annoyance and expense 
incident to rejections counterbalance the 
expected saving.—Page 418. 

Steel output increased sharply in January. 
—Daily rate of ingot production was 146,419 
gross tons, a gain of 9.6 per cent over De- 
cember, and highest since October.— 
Page 453. 

A business depression is not necessarily 
a part of the operation of a business cycle.— 
History reveals that a cycle can occur with- 
out there being a panic or even a severe 
industrial depression. And, conversely, a 
depression can occur without relation to the 
operation of a full business cycle-—Page 450. 


Immigration is increasing and emigration 
is declining.—The net increase in population 
during the last half of last year, due to sur- 
plus of immigration over emigration, was 
133,176, as compared with 97,556 for last 
half of 1925.—Page 435. 
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About Buying Drop Forgings 
Burning Gas and Powdered Coal 
Copper Hardened by New Method 
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Keeping Management Posted 


TEMS of new equipment described in THE IRON AGE last year were in 
excess of 350, which number does not include those presented in connec- 
tion with the various machine tool and other exhibitions held during the 


year. 


Nor does it account for the equipment descriptions in special articles 
devoted to shop processes and methods. 


In addition to the number of such news items, the variety of the develop- 
ments reported has been noteworthy, for in this procession are to be found 
machine shop, foundry, forge, pattern shop, inspection and testing, heat 
treating, welding, materials handling and other classes of equipment. 

All of these numerous developments had as their basis the achievement 
of definite economies in manufacturing operations, and as such were pre- 
sented for the information of plant executives, whose responsibilities incline 
them to alertness in finding and using every feasible means of increasing 


output and lowering cost. 


For News Summary See Reverse Side 
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Where Steel Exports Went in 1926 


Canada 


Took 833,763 Tons, or 39 Per Cent of Total—Japan Retains Second Position 


with 260,362 Tons, Followed by Mexico with 100,791 Tons 
and Cuba with 94,730 Tons 


Exports from United States, by Countries of Destination 


{In Gross Tons) 


— Steel Plates -—_—— -— 


Twelve Months 
Tee Ended panes 


-—Dece 
1926 1925 1926 1926 


8,806 9,933 198 258 104 ti 17,168 
5.786 8,701 111, "295 1,705 
39 12 529 328 
50 50 1, 389 3. 348 2,153 
nme ‘enh 487 2,062 
102 269 1,522 1,560 545 
aa wah won't sabe 1,289 
aie york @ a als a 1,121 
“ a eh ee éaes 935 
Steel Rails ————— 


Twelve Months 

—December—, Ended December 
192 1925 1926 1925 1926 
4,820 187,760 , 1,591 

171 ’ 17 

221 7 paths 

1,973 117 

429 1 13 

505 282 

3 : , aes 

380 : 355 

oes 32 


Tin Plate — 


Twelve Months 
-—December—, Ended December 
1926 192 1926 1925 1926 
$1,735 f 250,736 161,383 10,952 
3,639 8 ; : 5,131 
7,446 67 
903 
771 
2,517 
1,230 
1,277 
4,764 d 
253 14, 591 
183 : 10,126 


ludes Chosen 


NEW SCRAP CLASSIFICATIONS 


D..1.1 
Beth 


lehem Steel Co. Announces Changes in 
Grades It Will Purchase 


ethlehem Steel Co., one of the largest consum- 
rap in the country, has announced new classi- 
of iron and steel scrap it will buy. Some of 
anges are apt to influence greatly the scrap 
in the East, considering that the Bethlehem 
y, by reason of its large purchases, dominates 
irkKet. 
cifications for No. 1 heavy melting steel remain 
ally the same as formerly, consisting of mate- 
in. or heavier, not over 18 in. wide and 5 ft. 
ta new specification is established which prac- 
onforms to that for No. 2 heavy melting steel 
| by the Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
‘ Commerce, in cooperation with producers, dis- 
and consumers of old material. In this classi- 
the Bethlehem company lists 14 items of auto- 
‘crap, such as frames, rear ends, springs, crank- 
‘ront axles, rims, propeller shafts, truck wheels, 
ng rods, transmission housings, bumpers and 
rums, but excludes such material as disk and 
els, top frames, fender material, body sheets, 
st iron engine parts, mufflers, exhaust pipes, 
tal running boards, headlights, radiators and 
In this classification! the company will also ac- 
n steel pipe and fittings, free from excessive 


-Galvanized Sheets 


——— Bestel Wie 


a. 


-~December—. Ended December 


Black Steel Sheets -———— 


Twelve Months 
Ended December 
1925 


Twelve Months 
Ended December 

192 925 1926 
178,636 2 ‘ 3 175,640 95,431 
42,487 . y 65,210 43,613 
5,378 ' 88,796 38,234 
12,005 ‘ 130 674 1,083 
23,362 ’ ral nw 159 
9,083 ° Te ; sane cece 
1,590 767 

921 7, 992 


Plain and Galvanized Wire 
Twelve Months Twelve Months 
Ended December —December—. Ended December 
925 192 1925 1926 1925 1926 192 
5,873 50, 71,115 13878 2.770 $1,311 
781 858 11,878 
lil 89 1,335 
122 140 1,348 
oie 22 Son 
269 535 5,564 
93 2,857 
fase aaa 


$5,696 


1,229 
57 “218 “$14 2,496 
Plain and Heavy Structural 


Material 


Twelve Months 
—December—, Ended December 
1925 26 1926 1925 1926 
9,859 7, 948 10,617 9,640 157, se! 
5,896 é 64, oat 7,450 


7 ; Fe/P 
204 j 5,1: 503 540 


Steel Bars 
Twelve Months 


“T14 


corrosion, 4 in. and under in diameter, 12 in. and under 
in length, with not more than 5 per cent of galvanized 
material. Steel car sides will also be allowed as No. 2 
heavy melting steel if cut not larger than 12 x 18 in. 
and if not less than % in. thick. 

Four grades of blast furnace scrap are listed, No. 1 
consisting of borings and turnings, for which the full 
market price will not be paid unless the material ana- 
lyzes 90 per cent metallic iron. If the delivery shows 
a lower content than 90 per cent but not below 85 per 
cent, $1 per gross ton will be deducted; material found 
to be below 85 per cent in iron will be rejected or taken 
in at a further reduction. 

No. 2 blast furnace scrap shall consist of steel and 
iron pipe and fittings, bedstead material, steel and iron 
tubing, with not more than 5 per cent galvanized 
material. No. 3 shall consist of brake shoes and pieces 
of unburned iron or steel not larger than brake shoes. 
These will be accepted only at Bethlehem, Coatesville 
and Sparrows Point plants. For Nos. 1, 2 and 3 grades 
the full market price will be paid, but a No. 4 classi- 
fication is established, on which there will be a reduc- 
tion of $2 a ton, this grade to consist of automobile 
fenders, top frames, wire and disk wheels, body sheets, 
cast iron engine parts, muffilers, exhaust pipes, fans, 
metal running boards, headlights, hoods, pans, etc.; 
also steel plates and sheets of any description, wire 
rope, skeleton, etc. All of this material is to be cut 
not over 8 in. in any dimension, and not over 5 per 
cent shall be galvanized. 
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Trend or Cycle? another complication by short swings due t 
PRESS Hae . inclination of the earth’s equator to the plan 
ISCUSSION with regard to the business 


D 


whether or 


cycle” has of late run largely to the question 
in any cycle at all at the 
Perhaps all the learning that has 
in recent years about the cycle is 


not we are 


present time. 
been displayed 


the nature of a post-mortem, useful, however, 
as a preventive 
tated. 


th 


+f 
ical 


of the departed’s being resusci- 
It has long been clear to some observers 

adequate and widespread knowledge of the 
cycle would prevent it from operating, as men 
would forestall its movements. 

In 
aware, has one very vital point been emphasized, 
that full business cycle (of the general charac- 
er familiar through the long record of business) 


none of this discussion, so far as we are 


can occur without there being a panic, and even 
without there being a severe industrial depres- 

also that either of these phenomena or both 
occur without there being a regular cycle of 


T y pe 


sion; 
the made familiar by experience and recent 

Close students may be fully aware of 
, but the general public, which, after all, 
takes only a rather superficial interest, does not 
seem In proof of the claim that there is no 
tight connection, witness predictions made that 
the next panic or depression, if there is one, will 
from new 


} 


Studies 


t« + 


tnis Tat 


to be. 


ome some 


be 


How could such 
lined up with the cycles of the 


cause. a 


phenome 


non 
past? 
To 


course 


illustrate, there are dangers from our 


of the past few years in having a large 


favorable merchandise balance in our foreign 

trade, and loaning abroad billions of dollars an- 
lal] Obviously that is something that cannot 
mtinue indefinitely, since capital is always in- 
ested for the sake of returns. 

The matter of the cycle is complicated by the 
fact that we have had a great war. Following 
such an occurrence, as was the case after the 
Napoleonic wars, with our own war of 1812, also 


aiter 


War. 


our Civil War, with the Franco-Prussian 
there is a long period of readjustment and 
reconstitution, all with influences and results of 
its own. The period is longer than that of any 


so-called “regular” business cycle. Then we have 


the ecliptic, producing seasons in the weather 
the whole period being that of the earth’s revo- 
lution around the sun. The typical or averag: 
man of business has always been more interested 
in current trends, their direction 
amount, than in the long swings. 
There can be no such assurance, but suppose 
it could be given, that the next top or bottom i: 
the cycle is to be at such and such a time in th 
future. The question would at once be asked, ex- 
actly how high or low is it going to be? If that 
were answered, the question would be “what ar 
you going to do about it?” 
With trends the matter is different. One knows 
what to do. These are matters associated with 
the daily conduct of one’s business. If the price 
trend is downward, one knows he should endea\ 
to reduce cost rather than increase capacity. |! 
unemployment is increasing or decreasing, on 
knows how he should conduct his “hiring an¢ 
firing.” 
Trends will now be studied with ever increase¢ 
interest. The observer will, however, by ! 
means ignore the longer range affairs. He wil! 
take the trend as representing a resolution 
forces, endeavoring to distinguish the seasoné 
influence, the cyclical influence and the post-wa! 
reconstitution influence. 


and exact 


ONDER has been expressed as to how 5 

much steel, in increasing quantities, is being 
disposed of. Last year supplied 3,000,000 tons 
more ingots than 1925, for example, and 1925 itse!! 
had furnished a record. The rapidly expanding 
American population needs to be visualized t 
secure an explanation. It remained for the N* 
tional Industrial Conference Board to point ou 
that our gain in population in the past five yea 
was 38 per cent greater than the entire pop’ 
tion of the six New England States. As th 
States in 1920 has 7,400,909 people, this meas ‘ 
five-year gain for the United States of more tha! 
10,000,000. An increase df 2,000,000 people pe! 


£ in. 


annum, with a consumption around 900 |b 
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rson, represents in itself some 800,- 
-ons of steel each year for which there was 
demand the previous year. So long as the 
ise of steel continues to expand, de- 
nerease still more rapidly than popu- 








Coal and Coke in 1926 
RELIMINARY figures have been issued repre- 
P ting production of coal and coke in 1926. 
that in coal the year came second best, 
n exceeded by 1918. In coke the year 
rd best, having been exceeded by 1918 and 
t the differences were quite small. As 
23 was an exceptional pig iron year, making up 
austion of stocks of pig iron and scrap in 
22 the coal strike year, the fact that coke pro- 
ran high relative to coal production is 

t important. 





Approximate production in 1926 was: 
Net Tons Net Tons 
~oal. 578,290,000 By-product coke. 44,500,000 
85,000,000 Beehive coke.... 11,500,000 
663,290,000 Total coke.... 56,000,000 


One does not see that there has been much 
progress made in the economic use of bituminous 
| by putting it through retorts and thus sav- 
ng the gas while making a solid fuel, coke, which 
s better for various heating purposes than is raw 
al. In 1900 only 5 per cent of the coke made 
was by-product, while in 1926 the proportion was 
almost 80 per cent. Increases in production, 1900 
0 1926, were: Bituminous coal, 172 per cent; 
heehive and by-product coke, 173 per cent; pig 

ron, 185 per cent. 
One definite thing was accomplished by blast 
furnaces. While the increase in pig iron produc- 
n was greater than the increase in coke produc- 
n, that was not at the expense of coke used for 
ther purposes, so much less coke being used per 
‘on of pig iron that more coke was left for other 
irposes. There are no data for 1900 whereby a 
recise comparison could be made, but the fact is 

ond doubt. 

The two economies developed from 1900 to 
N26 were the supplanting, very largely, of bee- 
coking by by-product coking, and the de- 
ease in the amount of coke needed to produce a 
of pig iron. Much more economy is dictated. 
‘uch coal should be coked for other purposes. As 
nearly all our coke is used for the smelting 
ron ore and some other ores of relatively very 
r tonnage, and for melting pig iron and some 

n-ferrous metals. 
For 1925 precise figures are available, show- 
‘hat coke yield of coal was 69.9 per cent in 
roduct coking and 65.2 per cent in beehive 
Applying the same percentages to 1926 
production it appears that about 81,300,000 
f coal were coked last year, or 14.1 per cent 
total bituminous coal production. That is 
proportion, particularly so when the great 
‘ the coking was forced by the fact that the 
and melting processes demanded nearly 

Ke produced. 

lecadence in the relative proportion of 
produced is a strong influence toward 
iction of coke for domestic use. Produc- 
inthracite is substantially stationary at 
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about 90,000,000 tons a year except when pre- 
vented by strikes. Such a tonnage was reached 
in 1911 and has since been exceeded rarely, while 
on account of the 1925-6 strike one year’s produc- 
tion was very scant and the other year’s produc- 
tion slightly off. Yet for 1923 it was estimated 
that 44 per cent of the total domestic coal con- 
sumption was anthracite. 


European Export Steel Prices 


F the aim of the organizers of the European 

steel cartel was to establish higher selling 
prices both for domestic and foreign shipment, it 
has apparently failed in this purpose. For a 
time last year, about October, prices did rise sev- 
eral dollars a ton; in fact, they rose to a point 
where they were no longer attractive to some 
American buyers. But since the first of the year 
the trend has been slightly downward, so that 
now merchant steel bars are offered at $3.35 a 
ton below the quotations that were available from 
the same producers in October. Except for the 
bulge of prices in the fall, which was the result 
largely of demand growing out of the crippling 
of British production by the coal strike, the de- 
cline in Continental European steel prices has 
been steady since the formation of the cartel. 

At the beginning of the year the cartel an- 
nounced a reduction of 1,500,000 tons in the 
amount apportioned for the first quarter, and it 
was thought that this reduction in output might 
have a stimulating effect on European markets. 
Such has not proved true, and it is logical to as- 
sume that there will be a further reduction for 
second quarter unless the next few weeks bring 
sufficient business to make this unnecessary. 
French, Belgian and Luxemburg mills are all in 
need of tonnage. 

Our European advices indicate that the mills 
there will soon be competing more sharply for 
export business. In recent months, while the 
higher prices abroad were ruling, the American 
steel trade has not been so much disturbed by 
spectacularly low import prices as during the 
earlier months of last year. December brought to 
this country 20 per cent less finished steel than 
did December, 1925, but the month was one of 
the low points of the past year in imports. World- 
wide buying, which is calculated to relieve Euro- 
pean pressure on our coast lines, is yet slow in 
materializing, but it remains a large factor of pos- 
sible relief. Meanwhile aggressive penetration of 
foreign steel and iron into the American market 
may hasten the achieving of another method of 
relief, that which calls for active participation of 
American producers, with proper governmental 
knowledge or supervision, in a general interna- 
tional understanding. 


HOUGH there was a notably large production of 

ferromanganese in the United States last year, 
that of spiegeleisen was small. Blast furnace re- 
turns to THE IRON AGE show that 74,096 gross tons 
of spiegeleisen was made in 1926. The smallest 
post-war output was 56,400 tons in 1921 and the 
largest 129,600 tons in 1923. The deeline reflects 
the contraction in Bessemer steel, which has been 
quite marked in the last two years. In 1925 and 
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1926 the Bessemer ingot production was only 14.8 
ner cent of the total against 15.6 per cent in 1924 
and 18.8 per cent in 1923. Also the greater use of 
manganese-bearing pig irons in iron foundry and 
open-hearth steel practice is tending to lessen the 
eed for so much manganese in the form of 


sen or terromanganese 


Manuf — Exports Gain 


Ut concern has been expressed at the dwin- 

M ai ng excess of American exports over Amer- 
In the calendar year 1924 this ex- 
$904 millions. In 1925 it dropped more 

in one-third, to $593 millions. In 1926 it dropped 
rain, more than two-thirds, to $181 millions, or 


precisely one-fifth the margin of two years 


Analysis of the relation of exports to imports in 
forms of products, however, tells quite a 


fi nt story. The excess of manufactured zoods 
924 was $839 millions. In 1925 this excess in- 
creased to $1,048 millions. Further expansion in 
1926 gave $1,080 millions. Here we have a vond! 
tior whieh, in 1924, the excess of manufactures 
e up nearly the entire export excess of all prod 

t In 1925, however, the excess of manufac 
tures was practically doubie the total excess, indi 


import excess of $255 millions in goods 
under other classifications. i» 1926 the manufac 
tured excess is practically six times the total ex 
and shows that about $900 millions of other 

ods were imported in excess of the exports. 
These, and other deductions which could be 
ide from the figures covering partly manufac 
tured goods, go to show that American manufac- 
tures are fully holding their own in the world 
markets, and that such inroads as are being made 
n the way of huge imports into the United States 
ire mainly along non-manufactured lines, princi- 

foods and raw materials. 


‘ailures in Service 


Me AL which fails in service has a discon- 
of puzzling the engineer. For 


th appearance of the break may not 
esemble anything which he remembers having 
a testing laboratory. Instead of having a 
velvety fracture, it looks as coarse as loaf 
Instead of drawing down like proper metal, 
broke with no apparent signs of ductility. (The 
part of it, too, is that test specimens cut from 

the piece will behave like perfectly proper metal! 
In the second place, the metal often breaks in 
ervice for no apparent reason. Sometimes it 
cracks when under no load of any sort. Other 
times, it gives way after successfully enduring far 
more severe stresses. Again it seems to act like 
1 old draft horse, which just gets tired and quits 

ifter several years’ faithful service. 

It should not be inferred from the above that 
steam boilers, for example, are splitting open with 
great frequency. The very rarity of these peculiar 
breaks makes it doubly difficult to find the real 
reason. For instance, one condenser tube will crack, 
and 100 others right alongside remain perfect. One 
broken rail, out of 100,000, will be found by the 
track walkers. 


The reliability of good metal, lik 
good friend, should not be questioned 
In either case, a failure to act in the exne 


nat of a 


lightly 


of wes 
should be examined with much care, { - eT 
that there is not in fact a sufficient rea hidder 
from anything but careful search. . 

It is true that an enormous amou study 
has been given to these obscure failu) Ther: 
are so many explanations put forward, that j; 
seems each incident may be a law to itself. By 
obviously the metal would not break unless jt sens 


bearing an overpowering load, or its normal re- 
sisting power seriously weakened. To avert fail. 
ures, designers must be studious to avoid con. 
structions which build up heavy localized stresses. 
far greater than the expected average in an 
given section. Manufacturers must realize that th: 
best of metal can be ruined by abuse in fabrica- 
tion, and the completed structure contain interna! 
stresses of great severity resulting from improper 
cold work or heat treatment. Finally, users should 
know that much depends upon the care given th 
metal while in service; heavy overloads, incomplet: 
iubrication, corrosive liquids or gases should 
avoided at all costs. 

When the mass of literature on this subject 
stripped of its “intercrystalline and intracrystal 
line fractures,” its “corrosion of the amorphous 
phase” and such other verbiage useful to the spe 
cialist, it boils down to just this: that oft re 
peated or long continued load will seek out points 
of weakness and failure will sometimes result 
Sometimes the loads are self-imposed; they wer: 
placed within the metal itself by the manufactur 
ing processes. Sometimes the points of weakness 
exist as defects in the metal; sometimes as de 
ficiencies in the design or finish; sometimes the 
are induced by surface corrosion. 

But practically all of these strange failures whic! 
are impossible to predict, which are almost impos- 
sible to duplicate in laboratory testing, and whic! 
have been sufficiently studied, seem to have r 
sulted from a progressive failure starting fron 
some minor defect and caused by overpower! 
stress at that point. 

Don’t blame the metal too quickly. The chances 
are that it would have fulfilled all expectations 1 
t had been given a fair chance. 


| ppenmnl per cent of all the steel rolled last 
year was the product of 12 companies. Fiv 
made over two-thirds and eight accounted for 
over three-fourths. It took 25 companies to covet 

90 per cent of the total and 39 to cover less than 
94 per cent. Statistics received in considerab' 
detail from 39 companies were analyzed in our 

annual number of Jan. 6. The wide variety in siz 
of steel companies is well understood, but the fig: 
ures here given afford the quantitative slant 2n¢ 
for a year of high output and broad demand. Diver 
sity in products is, of course, greatest in the cast 
of sheets. Even 17 companies did not supply mo" 
than 70 per cent of all the sheets. Of the large*' 
tonnage commodity, steel bars, 14 companies & 
counted for 80 per cent. In shapes, on the other 
hand, 80 per cent was made by three companies 
and, in pipe, 81 per cent by five companies. 
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1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1926 927 
tion of Steel Ingots in January Increased and Advanced Above the Line Representing the Trend of 
Consumption 


January Ingot Output Up Sharply 


Daily Rate 13,214 Tons or 9.6 Per Cent Larger Than in Decem- 
ber—Smaller Than in January Last Year 


Q! EEL ingot production in January increased sharp- of the different kinds of steel, together with the esti- 
ly. At 3,806,888 gross tons or 146,419 tons per day mated daily rate for all companies. 

increase over December was 12,881 tons per day or * 
1.6 per cent, according to data compiled by the Ameri- 
in Iron and Steel Institute. The January production Bethlehem Again Offers Preferred Stock 


] 


: larger also than November. In January, a year to Employees on Deferred Payment Plan 









the daily rate was 159,633 tons or 13,214 tons per 
arger than for January, this year. Employees of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation are 
The statistics show that the January production of again offered preferred stock of the company on the 
ompanies which made 94.50 per cent of the coun- deferred payment plan, the price per share this year 
total in 1925 was 3,597,509 tons. Assuming that being $107. One share may be purchased for each 
e 5.50 per cent not reporting produced at the same $400 of employee’s earnings, and payment may be 
a total January output is indicated of 3,806,388 made at a minimum rate of $4 per month, the amount 
: from which a daily rate of 146,419 tons was cal- to be deducted monthly from the employee’s pay. In 
ed, allowing for 26 working days. According to terest is charged at the rate of 5 per cent on the un- 
timates of the institute, January operations were paid monthly balances of the purchase price of the 
o4 per cent of “theoretical” capacity, compared with stock, but the purchaser is credited with dividend pay- 
i per cent in December, 79.73 per cent in Novem- ments on the stock. Dividends to the amount of $1,- 
ind 87.66 per cent in October. The average oper- 089,043 have been paid to employees under previous 
rate for 1926 was 84.40 per cent and in 1925 it offerings of the stock. The plan also provides for a 
79.05 per cent. special benefit payment applicable each year for a 
The table gives the reported production by months period of five years for those who hold the stock and 
remain employees of the corporation Benefit pay- 
LT ments amounting to $283,847 have been made to em- 
Production of Steel Ingots ployees on stock purchased under previous offerings. 
(Gross Tons) 
Werertedey companies  Caleu-  Approxi- Miners Not Willing to Accept Wage 
Cent o Ss . 
: Production in 1926, Production Production Reduction 
ns Open- All All 1 . ° . ‘ : . : 
Hearth Bessemer Other Companies Companies Bituminous coal miners of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
3,041,233 545,690 10,586 3,806,888 146,419 and western Pennsylvania are not willing to negotiate 
Tes a ne eee a new wage scale on the basis of a reduction in present 
3,326,846 581,683 13,664 4,150,469 159,633 wages, according to recommendations of the wage 
Ye ane ye re a scale committee’s report, which was sanctioned by the 
282435 601.037 13.652 aor Sate national convention of the United Mine Workers of 
3,201,230 516,676 10,437 38,945,336 161,744 America on the closing day of its meeting at Indian- 
3,036,162 498,764 9,441 3,750,653 144,256 apolis last week. The Jacksonville agreement, now in 
Slavens, (526.500 13,873 S.O6L055 §86140,488 effect, stipulates a daily wage rate of $7.50 for union 
3,145,055 627,273 12,003 4,004,583 154,022 . . : 
1,089,240 612,588 12,660 3,930,675 151,180 miners, and a new wage contract will be submitted to 
3,224,584 630,526 12,348 4,092,548 157,406 the miners for ratification before the expiration of the 
~ ve! 5 . ; 
2'778'949 weit ees Serene isnass old agreement on March 31. Officers: of the miners 
ae tees ‘all es se? eee union and operators in the States mentioned above will 
7,526,054 6,872,169 142,950 47,133,517 151,555 meet in joint conference at Miami, Fla., on Feb. 14 to 
aestensinasraciiiananteanaentanidiiianiaaadimianiniiaieaiaeiainines discuss a new agreement. 
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Small Gain in January [ron Output 


Actual Data Show Daily Rate 411 Tons Larger Than 
December—Net Gain of 5 Furnaces 


Cl } for th 
A ! I very little « 


re on Feb 


output 


th 100.000 


THE IRON 


AGE Feb. 3. 


e January production of pig 
lifference from the estimates, 

1 and published last week. 
100,123 tons per day 


La 


l was 
tons per day as the estimate 
The December 


Wi 19.712 tons so that the output last 
411 tor ver day larger than that of 
coke on for the 31 days of 


da n December. The January daily 
than in January, 1926, when it was 106,- 
: ‘ y 
The net gair e furnaces during Janu 
ge been blown in and eight shut down, In 
! i net loss of nine furnaces. 
( p Ac Feb. 1 
On |} eY vere 208 furnaces active as com 
0 Jan. 1. The estimated daily capacity 
I 08 rna wing on the first day of this 
P by Months—Gross Tons 
~ Wor Merchant* Total 
107 106,974 
I 260 104,408 
N 191 111,032 
768 115.004 
112,304 
6S 107,844 
9 ) 9 RE 103.978 
25.025 103.241 
s 24 23,319 104,543 
S 24,365 107.55 
S2,3< 25,070 107,890 
i4,! 24,803 99.712 
) 609 24,514 100,12 
” i de he market by steel companies 
by Districts, Gross Tons 
Jar Dex Nov oO 
days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 day 
S5¢ 0,24 218,657 224.63 
RR TRF 97.722 RO 8H 
y { 4 64.716 69.2 
\ 8,31 48,5 47,413 6, 
2 645,59 682,246 728.654 
i48 16.7 93,466 109.45¢ 
W R18 aos 118.005 1 114 
\ 
41% x. &59 
vi 0,8 8,07 11.166 
é 1. ORE R1 7 lf Nf { 
‘“ 
1.684 17.547 { 
> 47,16 42 89 0.757 42.8 
0) O64 68.31 60 t 
W 
he 151,468 150.981 152.61 
A 16,531 9 274,604 49.584 
6.61 6. 87¢ 6.00 
1.060 §. 236.707 11 
f Coke and A>thracite Pig Ir: 


781 108,632 


tons or 100,123 tons 


per 


91,060 tons or 99,712 tons per 


Jan. 1, 1922—Gross To» 
1925 1926 192 
8,720 106,974 100,1 
4.791 104,408 
1.97 111,032 


10 
~6 11 

11 
15.004 
l 


2,304 


1 
8 94,542 ] 








} ¢ 41 89.115 107.844 
, . 794 105,039 109,660 
Ju ‘ 85.936 103.978 
AU 60,87 87,241 103,241 
pe] t 14 90.873 104.54 
VC 8 0) 97,52 107 
; N ; 83.¢ 100 107.890 
; D ’ 104,853 99,7 
Y« { 19 7 107.0 


month was 100,635 tons as contrasted wit ns 
per day for the 203 furnaces active on Ja Of the 
3 furnaces blown in during January, 
to the Steel Corporation, four to indep 
companies and four were merchant stacks 








furnaces blown out or banked are credited 
Coke Furnaces in Blast 
—Feb. 1 
Furna Total In Capacity 1 
Ve Yorks Stacks Blast per Day B 
Buffalk ‘ 21 11 5.000 
Othe N. Y. and Mass 6 5 1,720 
New Jersey ; 3 0 F 
Pe syvivania 
Lehigh Valley : 5 11 6 2 
Spiegeleisen . : 2 2 
Schuylkill Valley ... 12 6 2 
Susquehanna Valley. } 3 i‘ 
Ferromanganese . 1 l 75 
Lebanon Valley l 1 220 
Ferromanganese .. 2 ] 70 { 
Pittsburgh District 52 35 20,740 
Ferro. and Spiegel } $40 - 
Shenango Valley 13 7 3,545 
Western Pennsylvania 18 5 2,825 
Ferromanganese 2 2 315 
Meeweeme occussciscese 5 6 2,480 
Ferromanganese .. 1 0 as { 
Wheeling District .... 13 9 4,400 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley : 16 9.100 16 
Central and Northern 23 17 9,765 17 
ROUNR.  v eee 0c s 13 5 1,540 
Illinois and Indiana... 44 29 17,450 29 
Mich., Wis. and Minn.. 12 7 3,055 ] 
Colo., Mo. and Utah... 7 $ 1,845 4 
The South: 
Virginia .... ate 16 1 235 1 é 
Ferromanganese . 1 1 85 l 
Kentucky ..... aa 5 1 305 l 4 
Alabama ... Se uate 22 8,660 19 
Ferromanganese 1 1 70 0 
Tennessee. » 12 1 205 l 
Total . 865 208 100.635 203 8 


ion of Steel Companies for Own Use—Gross 7 


Total Iron, 
Spiegel and Ferro 


Spiegeleisen and 
Ferromanganese® _ 
—_—1926 1927 





es ee, —. — he 
1926 1927 Fe-Mn Spiegel Fe-Mn Spies 
Jat 2,599,876 2,343,881 29,129 7,746 31,844 
Fel Bat ahee <vte dou 22,309 7,084 
Mar eel Sen” th teases 24,064 7,339 
Api B.6T7.0048 vcs seteu 24,134 7,051 
May BOG1.t88 Sacto 23,159 6,999 
June LOGB.BES. .s'cvbeace 25,378 5,864 
) ‘ Senwee” asnerens 148,173 42,083 
July SAGLUG. <a cwe bale 26,877 3, 
Aug ,424,687 23,557 ‘ 
Sept 436.73 25,218 2, 
On 78,830 28.473 6, 
N 2.484.620 31,903 7,f 
D 2.32 80 31,627 7, 





74,096 


"a utput of merchant furnaces. 
Product of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron im United § 
By Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1924—Gross Tons 


1925 


1926 

‘ 70,336 3,316,201 
Fel 3,214,143 2,923,415 
Mar 3.564.247 3,441,986 
Apr 3,258,958 3,450,122 
M 3,481,428 
3,235,309 


807 
3,457 





948 19,848,461 
,024 3,223,338 
i76 3,200,479 
2,726,198 3,136,293 
ver 3,023,370 3,334,132 
3,236,707 
3,091,060 





’ 3,006 
oA 3,250,448 


39,070,470 


tals do not include charcoal pig iron 
this iron was 196,164 tons. 
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Daily Pig Iron Output in January Slightly Larger Than in December; Composite Price Unchanged 
Inclined line represents the gradually increasing theoretical needs of the country, and shows that production 
is slightly below the so-called normal. Dotted line represents THE IRON AGE composite price 
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four to independent steel companies, three to merchant 
producers and one to the Steel Corporation. 


Manganese Alloys Produced 


There were 31,844 tons of ferromanganese pro- 
juced in January which compares with 31,627 tons in 
December and 31,903 tons in November. The spiegel- 
eisen output last month was 7486 tons as compared 

th 7157 tons in December. 


Total Number of Furnaces Reduced 


The possibly active list of furnaces has been re- 
iced from 371 to 365. The Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
1 no longer carries on its active list the following 
furnaces: two at its Steelton plant, one at its Bethle- 
fem plant and the three furnaces in the Lebanon 


Furnaces Blown In and Out 


\mong the furnaces blown in during January were 
Sheridan furnace in the Lebanon Valley; one 
rie furnace and the Edgar Thomson furnace of the 
rnegie Steel Co. in the Pittsburgh district; the Stew- 
furnace in the Shenango Valley; E furnace of the 
‘hlehem Steel Corporation in Maryland; No. 2 Mingo 
ice of the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Wheeling dis- 
one Haselton furnace of the Republic Iron & 
0. and the Cherry Valley furnace in the Ma- 
g Valley; one furnace of the Inland Steel Co. in 
nicago district; No. 3 furnace of the Sloss-Shef- 
Steel & Iron Co.; No. 6 Ensley furnace of the Ten- 
oal, Iron & Railroad Co., one Woodward 
of the Woodward Iron Co. and one Pioneer 

in Alabama. 
ng the furnaces blown out or banked during 
was one furnace of the Wickwire Spencer 
rporation in the Buffalo district; B furnace of 
‘hlehem Steel Corporation in the Lehigh Valley; 
<ar Thomson furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh district; the Sharpsville furnace in 


5 ( 
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the Shenango Valley; No. 1 furnace of the Weirton 
Steel Co. in the Wheeling district; No. 2 Hubbard 
furnace of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and the 
Mattie furnace in the Mahoning Valley, and No. 5 
Iroquois furnace in the Chicago district. 


Republic’s Earnings Show Sharp Increase 
in 1926 


Republic Iron & Steel Co. reports net profits for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1926, of $5,065,022, equivalent 
after Federal taxes, interest, depreciation and pre- 
ferred dividends to $11.05 on the common stock. This 
compares with $3,813,484 or $6.87 per share of common 
stock in 1925. During the year the company spent 
$2,060,366 for new construction. Net surplus carried 
to balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1926, was $34,836,163, 
comparing with $33,562,389 on the same date in 1925. 

Gross volume of business during the year amounted 
to $53,890,445, as compared with $53,907,959 for the 
preceding year. Total annual shipments of finished, 
semi-finished products and pig iron amounted to 1,015,- 
926 tons in 1926 and 1,107,039 tons in 1925. Unfilled 
orders of finished and semi-finished material at the 
end of the year totaled 157,250 tons, compared with 
223,973 tons one year ago. Pig iron on order on Dec. 
31, 1926, amounted to 44,010 tons, compared with 64,- 
463 tons at the end of 1925. 


“Compressive Strength of Column Web Plates and 
Wide Web Columns” is the title of technologie paper, 
No. 327, of the United States Bureau of Standards. 
The author is Robert S. Johnston. The investigation 
discussed by the paper had as its major problem the 
verification of the design rule that wide web plates in 
compression should not exceed in width 30 times the 
thickness of the plate. 
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Orders and Operations Both Expand 


Prices Show Signs of Stabilizing—January Ingot Output Partly 
Due to Rails, Shapes, Tin Plate and Pipe— 


Pig Iron 


NCREASING specifications on contracts and ex- 
| panding operations mark the first fourth of 
February in steel. Fewer deep cuts in quotations 
are now uncovered and stabilization of prices seems 

be under way, though not yet accomplished. 


Rather than rebounding, as was the case last 
March when a temporary unsettlement occurred, the 
market on bars, shapes, plates, sheets and wire, to 
mention principal forms of finished steel affected, 

finding new levels from $1 to $3 and $4 a ton 

w the prices of the first of the year. 


t not yet clear that any great releases of 
nnage followed the yielding of prices, as rolling 
hedules have not been materially lengthened. The 
l! production of rail and structural mills and of 

r oil country needs and of tin plate through- 

it last month is an explanation of the stepping up 
steel making in the face of the parallel reces- 
ions. Also there has been some stocking of ingots. 


The January ingot output, 3,807,000 tons, was 
arly 10 per cent more than that of December, and 
while it is by a like percentage under the production 
f January, 1926, February a year ago fell off from 
luary, While signs now are for broadening ac- 
Another Gary blast furnace has been blown 
second in two weeks, and one of the Ohi 
ks of the Carnegie Steel Co. has gone in. 


¢ 


ago mills are operating at close to 85 pe 
ent, or higher than mills farther east. Bar mills 
there are on a 90 per cent basis. Some further 
price recessions in that district are a response to 
cti' n territory competitive with the East. 


Structural steel inquiries are numerous and total 


about 43,000 tons, including 15,000 tons for a New 


irk, N. J., department store, 10,000 tons for a bridge 
over the Columbia River in Washington, 5000 tons 
for a newspaper building in Chicago and a like 
tonnage for a New York school building. Bookings 
‘overed 25,000 tons, of which 11,000 tons was in 
New York and 4000 tons will go into a railroad 
bridge over the Hackensack River, New Jersey. 


The American Shipbuilding Co. will build two 
oll tankers for which Pittsburgh will supply the 
1200 tons of plates required. 


The Burlington and Canadian National rail- 
roads have ordered 1000 cars each, out of a week’s 
total of 2250. Additional inquiries are for 625 cars 
and there is also good inquiry for steel underframes 
and superstructures. Fully 100,000 tons of track 
accessories, it is estimated, are yet to be bought 
under the season’s needs. 


Alloy steel bar output is close to full mill 


Still Weak 


capacity. Demand for steel in general from the 
automobile trade is not up to expectations, though 
much is expected in the next two months. 


Wire and wire products, save for woven wir 
fence, which remains unchanged, are now rather 
generally quoted at 2.40c., Pittsburgh, for plair 
wire and 2.55c. for wire nails, or $2 a ton off fron 
the basis of three weeks ago, after sales wi 
made a dip of as much as $3. 


Hot and cold rolled strip steels still show wid 
irregularities and have not approached the state 
stabilization indicated in sheets. 


In tin plate, only one or two makers are withou! 
orders sufficient to sustain physically full operations 
over most of the first half of the year. Appreher- 
sion of a fuel shortage with the threatened coal 
strike is evidently leading container manufacturers 
to anticipate requirements. 


Business in pipe is good for the season, with the 
greater activity in the lapwelded product. Demanc 
is not taking the present production of 75 per cen" 
operation, but price cuts reported on standar 
weight pipe lack proof. 


The pig iron market apparently has not 
found bottom. In the Cleveland district and alons 
Eastern seaboard fresh concessions in prices hav 
driven in a fair volume of business. At Clevelan¢ 
where $17.50, base furnace, has become an ope! 
price on outside shipments, bookings for the wee! 
totaled 40,000 tons. In New York, eastern Pennsy! 
vania and New England combined sales totaled 36, 
000 tons, with prices subject to sharper concessions 
especially on Buffalo iron, on which $17.50, furnace 
has been done. At Boston, January was the firs 
month in two years to show no imports of pig 170” 
At Chicago a merchant furnace has been blown out 


Liberal stocking of coal, relieving concern ove! 
the possibility of a coal strike, has had its effect 
bringing no important changes in coke or © 
prices. All of the open-shop mines and coke plants 
except one have reduced wages of day labor to * 
and some of the small operators have succeeded , 
holding their men on the November, 1917, sca* 
calling for $5. 


A common price card for bolts, nuts and rivets, 
with a common discount of 70 per cent, is expeci® 
to become effective about April 1. 


Both of THE IRON AGE composite prices 
lower, that for pig iron having dropped to 919. 
from $19.21 last week. It was $21.79 one year 28° 
The finished steel composite is down to 2.374e. Pe 
lb., the lowest figure since 1922. It was 2.396. ae 
week and 2.439c. a month ago. 
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THE IRON AGE 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Feb. 8, Feb. 1, Jan. 11, Feb. 9, 


Pig lror er Gross Ton: 1927 1927 1927 1926 
Philadelphia. .$21.76 $21.76 $22.26 $23.76 

Valley furnace.... 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.50 
Southern, Cin’ti... 21.69 21.69 21.69 25.69 
Birmingham...... 18.00 18.00 18.00 22.00 


indry, Chicago*. 20.50 20.50 21.00 23.00 
d eastern Pa... 21.25 21.50 21.50 23.00 


Valley furnace.... 18.00 18.00 18.00 20.00 
essemer, del. P’gh 20.76 20.76 21.26 22.76 
Chicago* .... 20.50 20.50 21.00 23.00 
Valley sss cise 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.50 


rge, Pittsburgh.. 19.76 19.76 19.76 21.76 
ircoal, Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 
ganese, furnace.100.00 100.00 100.00 115.00 


Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 
ls, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
t ratis, at Wl. ssece 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
billets, Pittsburgh.. 33.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 
billets, Pittsburgh.. 33.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 


eet bars, P’gh.... 34.00 34.00 36.00 36.00 
ng billets, P’gh.... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
billets, Phila. . --- 86.80 40.30 40.30 41.30 
rods, Pittsburgh.... 43.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 


Cents Cents Cents Cents 
grvd. steel, P’gh, Ib. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 


Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 





t bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago...... 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.24 2.24 2.34 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. . 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Tank plates, Chicago.... 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, New York... 2.19 2.24 2.24 2.09 
Beams, Pittsburgh....... 1.90 1.90 2.00 1.90 
Beams, Chicago.......... 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Beams, New York....... 2.24 2.24 2.34 2.24 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.50 


*Th average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
Chicago district is 61c. per ton. 


a a Feb. 8, Feb. 1, Jan. 11, Feb. 9, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1927' 1927'  1927' 1926 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 24, P’gh 2.80 2.85 2.90 3.10 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chi- 
cago dist. mill........ 2.90 3.00 3.20 3.30 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh 3.75 3.75 3.75 4.05 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, Chi- 
3.95 4.25 
2.25 


cago dist. mill......... 3.85 3.85 
Sheets, blue, 9 and 10, P’gh 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Sheets, blue, 9 and 10, 

Chicago dist. mill..... 2.30 2.35 2.50 2.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 2.55 2.60 2.65 2.65 
Wire nails, Chicago. dist. 

a, ons wiht odd Maabe : 2.60 2.65 2.70 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh... . 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.50 
Plain wire, Chicago dist. 

GE 6 tees cadena ees eee at 2.45 2.50 2.55 2.55 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh. 3.25 3.30 3.35 3.35 
Barbed wire, galv., Chicago 

dist. mill. 64 ve ee ke ee 3.30 3.35 3.40 3.40 
Tin plate, 100 lb. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago....... $15.00 $15.50 $15.25 $17.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 16.00 16.00 16.50 17.50 
Heavy melting steel, P’gh 16.00 16.50 17.00 17.5 
Heavy melting steel, Phila. 14.50 15.00 15.50 16.00 
Heavy melting steel, Ch’go 13.00 13.25 13.25 13.75 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 15.7 15.75 16.00 17.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 17.00 17.00 17,00 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila... 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 11.75 12.75 12.50 12.75 

Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt.... $3.25 $3.25 $3.50 $10.50 
Foundry coke, prompt.. 4.25 4.25 4.50 11.50 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 12.75 13.25 13.25 14.50 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.30 12.87% 13.00 14.00 
Sed, Oe. TN ck oso cco 6.55 6.57% 6.85 8.07 
Zinc, New York........«. 6.90 6.92% 7.20 8.42 
ee Sy eee 7.22% £7.20 7.47% 9.12 
Lead, New York......... 7.40 7.40 7.65 9.25 
Tin (Straits), New York. . 69.50 66.50 66.87% 63.50 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 15.25 14.50 14.00 21.50 


exp rt business there are frequent variations from the above prices. Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 
prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 
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Pittsburgh 


Steel Buying Shows Further Gain—Large 
Pipe Project—Wire and Nails Reduced 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 8.—The first week of February 
jas seen a continuance of the moderate upward ten- 
— of last month in steel buying, and there is now 
he expectation that the month will score as much of 
‘ gain over January in sales, specifications and ship- 
ts as that month did over December. Expressed in 
country’s ingot production, last month was approxi- 
‘tely 10 per cent better than the month before, al- 

igh it failed to attain the mark of the same month 
t year by a like amount. March usually sees some 
‘pansion In consumption of steel, and there undoubt- 


has been and will be preparation for such a de- 


pment. 
Xailroad car buying has been heavier than it was to 
date last year, the mills are well supplied with 
dard-section rails and with large-diameter pipe, and 
'S a prospect that it will not be easy to get 
t deliveries a little later on pipe, 10 in. and larger, 
is understood that reservations are being made 
ne gas line to run from Amarillo, Tex., to Denver, 
vhich 325 miles of 20-in. pipe will be needed. The 
tive industry is counted on to provide an in- 
ng amount of tonnage in the next 60 days, when 
eleved retail sales will be larger than they are 


Ner 
il 


| business has not reached the volume nor are 








manufacturers yet well enough supplied with orders 
to make a firmer price stand possible. It is said that 
a firmer attitude on prices, or at least insistence on the 
part of manufacturers that buyers take out the steel 
placed for delivery in this quarter by the end of the 
period, would make for a sounder situation. Prices in 
general still favor buyers. Plates, which long have 
held at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, for either large or small 
lots, in the past week have developed a large-lot price 
as railroad car and structural work of size began to 
reach the mills. 

Manufacturers of wire products generally have an- 
nounced a new schedule $2 per ton below the last 
formal one, applying to all products except woven 
wire fence. Sheets and strips are no stronger than 
they have been. Pipe stands out as the firmest product 
in the list, but reports of shading in buttwelded sizes 
persist. 

Pig iron is inactive except for Bessemer grade, but 
prices cannot be marked down except upon the assump- 
tion that, if offered large tonnages, producers would 
make concessions. Scrap is sagging under its own 
weight, there being very little consumer interest. 

There has been such liberal stocking of coal that 
the possibility that the union miners and operators 
may be unable to reach an agreement at Miami, Fia., 
at the conference starting next week is causing little 
concern, as supplies are sufficient to carry the industry 
for several months. But there is a fear that the non- 
union fields may be disturbed. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. has put on a blast furnace at its Ohio Works, 
Youngstown, making 33 furnaces active out of 51 
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4t company. Steel ingot production in 
districts hovers around 75 per cent of 


capacity. 

Pig Iron Sales of Bessemer iron amounting to 
600 tons e been made in this market in the past 
aad rrving price of $19, Valley furnace. This 

ite he principal business of the week. The 
A Stee] Foundries are seeking 2500 tons of 
their Alliance, Ohio, works, but interest 
grade generally is low, because almost all other 
ise ther are well covered against their immediate 
é or have standing orders with regular 
f The open market in this grade has 
( ! mited. The quotation of merchant pro- 
: $18, Valley furnace, but it is nominal 
intested. Only carload lots of foundry iron are 
eing and these are going at $18.50. There is a 
( less would be acceptable on really sizable 
ig There seems to be a shortage of low phos- 
horus iron, and the market is firm at $29.66 to $29.76, 
elivered Pittsburgh district 
“ \ é rnace, the freight for de- 
( ] Pittsburgh district being 
$18.00 
18,00 
x 18.50 
. 18.00 
M 18.5 
28 00 
Steel and Iron Bars.—The ruling price on ordinary 
es is 1.90c.. base, Pittsburgh, and the few sales 
are being made at 2c. are usually of carload lots 
whicl iyers have put 10 or more sizes. Mills 
g the shed steel bar makers, the rail- 
lilders and steel fabricators have fair-sized 
ul merchant bars are not promising 

e! cer than two or three weeks on some sizes. 
\ rule, however, deliveries of merchant bars are 

g ide prompt! Iron bars are only moderately 

Structural Steel.—Large structural shapes are still 

juoted at 1.90c., base, Pittsburgh, but, as 

ial, large projects command special consideration. 

fabricating shops are not as busy as those in 

part he country, notably in the East. The 

( gie Steel Co. is offering its new Carnegie beam 

Plates.—I longer possible to quote the mar- 

' ngle e for large and small lots. A large- 
80 base, Pittsburgh, has appeared 

é rge tonnages for railroad car building and 

teel work. On small lots, the market is 

Ll 1.90< 

Ferroalloys.—Stee] 


) racts To? 


reedom than r 


ee] companies are specifying against 
ferromanganese with somewhat more 
ecently and the movement of 50 per cent 
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New business is light in all of these all, a 
given on page 461. - 

Fluorspar.—Current demands for g: 
few and small. Most of the large users ed 
winter requirements last fall, and there ; a 


nem 


‘ ‘ y Much 

of a movement in the winter months bec: consun - 
. Sul 

ers do not want material that has bee ted + 

the weather common to that season. Dom, am 


holding steadily at $18 per net ton at par is 
means $23.25 delivered at Pittsburgh or Buffa) 


110 fc I 
material with 85 per cent calcium fluoride a over 
5 per cent silica, 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Business is not a yvreat deal 


more active than it was before $33, Pit: burgh or 
Youngstown, for large billets and slabs, and $34 for 
sheet bars and small billets and slabs became open 
market quotations, probably because these prices rep- 
resent little real concession to non-integrated many. 
facturers who have been depending on regular sources 
of supply. For instance, one strip manufacturer late. 
ly has been paying $35, delivered, for slabs and bil 
lets, with no differential for size, which means 
f.o.b Pittsburgh price of $33.75. In a general way, 
the recent f.o.b. Pittsburgh prices have actually bee: 
delivered prices at Pittsburgh district points. ] 
makers of wire rods are now quoting $43, base, Pitts 
burgh or Cleveland. Skelp is still nominally quoted 
at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, but plates are showing a weak 
tendency, and usually skelp prices move along wit! 
those for plates. 


Wire Products.—Effective Feb. 7, leading producers 
went formally to $2.55, base, per keg, Pittsburgh, for 
bright nails and to $2.40, base, per 100 lb. for bright 
hard wire. This represents a drop of $1 a ton fron 


the prices recently ruling and of $2 per ton from th 


last formal price schedule and includes all products 
except woven wire fence, which remains at recent 
prices. Former differentials over Pittsburgh prices 1 
of $1 per ton at Anderson, Ind., Chicago district mill D 
and delivered Chicago, of $2 a ton at Duluth, Minn., D, 


and of $3 per ton at Birmingham and Worcester, Mass., 
are continued. The new schedule, it is believed, com- 


; ; 2a : H 
pletely reflects the prices which competition had 

brought out. Business has suffered a good deal from 

the recent unsettlement. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The movement of stand- 
ard-section rails on 1927 contracts is steady enough 
but reflects no urgency on the part of roads for large 
supplies in advance of the track-laying season. Th 
accessories are still slow, and there is only a fair de- 
mand for light-section rails. Small spikes are subject 
to price shading, but prices of other items are wher 
they were a week ago. 


Tubular Goods.—Business is as good as it 
at this time of the year, when building constructior 
work is subnormal and oil and gas well drilling opera- 
tions are hampered by weather or soil conditions 
There is somewhat more activity in lapwelded than in 
buttwelded pipe, but combined business is still insuffi- 


ever 


THE Iron AGE Composite Prices 


j rrosilicon on contracts is well up to expected quotas, 
splegeleisen specifications are light. The ton- 
nage of the latter released by contract buyers, how- 
nding a ready market, and prices are firm. 
’ 
Finished Steel 
Feb. 8, 1927, 2.374c. Per Lb. 
68 
i : . 
i K p s, I i 
: J } } ip 4 qd bla 
; ; te 87 pe cel 
= t tput f finished s l 
ny 
High Low 
: 4 Ke 
rT M: 
a4 sug. 18 
i60 0) 
if ja 


Pig Iron 
Feb. 8, 1927, $19.13 Per Gross Ton 


iz ’ 
ve e 
pre-war average 
ed on average of basic iron at. 
e and foundry irons at Chicago, P 
buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 
High Low 
7 $19.71, Jan. 4; $19.13, F 
ze 1.54 Jan. 5; 19.46, Ju 
22.50 Jan. 13; 18.96, J 
; “Soa. Feb. 26; 19.21, N 
0.86 March 20; 20.77, N 
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anny 


iron and Steel Bars 
Soft Steel 


Base Per Lb. 


gh mills. 


oédnenal 1.90c. to 2.00c. 


re 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
im .coctebchen ean 2.22c. to 2.32c. 


\ 


Mico we cccccce ademas 00 Bee. 


nd .osarstvncneeeaee 2.09¢. to 2.19¢. 


Cleve and, sizes up to l-in. rounds, 





1.90¢. to 2.00c. 
E Birmingham. .....sesesssess 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
Cif. Pacif POTTS... cece seveceeeeresees . -2.85c. 
F San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c, 

Billet Steel Reinforcing 
burgh mills... ccccbsens 1.90c. to 2.00c. 

Rail Steel 
| soos sseceseanee eae 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
ABO ocvscesesenseneeal 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Iron 

‘omn ron, f.0.b. Chicago. .....seseses> 2.00¢. 
Refine f.o.b. P’gh mills..... 2.90c. to 3.00c. 
‘omm 1, del’'d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c. 
mn , del’d New York.........6.- 2.24c, 





Tank Plates 


Base Per Lb. 


toburgh well. <.<ccéscwsnn 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
MOO onanen . see 2.00e, to 2.10c. 
Birmingham 2.05c. to 2.15¢ 

i Clovalamdl .cccccciiévedsbeeseeneeane 2.09¢ 
i Philadelphia ... .cesccaccnesbtewenet 2.22c. 
New York.... wre 
Pacific ports : .. -2.25e. to 2.30c. 


Structural Shapes 


Base Per Lb. 
Pittsburgh Gnslle. cccvccccesnensouee 1.90c. 


Chicago ...... 
F.o.b. Birmingham 
Del'd Cleveland 
Del’d Philadelphia.............- 
Del’ Mow Wells c6éce<ciccdtsae 


weccccc ccc cheese OO B08. 
.s¥bwsshvns Oeue 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
cst ntnnssiedaan 2.09c. to 2.19¢. 
. -2.12¢. to 2.22c. 
. .2.14¢. to 2.24c. 


f, Pacie  OO0O8. sas sen ncleede ik ae 2.35c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, 
Strips) 


Bands 


and 


Base Per Lb. 


gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh, 
a ; 2.10c. to 2.30c. 
\il gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh. .2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Al gages, narrower than 6 in., Chicago, 
2.44c. to 2.50c. 
gages, 6 in. and wider, Chicago, 
2.34c. to 2.40c. 
Cold-Finished Steel 
Base Per Lb. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills....... 2.30c. to 2.40c. 
B, £.0.b. ChbeegGs oo scescucesceueas van 2.40c. 
a, Cleveland ..sscsesessescsnceneseenee 2.45c. 
ons ting ground, f.o.b. mill. ..... *2.55c. to 3.00c. 
Strit f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..... 2.80c. to 3.05c. 
Strips, f.0 b. Cleveland mills... ...2.85c. to 3.00e. 
ivered Chicago......... 3.15c. to 3.30c. 


“According to size. 


Wire Products 


Hders 


Cleveland) 


Base Pe 


8, l-in. and longer........... 
shorter than 1-in 

staples : 

staples 


ated nails 


in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


r Keg 


. 2.55 


Base Per 100 Lb. 


ain wire, No, 9 gage 
I ence wire 


e. No. 9 
galv'd 
painted. . 


» district 
@) 


} 


‘ per ton above the foregoing. 


. 3.25 
- 3.00 


mill and delivered Chicago 


Bir- 


~ mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
= a ton higher on production of 
uluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 


Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 


Base to Retailers Per Ne 


irgh 
OG iscsnnee 
rson, Ind 


t Ton 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed 

Base Per Lb. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . .2.10c. to 2.25c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ohio mill... .2.10c. to 2.30c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill 

2.30c. to 2.40c. 
Nos, 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia. .2.52c. to 2.62c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham. .2.50c. to 2.55c. 


Boz Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 24, f.0.b. Pittsburgh........ . -2.80c. to 2.90. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Ohio mill........ . .2.80¢. to 2.90. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Ch’go dist. mill...... 2.90c. to 3.00, 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia......... $.12c. to 8.82c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham................. 8.15c: 
Metal Furniture Sheets 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade.3.95c. to 4.05c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade.3.80c. to 3.90c. 
Galvanized 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.70c. to 3.80c. 
Dee. BA, Cite: GD Mies oc ccc cccccntcncees 3.75e. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill. .3.85c. to 3.95¢ 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia......... 4.07c. to 4.17¢. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham........ 4.00c. to 4.05¢ 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.00c. to 3.05c. 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill. . .3.10c. te 3.20c 
Automobile Body Sheets 
No. 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh............... ..4.15¢ 
Long Ternes 
No. 24, 8-Ib. coating, f.o.b. mill........... 4.30¢. 


Tin Plate 


Per Base Box 


Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. . .$5.50 
Standard éokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, Ind. 5.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-lb. coating, 100 20-Ib. coating 1.C.$16.20 

Ib. base ....$11.40 | 25-Ib. coating 1.C. 17.90 
8-lb. coating L.C. 11.70 | 30-Ib. coating I1.C. 19.45 
15-Ib. coating I1.C. 14.85 | 40-Ib. coating I.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


S. A. E. 

Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb 
2100* (144% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 

eee $3.00 to $3.15 
2300 (3%4% Nickel) ...........+- 4.30 to 4.40 
2500 (5% Nickel) .........+.++: 5.50 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 3.30 to 3.40 
$200 (Nickel Chromium) ........- 4.75 to 56.00 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 7.00 to 7.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) .......... 3.30to 3.40 
5200* (Chromium Steel) .......... 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 4.20to 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
See) ve cccccccedsnsases .20to 3.25 

Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 

Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.).......... 4.10 to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 

Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.20to 4.30 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 

1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.25 to 4.35 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50 

0.70 Chrom., 0.15—6.25 Molyb.).. 3.40to 3.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 

(1 — 1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 

PURGES: 5 bs vbcccccoccseuces 4.50 to 4.75 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is lc. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


“ *Not S. A. E. specification, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conférm to S. A. E. system. 


Rails 


Per Gross Ton 


Standard, f.o.b. mill........ a $43.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill, . 36.00 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. 

PL cade > seen eb hdpeoese ves 34.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go 

Sl ssdve bw eashaneee sb onanee $36.00 to 38.00 
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Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. Mill) 


Base Per 100 Lb. 
Spikes, % in. and larger........... $2.80 to $3.00 
Spikes, in. and smaller......... 2.90 to 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge............- 
Track bolts, all sizes 
fe. RC Te 
BORE DD 6 04. ctcetdbben cebasebine 





Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
bie nase 45 19 to %..+11 +39 
Ses Te yee 22 2 
fevodwe 56 42 ic gh pow. ae 11 
ks wemee de 60 48 1 to 1%.. 30 12 
1 to 8.. 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
S. sacednes 55 43 Bi eens cue 23 7 
2% to 6.. 59  47%/12% ...... 2% 11 
7 and 8... 656 43 $8 to 6.... 2 18 


9 and 10.. 54 41%/7 to 12... 26 11 
ll and 12. 53 40 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


| EE 41 24% to %..4+19 +54 

% to %.. 47 90%) % ......- 21 1 
idbased 5842 meee 

kena 58 «47H i to 1%... 80 14 

1to1%... 60 49 

fen... @ & 


Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


RS as tna 23 4 
2% to 4.. 57 46%/12% to 4.. 20 18 

45 ath, to 8. 28 «Oo 
7 to 8.... 52 89%/7 to 8.... 21 1 
824%4|9 to 12... 16 2 
31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 56%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with supplementary 
discount of 5%. On iron pipe, both black and 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 5 and 2%4%. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base is 2% points less. Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.c.b. Pittsburgh 


ll and 12. 4 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
2 to 2% im..... 27 1 Bt bp esbeéve +18 
2% to 2% in... 37 | 1% to 1% in...4+ 8 
a Mr cantsaccta: ae 2 to 2 m....—8 
8% to 8% in... 42% | 2% to vt is — 7 
4 to 18 in...... 46 8% to 4% in...— 9 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tens and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 


Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
8 dm. beccae ene 60 Dine enienens 465 
1% to 1% in.... 62 8% to 3% in... 47 
) ee Srey ery 36 Gi evapaedsaes 50 
DB OR Be Wis ccsvs 31 4%, 6 and 6 in 45 
2% to 2% in... 39 

Hot Rotled 
2 and 2% in.... 34 8% and 3% in.. 88 
2% and 2% in.. 42 G We Wiisenses - 
eee 48 4%, 6 and6éin.. 48 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and in- 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me 
chanical tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Off Liat 


Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30%, base............ 55 
Carbon, 0.30% to 0.40%, base............ 50 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse 
counts on small lots are less than the above. 
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cient to take the production of a 75 per cent operation 
of the mills, which is the present average of mill en- 
gagement. Several mills have a fair backlog of line 
pipe, as delivery against some of the recent awards is 
not to be made until early spring, when road conditions 
will permit getting the pipe to location. Generally, 
pipe prices are holding well, but some cutting is re- 
norted on standard-weight pipe. The market in boiler 
tubes continues highly competitive. Discounts are 
ven on page 459. 
Sheets.—In view of mill operations of between 65 
70 per cent of capacity, consumers apparently are 
nvinced that the decline in prices has run its 
e and consequently are not buying with confi- 
lence nor much ahead of their real requirements. Pos- 
bly the market would do better if producers took a 
mer price stand, but with several still “hungry” for 


ders, it becomes necessary for others to meet the 
mpetition to preserve regular consuming connec- 
ns. On black sheets 2.90c., base Pittsburgh, is all 
hat asked by any of the mills, while the ruling 
are 2.80 to 2.85 Galvanized sheets range 
ra from 3.70c. to 3.80c., with some sales re- 
jown to 3.65c. and for small lots, as high as 

. Blue annealed sheets take a range of from 
Or ) 2.30c., but these prices are extremes, on large 


nnages in the one case and for very small lots in the 
he There seems to be no deviation from 4.15c., 
( automobile body sheets 
lin Plate—Only one or two makers lack orders 
t to provide a physically full operation of pro- 
pacity over much of the first half of the 


4} 


The possibility that an expected strike of union 
n April 1 will affect operation of the non 
mines and shorten coal supplies makes container 
facturers willing to anticipate their requirements. 
rt little doubt that the mills are running at a 
iller rate than would be the case if there were not 
yme uncertainty as to coal supplies when the demand 
at its highest and there is need of heavy 

Lif I plate Fair export demand is reported 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Makers 
not able to build up backlogs, as there has been 
ome stepping up of production in keeping with large: 


pecifications and shipments. The automotive industry 

still feeling its way in the matter of larger produc 
tion and is depending upon the mills to execute orders 
juickly. Buyers of very large tonnages are drawing 
against contracts carrying a price of 2.30c., base Pitts- 


burgh, but on all other business 2.40c. is the quotation 
1 there are no deviations from it. 
Hot-Rolled Flats.—Prices are still unsettled but not 


- 


iotably changed from those of the past two weeks. 


Round lots of strips, embracing both wide and narrow 
aterial, are selling on a common base, usually that 
for wide stock, but there has been no formal abandon- 
ment of the differential between wide and narrow 
trips. Makers of hoop steel or very narrow strips 


generally regard 2.20c., base, as minimum, and some 
vill not go under 2.30c. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—The market appears a shade 
er, because of the fact that most makers have 
iccumulated an order book on the recent break in 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Base per Lb 
plate . 8.00c 
ctural lape . 8.00c 
teel bars and small shape 2.90« 
ing steel bars se i ‘ 2.90 
I k sheet (No. 24 gage), 25 or more 
bundles ; : 3.75« 
7alvanized sheet (No. 24 gage) 25 or 
I bundles ; 4.60 
I e annealed sheets (No. 10 gage), 25 or 
more sheets ; bs » ~- 3.80 
d-finished shafting and screw stock— 
R nds and hexagor — 
Square ind flats ‘ 4.10c 
3 


Small 80c. to 5.25c 


Wire, black soft nnealéd, base per 100 Ib. $3.00 
I : 7 f base per 100 Ib 3.00 
Common wire na per keg 3.00 


Cement coated nails, per keg 3.05 


February 10, 1997 


prices and can afford to be more independen: Small. 
lot business has been taken in the past week at 3.95 
base, which would work back on a schedul: observed 
by some makers a short time ago to 2.85c. for lots of 
50 tons or more. On really large lots 2.80c., base. ha: 
been and still can be done, and there are lower prices 
than 3.25c., base, on small lots. 


Warehouse Business.—There has been no reflectio, 
in local warehouse prices of the recent declines jn mj! 
prices except in sheets. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Interest centers in a pr 
posal to issue a common price card for bolts, nuts and 
rivets, with a common discount of 70 per cent. Th 
matter has been under discussion for some time and is 
expected to be perfected and become effective around 
April 1. Current business in these lines is fairly 
active, with prices holding at recent levels. 


Coke and Coal.—The past week has brought n 
important change in the market. Prices are just 
where they were a week ago on coke, and no materia] 
change is noted in coal prices. There is plenty of 
coal for all requirements, however, and prices favor 
buyers. If there is any concern over conditions after 
April 1, it is on the part of the coal producers rather 
than consumers, who are making preparations in such 
a way as not to disturb prices. All of the open-shoy 
mines and coke plants, except those of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., are now paying the scale calling for $6 per 
day to day labor, while some of the small operators 
have succeeded in holding their men on the November 
1917, scale, calling for $5 for day labor. 


Old Material.—Prices continue to recede, and on 
heavy melting steel not more than $16 can be readily 
obtained, while dealers are bidding only $15.50 for de- 
livery at one point in the district where a recent sale 
of about 10,000 tons was made at $16. There have been 
offerings of small lots of this grade at $16 to consum- 
ers who have rather exacting requirements, but these 
were tonnages that had to be moved and it is probable 
that on an inquiry from melters 25c. and even 50c. a 
ton more would be asked. There are still some high- 
priced orders to be covered, but as buyers are not 
pressing for shipment, the sellers are not eagerly seek- 
ing supplies. Few of the other grades are commanding 
recent prices. The February scrap list of the Norfolk 
& Western Railway contains 5780 gross tons. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ yards in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $16.00 to $16.25 
Mera WES : sis eweecaca ..... 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Compressed sheet steel..... pie 15.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends... 14.00 
tailroad knuckles and couplers.. 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs. 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 
i 4008 ...1ccdenenaeeeiasn . 20.00 to 20.50 
low phosphorus mill plates..... 19.50 to 20.00 
Low phosphorus, light grade.... 17.50to 18.00 


Low phosphorus punchings...... 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel car axles... : 


Cas irom wheels .....«csucacwes 16.00 to 16.50 
Rolled steel wheels. . RRS ial 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Short shoveling steel turnings... 12.00 to 12.50 
Sheet DAF CTOPS .. oc ccessbés obuee 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 12.00to 12.50 
Heavy breakable cast. ; ... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast iron borings .... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.50 to 13 00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 16.00 to 16.25 
Railroad or automobile malleable . 
Toe ssc csdaeeane : vewee oe 00to 17.50 





Slight Gain in Employment in Metal- 
Working Shops 


A slight gain in employment in December was © 
ported by shops affiliated with the National Mets! 
Trades Association, Chicago. In December the nun 
ber employed totaled 585,494, as against 585,485 ™ 
November. The total was considerably below those 
for October and September, which were 610,425 an¢ 
634,780 respectively. The membership of the associa- 
tion includes plants in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa and Missouri. 
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Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 





b. BNE OVEP..cccccccccesecsce $33.00 
cater 6. © ae 34.00 
Mueew ..cocececcesesndeseeese 40.00 
ail. .icccstee 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 
me DeseeGE « <.v.c00centenb seen $36.00 
Ores 


uperior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 
Per Gross Ton 





Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.........- $4 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron..... 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.60% irom.......--. - 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.60% iron......... 
High phosphorus, 51.60% from........+++++ 
reign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 
low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
n dry Spanish or Algeria. ..9.50c. to 10c. 
Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 562% manganese, 
from the CaucasuS......ccsessscess 40c. to 41c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian, African or Indian, 
basis BOGG 2 cccccccescctecestesbees 40c. to 42c, 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
pemeswtemOeD oscvbswosadaebadem $12.00 to $13.50 
Per Ton 


Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr2Oxz, crude, 
cif. Atlantic senboard......cccccccesss $22.50 
Per Lb. 

Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
Meh, Gelbvenhl «<éccecesoevesuaena 50c. to B5c. 


Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
$3.25 


PIONS cccccccecccnseneseneeuee 
Foundry, f.o.b. 
_ prompt $4.00 to 4.50 
Poundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 
ndry, by-product, New Eng- 
atand, GofE .0.ccaccceagensdiuets 18.00 
foundry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered........... 9.59 to 10.77 
5.50 to 6.00 
10.50 


Foundry, Birmingham ........... 
ndry, by-product, St. Louis.... 


Coal 


Per Net Ton 

Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
MOMS occ cnhsandsade seen $1.75 to $2.00 

Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
ONES ..ccccctnncdeunaneeee 1.85 to 2.00 
Mine rur n gas coal, for. Pa. place eo 25 
Steam slack, f.0.b. Pa. mines.. 1.25 85 
40 50 


to 2. 
to 1. 
sas slack, f.0.b. W. We mines. 1.40to 1. 





Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 

Per Gross Ton 

SO oe Bie BO PE oc cos cvdescécesees $33.00 
Bene Sern, HO, TE Bec e veces ccccadses 34.00 

Skelp 

Per Lb. 

NE 5 de dedi Cin ed dadvees enedebnenes 1.90c. 
 wcadewe¢y bath ce 6 eh are eaacedar «aren 1.90¢, 
ET tn Bhs abaheadiesa mites 1.90. 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 


Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d........ $100.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 
iE vienskeddwebaseesesheedes odeebe an 100.00 


Spiegeleisen 


Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Demnaetie, BD tm Bhs ccccccccccccvceccess $37.00 
Domestic, 16 to 199.....ecccseeeccnecuce 36.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Deliwered 


BGR) <cdcogneo sheeted econccucncececcecoues $85.00 
WED Kecenenieekladhaes 6000550000 xbcoseune 145.00 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 

BOG cuie songnies Ne cc vacteses $39.00 
o) aa 37.00 | 14 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 





Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
$84.00 |12% ........45.- $38.00 
BUG: seccwebas cos 86.00 


Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 





Per Gross Ton Per Gross Zo 
OO8. cceeeernawe EEE Scavcnseanece $32.00 
eee DTI. sscncedetous 84.00 
nT cipsdvete¢ens MEO LEED vevccccocececs 36.00 
ee re 30.00 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal, 
Eh hoe edlscere 4 dob eude scenes ~~. -$1.08 to $1.10 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 
to 70% Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. iv- 
ered, in carloads 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. oh ceed $8.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 


material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale 

Tenn., base, per met ton.........sssse0. $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala., per net ton...........s06. $122.50 


Wire Rods 
Per Gross Ten 
$43.00 





Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 6.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 17.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%...... 10.00 per ton over base 
BA6 obitics 0k scneoSienen 15.00 per ton over base 

*Chicago mill base is $44. Cleveland mil} 
base, $43. 


Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Llinois 
and Kentucky mimes...............6.55- $18.00 


No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. .$20.00 
Foreign, 85% caleium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 
$17.00 to $17 40 
Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not over 2%% silica 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines......$42.50 


Fire Clay 


Per 1000 f.0.b Works 
High Duty Moderate Duty 


Pennsylvania ...$40.00 to $43.00 $38.00 to $40.00 
Maryland ...... 48.00 to 46.00 88.00 to 40.00 
New Jersey..... 56.00 to 75.00 
GREP cécvovesese 40.00 to 48.00 88.u0te 40.0° 
Kentucky ...... 40.00 to 48.00 388.00 to 40.0 
Tilinois ......... 40.00 to 48.00 36.06 to 38.00 
Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.00 35.00to 388.00 
Ground fire clay, per tom....... 6.5010 7.50 
Silica Brick 

Per 1000 f.0 b. Works 
Pemmegeethe, soc ccccccesdésscces kev eds we $40.00 
CORI bic cba 0:0 006.00 erods fb v66be ceBenses 49.00 
DOE Bi oda Sines cicicadvesbevateve 60.00 
Silica clay, per ton.........+... .$8.00 to 9.00 


Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 


Standard sizes, f.o.b. Baltimore and 


CRED, DUD tates cevaceacnadisvbsawouse $65.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
CE US bo a caduevesGhaestectensieeee 40.00 
Chreme Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Bie’: Gs: . . . viadinwesdees 6a . $46.00 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
( Less-than-Carload Lots) 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 


* Per Cent Of List 
Mach = ben anal. rolled threads... .60 and 10 
AL y a sizes threads. 
Carriage bolts, smaller = swads. 50, 19 and - 
ee oc cccccunnessgpeneaesehin 60, 10 and 10 
-*rriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes...60 and 10 
ay carriage USNS. ..00ceene elena 65 and 10 
Phew o 0005000028 se 0ebebenes bens 60, 10 and 10 
“ow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


, Extra of 20% for other style heads 
Machine bolts, e.p.e. and t wain, = 4 ime 


=r 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt we? and longer sizes......... 45, 10 and 5 
Rol: a8 With hot-pressed nuts.....50, 10 and 10 
Ror) With cold-pressed nuts..... 45, 10 and 6 

ressea nuts, blank and tapped, square, 

wee 4. 
fot-pressed mute, blank or tape ERE 
Cr : 4.40c. per Ib. off list 
ts square or hex. nuts, blank or 
Wa @ "ttt eeessecveccces 4.10c. per Ib. off list 
: - -6.75c. to 6.50c. per Ib. off list 
7 “icago and Pittsburgh. 
ol vant om machine, carriage and lag 
On h. .. ” Cent more than above for car lots. 
count; ested and cold-punched nuts the dis- 


iid 
f 


for cas) 2*: More per 100 Ib, than 


s 





Bolts and Nuts 
(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Off List 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
= and smaller, wn iiiccere 80, 10, 10 and 5 


in. and larger, U. 8. S...... 75, 10, 10 and & 

sizes, S. A. E... whatewe 80, 10, 10, 10 and 5 

8S. A. E., % in. and larger. “15, 10, 10, 10 and 6 
Stove bolts in packages............. 80, 10 and & 
Stove bolts in bulk.............. 80, 10, 5 and ry, 
Be EE Wedt5s con occenerescoocepesane 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 


Nuts 

(Actual freight eve up to but not exceeding 

per 100 Ib.) 
ii: Vittdinn okt alee ts large quantities) 
Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 
S.AE. U.S.S. SAE. USS 
-in..... $0.44 $0.44 -in.... $2.86 40 
senee 0.515 0.515 sooc Oe Oa 
e 0.62 0.66 ---» 5.66 6.80 
. 0.79 1 ---» 890 8.90 
sneae 1.01 1.06 |1%-in.... 12.60 18.10 
ty 1.42 }1 ~++- 18.36 18.85 
a 1.70 1.78 |1%-in.... 21.00 21.00 


Large Rivets 
Base per 100 Lb. 


Pa PR. ccccvecegsbenene $2.30 to $2.40 
Pak, GGG cies ucikettpaecettae 2.60 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Of LAst 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh ....... 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland ......... 70, 10 and 5 to 70 andle 
P.o.b. Chicago .....+++.. 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 16 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but mot exceeding S0c. 
we per 100 Ib.) 
Per Gent Of LAst 
Milled cap screws..... cvccecccccecess 80 ana 10 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and 5 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread.........96 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S.8. thread, 


“ ie 80, 10 and 16 
pset op cae, GAM, Gee, 

16 and 18 

Upset set screws........... cvseceeesS@, 10 ands 
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Chicago 


Plates, Shapes and Bars Decline—1150 
Cars Placed—Furnace Blown In 


Cuicaco, Feb. 8.—Ingot production in the Chicago 
district is steadily increasing, but prices of finished 
steel products are easier. A 2c. price on plates, shapes 


i bars applies principally in outside territory, which 
as been made highly competitive by lower quotations 


producers to the East. The general run of busi- 
I n and close to Chicago is still at 2.10c., when 
( r mixed shipments of cut-to-length mate- 
If a buyer is willing to take delivery at the con- 
nience of the producer and if requirements cover a 
narrow range of steel products in mill lengths, the 
, ¢ ) C} or 
The Steel Corporation has blown in another blast 


ond in two weeks. The fore- 
most producer now has 17 furnaces in blast out of 27, 
t count for the district is 26 active out of 

6 steel rks stacks The Inland Steel Co. is oper- 
ng 1 reduced rate in its sheet mills while a 
eine made from the old to a new sheet 

In the meantime ingot production will be 
maintained at capacity and operating schedules on the 
tructural, rail and bar mills will be increased. The 
rate of ingot output for the Chicago district as a whole 
now stands at close to 85 per cent. Bar mills are 90 
per cent engaged, and rail mills are on an 85 per cent 


pecifications for finished steel products are heavy. 

Tank makers are ready to take out plates recently 

purchased, and forgers are operating on heavier sched- 

ules. Railroad equipment awards include 1150 freight 

500 sets of underframes and superstructures. 

Fresh inquiry calls for 1335 freight car underframes 

' superstructures for box cars. The 

Northern is in the market for 500 box cars, 14 

ca and 12 locomotive tenders Two Western 
railroads will take bids on 22 locomotives. 

Pig Iron.—T) market is not active, and prices 
given no real test. Purchases of 500 to 800 
een made at $20.50, base local furnace, but 

rloads of Northern iron were sold in 

} at $20, base. A Chicago ‘furnace quoted $18.50, 

ba r $20.65, delivered, on an inquiry near the Ohio 
Rive Che busin was closed with an Ohio furnace. 
A use! St. Paul has closed for 500 tons of Northern 
ro! St. Paul railroad is asking for 500 tons 
for delivery at Milwaukee. An order for 150 tons of 
Dp is brought $31.50, delivered Chicago, and 
nquiry for this commodity calls for 100 tons. All 
the Chicago pig iron market lacks strength. Buy- 
ng and inquiry are on a light scale, and present quota- 
I teady. Shipments are a trifle heavier 


Q Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
I I ire f.o.b. local furnace, and do 

Lee witching charge of 6Ic. per 

re for iron delivered at com 


undry, sil. 1.75 


Norther N 1 foundry, sil. 2.: 


5 ner! ‘ 2 (barge and rail) 32.18 
\ YD 1 to 2 per cent 


8 per cent 53.29 


icon 14 to 


Ferroalloys.—It is reported here that a large do 
mestic producer of spiegeleisen is out of the market 


or February Buyers are being offered foreign 
material at $37 to $38, New Orleans. The freight 
rate to Chicago is $7.56. Specifications for 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon and for ferromanganese are in good volume 
W juot ) per cent ferromanganese, $107 
del r C} Lf 50 per cent ferrosilicon $8 
delivers spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $44 


delivered Chicag 


Plates.—The Chicago market on plates is 2c. to 


awl. 


- ae cs 
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2.10c., depending upon the attractiveness of 
ness. Most individual orders from the ge: 
are small, calling for mixed sizes and for deli: 
at the earliest convenience of producers, an 
ness of this kind 2.10c. is being obtained. 
tion from the East is keen, and Chicago 


ucers 
have been forced to lower their prices $2 a | yu 
lying territory. Specifications from car bu S al 


tank makers are large, and mill schedules 
favorably arranged for economical production than has 
been the case for some time past. Some n are 
now booked six to seven weeks ahead, though th 
average for the district is three weeks. A stee] pine 
line for Minneapolis calls for 2000 tons. Orders f; 
freight cars total 1150, 1000 being for the Burlingto, 
and 150 for the Santa Fe. Outstanding inquiry 
light, amounting to about 1500 freight and 45 pass 

ger cars. The Illinois Central, which at various times 
has been reported as coming into the market for 
to 9000 cars, has not issued a definite inquiry. 


The mill quotation on plates is 2c. to 2.1 
lb. base, Chicago. 


Structural Material.—Chicago producers, in orde: 
to meet competition from the East and to book attra 
tive business, are naming 2c. to 2.10c. as the rang 
of Chicago base prices for structural material. Th 
size of the order has little bearing on the price asked 
but range of sizes, length and delivery expected 
the deciding factors. Fabricating awards are 1 
large, but active inquiry in Chicago includes 4400 tons 
for the Woodlawn Theater, 5500 tons for the Medina! 
Athletic Club and 5000 tons for the Chicago Dail; 
News Building, a total of 15,000 tons. In prospect 
but nevertheless taking definite form, are 22,000 tons 
for an opera house and office building, 15,000 tons 
for the Board of Trade Building, 15,000 tons for 
post office, 14,000 tons for a city and county building 
and 21,000 tons for the first section of the Agricul 
tural Mart, a total of 87,000 tons. Competition among 
fabricators is keen, and going bids are low. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2 
..10c. per Ib. base, Chicago. 


Bars.—Mild steel bars are being quoted at 2 
2.10c., Chicago, depending upon the desirability 
the tonnage. In general, producers are interested 
orders for mill lengths and of few sizes, and for bus 
ness of that kind they are willing to take $2 a 
below the schedule of a week ago. Orders specifying 
a wide range of sizes and odd lengths are accepte 
at 2.10c., Chicago. In outlying territory 2c. is th 
ruling price, this having been established to hold trad 
that was threatened by lower prices at Pittsburg! 
Specifications for soft steel. bars are fully 30 per cen 
heavier than last week, and mills in this district hav 
speeded up to 90 per cent of capacity. Both new ! 
ing and shipments are close to the tonnage received 
on specifications. Orders from the railroad car bull 
ers are noteworthy in size, and forgers, who Wor 
hand in hand with the automotive industry, are 0% 
among the largest users of bars. Specifications an¢ 
new buying by agricultural machinery builders ar 
larger, but have been influenced more by recent orders 
for export trade than by a quickening in the deman¢ 
for farm equipment at home. One producer of allo 
steel bars is operating close to full capacity as a res" 
of an upturn in demand. The iron bar market is quie' 
and quotations are steady at 2c., Chicago. In rail ste 
bars, specifications are holding steady, but sales 4m 
a trifle heavier. Backlogs account for five to six wees 
of operation, but mill schedules are so arranged thal 
buyers are well taken care of on the question of “ 
livery. The demand for fence posts is not up +a 
expectations of the trade and is below that of the "r 
week of February a year ago. Arrangements havé 
been made with Chicago reinforcing bar warehouses 
so that hereafter they will take orders for hard s*’ 
reinforcing bars. On this business mills are expec’ 
to maintain a spread of about $4 between their proe 


n- 


uct and billet steel bars. For reinforcing bars in 4% 


be 


Se 


+ 


; ° 1) 
Lities of 100 tons, or over, 2.10c., Chicago, wil : 
quoted, but quotations to the general manufacturits 
trade remain at 1.90c. to 2c., Chicago. 


, rhe prices per Ib. are’: Mild steel bars, * 
2.10c. base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c. base 


ago; rail steel bars, 1.90c. to 2c. base, Chicas’ 


‘ 
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Track Supplies.—Rail mill operations in 
have been stepped up and now stand at 
ne! f capacity. With large railroads covered 
oe eprine delivery, rail purchases from now on 
ng are expected to be small. On the other 
estimated by the trade that fully 100,000 
k accessories are still to be placed in this 
it Production of track supplies here is at 
‘pel t of capacity, and the tendency is to in- 
s rate is below that of a year ago as a 
the completion of a track accessory plant 
nnessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. Orders 
that company are no longer made up at 
Several Western railroads have entered or- 
3000 tons of track accessories, 10 per cent 
nage being angle bars. 
ndard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
b. maker’s mill. 
ndard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per lb. mill; track 
vith square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 
1; angle bars, 2.75c. mill. 
Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Co. is low bidder at $35, base Birmingham, on 
ns of 6 to 16-in. pipe for Duluth, Minn. The 
rate is $11. James B. Clow & Sons have taken 700 
12-in. Class D pipe, and the Lynchburg Foun- 
, 1000 tons of 6, 8 and 16-in., Classes B and D, 
Pontiac, Mich. Fort Dodge, Iowa, has awarded 
tons to the McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., and the 
States company has taken 4200 tons of 6-in. 
iss B and 16-in. Class C pipe for Detroit. Dear- 
Mich., will open bids on Feb. 9 on 2000 tons 
8 and 12-in., Classes B and C. Prices are show- 
¢ greater strength, and some small business has been 
iced at $1 above present quotations. There are, 
however, a few sizes still in stock, and some makers 
have low spots to fill on their books. 


We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as fol- 
ws: Water pipe, 4-in., $47.70 to $49.20; 6-in. and 
ver, $43.70 to $45.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 

extTa 


Reinforcing Bars.—Some of the dealers who have 
eretofore taken orders only for billet steel bars are 
w handling rail steel reinforcing bars also. The 
steel is being quoted at about $4 less than the 
esent schedule on billet steel reinforcing bars. Hard 
| bars are not being stocked in warehouses, but 
are being taken for mill delivery at 2.10c. per 
Chicago, for lots over 100 tons each, at 2.25c. for 
» 100 tons, at 2.40c. for 5 to 25 tons, and at 2.55c. 
than 5 tons. Fresh inquiry is in larger voi- 
ind dealers believe that conditions are favorable 
eavier shipments in February. Three large proj- 
the Cook County jail addition, the Waukegan, 
filtration plant, and the Knights of Columbus club 
se, Chicago, are active. General contracts for IIli- 
road work are being placed, and contractors are 
ng arrangements for reinforcing steel, which aver- 
10 tons per mile. Chicago warehouse prices on 
steel reinforcing bars are steady at 2.30c. to 
per lb. 
Sheets.—This market is quiet, and prices are weak. 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes........ ee 
Mild steel bare . «cas suake cine cae 
Neinforcing bars, billet steel... ..2.30c. to 2.75c. 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting— 
Rounds and hexagons............-. 3.60c. 
Fiats Gt NGMEUE. «650 cmacctaes . eee, 
ps ovens oes 8S 6UTSUEECER SEES 4.15c. 
ds oc owe’ pene Sane ee ieee .. 8.66c. 
-4 black sheets ...... ; ....8.05c. to 3.15c. 
10 blue annealed sheets...... 2.40c. to 2.45c. 
1 galvanized sheets.........3.90c. to 4.00c. 
ndard railroad spikes............-- -. 3.55c. 
ROMs ..605ssenkhenseees es .. 4.55c. 
tural rivete §.. oseesowes pews eb eeuewd 3.50c. 
ee re 3.70c. 
Per Cent Off List 

bolts ...adsebe baseeareeee eee 

age bolts ...cctcsvevscestes ene cue 47 

OF lag SOTOWE 2s 0 s.c%.46s see deel 


ressed nuts, squares, tapped or blank, 
3.25c. off per Ib. 

ressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, 
3.75c. off per Ib. 


black annealed wire, per 100 Ib...... $3.30 
mon wire nails, base per kegm........-- 3.05 
nt coated nails, base per keg.......- 3.05 


vce reap eenernEnense ceuNRERORESERDeta THERE LCE EE OTT 
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Chicago prices on black sheets range from 2.95c. to 
3.05c., and for the blue annealed from 2.35c. to 2.45c. 
Production in this district is at 60 to 65 per cent of 
capacity, and deliveries range from one to four weeks, 
depending upon the product. The Inland Steel Co. 
will operate at“a low rate for the next two or three 
weeks, during which time a change-over will be made 
from the old to the new sheet bar mill. 
Chicago delivered prices from mill at 2.95c. to 

3.05c. for No. 24 black; 2.35c. to 2.45c. for No. 10 

blue annealed; 3.90c. to 4c. for No. 24 galvanized. 

Delivered prices at other Western points are equal to 

the freight from Gary plus the mill prices, which are 

5c. per 100 lb. lower than the Chicago delivered 

prices. 

Wire Products.—Mild weather throughout the Cen- 
tral States has revived interest in spring demand, and 
orders this week show an improvement. Jobbers are 
entering larger orders for wire nails, and the railroads 
are also taking larger quantities of that commodity. 
Specifications from the manufacturing trade are steady. 
On the whole, both riew buying and specifications are 
lighter than a year ago at this time, and users are 
still inclined to take wire products in close conform- 
ity with immediate requirements. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications from buy- 
ers who have contracts are somewhat heavier, but in- 
dividual orders are small and indicate that users will 
take only immediate requirements. A fair amount of 
spot buying is coming before the trade, and this busi- 
ness is being taken at the full schedule. 

Coke.—Shipments are holding to the rate of late 
January, and contract prices are steady at $9.75, local 
ovens, or $10.25, delivered in the Chicago switching 
district. Spot orders are more numerous and are be- 
ing taken at 50c. above the contract schedule. 


Old Material.—Users are taking a fair amount of 
scrap, but orders are small and dealers are under pres- 
sure to place tonnage as it comes on track. There is 
no need for inquiry on the part of purchasers, sellers 
being at hand with offerings of practically all grades 
at prices below the level of a week ago. Orders taken 
recently for borings are large, but consumption is 
moderate and there appears to be little or no difficulty 
in making the supply, which is small at this time, meet 
current requirements. Heavy melting steel has been 
sold to a user at $13.50 per gross ton, but offers made 
at that price late in the week have been turned down. 
Cast iron carwheels have brought $15.50 per gross ton, 
but the price is easier and the demand very light. 





We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 
for all items, except relaying rails, including angle 
bars to matclr, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ yards: 

Per Groas Ton 

Heavy melting steel. 

Frogs, switches and guards, cut 


$13.00 to $13.50 


apart, and miscellaneous rails. 14.50to 15.00 
Shoveling steel 13.00to 1 50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 11.50to 12.00 
Drop forge flashings : 9.50to 10.00 
Forged cast and rolled steel car- 

wheels nblee-dated ce escunese BEMObO7 AEs 
Railroad tires, charging box size 17.00to 17.50 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 17.00to 17.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles..... 16.00 to 16.5 
Coil springs , St sei -«. 17.00to 17.5 
Low phosphorus punchings 15.50 to 16.00 
Axle turnings, foundry grade 13.50to 14.00 
Axle turnings, blast fur. grade 10.50to 11.00 

telaying rails, 56 to 60 Ib.. 25.50to 26.50 
Relaving rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Rerolling rails ‘ 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 16.50to 17.00 
ee EE ew ve ced sn | 13.50to 14.00 
Cast iron borings 10.09to 10.50 
Short shoveling turnings 10.06to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.00to 7.50 
Railroad malleable 16.00 to 16.50 
Agricultural malleable 14.75 to 16.25 
Angle bars, steel. 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast iron carwheels. 15.00 to 15.50 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.50to 17.00 
No. 1 ratlroad cast.. 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast. 14.25to 14.75 
Stove plate ....-..++++. 14.00to 14.50 
Grate bars .....-.- 13.59to 14.00 
Brake shoes ......-.. -eeeees 12.5000 13,00 
Iron angle and splice bars.. 14.00to 14.50 
Tron arch bars and transoms.... 18.50to 19.00 
Tron car axles............ “a 22.00to 22.50 
Steel car axles.........+++. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 raflroad wrought. 12.25to 12.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought 11.75 to 12.25 
No. 1 busheling.... 10.25to 10.75 
No. 2 busheling. . ° 7.00to 7.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth 16.50 to 17.00 
Pipes and flues : 8.50to 9.00 
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New York 


Rate of Steel Buying Unchanged—Pig 
Iron Gives Further Ground 


New York, Feb. 8.—Sales of pig iron by local 
brokers during the past week totaled 15,000 tons, or 
bout the same as in the previous week. Competition 

r tonnage is even sharper than heretofore, and fur- 
ther concessions in prices have been made. While 
Buffalo foundry iron is generally quoted at $18, fur- 
nace, this figure has been shaded 25c. and 50c. a ton 
nd silicon differentials have been waived. Likewise 
the base price of $21, furnace, on eastern Pennsylvania 

proving more flexible in areas where competi- 

from other producing centers is encountered. The 
New York State furnaces east of Buffalo are also press- 
for | Melters in increasing number are 
market because they regard it as a 

Prices are low, and there is the feel- 
impending coal strike may prove more of 

arket factor than is now generally conceded. It is 
so appreciated that if steel business improves, steel 
ompany 


r business 
oming into the 
good time to buy. 


the 


furnaces now pressing for pig iron tonnage 
withdraw from the market. One large melter that 
ently considerable pig iron contemplates 
tonnage merely as an investment. 
3rake Co., which has closed for 500 
1000 tons of malleable for its 
works, is understood to have divided 
ess between the Genesee furnace and a Buf- 
falo producer. The American Locomotive Co. has placed 
ital of 1950 tons for second quarter, of which 400 
tons was for Dunkirk, N. Y., 800 tons for Schenectady, 
N. Y., and 750 tons for Richmond, Va. All of it was 
ndry except 100 tons of charcoal for Richmond. The 
Crane Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has closed for 2000 tons 
uundry for prompt shipment. The General Electric 
Co. is in the market for 400 tons of No. 1X for Lynn, 
Mass., 350 tons of the same grade for Everett, Mass., 
and 400 tons of No. 2X for Schenectady, all for March 
and April delivery. The Burnham Boiler Corporation, 
Irvington, N. Y., is sounding out the market, although 
has issued no inquiry. A New Jersey melter is con- 
idering the purchase of about 2500 tons of foundry 
second quarter. 


bought 
ng additional 
The New York Air 
tor f foundry and 
Watertown, N. Y., 


tne pusil 


We quote per eros n delivered in the New 


having added to furnace 
2 freight from eastern Pennsy!- 
f uff » and $5.54 from Virginia 
Pa. N fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
$22.39 to $23.52 
", 22.89to 24.02 
23.39 to 24.52 
22.41to 22.91 
2.2 26.54 to 27.04 
Finished Steel.—A reduction in prices of wire prod- 
icts, following weeks of sporadic concessions, has been 
announced by some mills, making the new price $2 a 
ton below those which until recently had been main- 
: tained with a fair degree of firmness for about a year 
and a half. Wire nails are now quoted at 2.55c. and 
plain wire at 2.40c., per lb., Pittsburgh base. Weakness 
continues in sheets and hot and cold rolled strip steel, 
but there is a little less aggressiveness in selling at 
j the extremely low prices of recent weeks. Most of the 
larger producers of sheets are now quoting 2.20c. on 
blue annealed, 2.80c. to 2.90c. on black and 3.75c. on 
galvanized, Pittsburgh base, but some sales have been 
made at $1 a ton under these prices. Common quota- 
tions on hot rolled strip range from 1.90c., Pittsburgh, 
for pickled stock to 2c. or 2.10c. on light gages, Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland, while on cold rolled strip the range 
is 2.80c. and upward, Pittsburgh. Steel bars are 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, for carload lots and 2c. for smaller lots, 
with large consumers, such as concrete bar distributers, 
insistent on something better than the minimum pub- 
lished prices. The spread on structural shapes con- 
tinues from 1.80c. to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, with quotations 
on fabricated material lower than these prices would 
indicate, the explanation being that fabricators are 
sacrificing profits in their urgent need for tonnage. 
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In view of the price declines in other produ 
of plates have been sounding the marke: 
fully for signs of weakness in this prod, 
parently without success. Some mills hay 
their stand for 1.90c., Pittsburgh, 


ts, buyers 
more care. 
uct, but ap- 
reiterated 


c instructing their 
branch offices to consider no business at less than tha: 
figure. Railroads have contributed a fairly large pro- 
portion of the plate orders of the past wee} Weak. 
ness in the general price structure has tended to re- 
strict buying, as is usually the case. The mills. hoping 
for an upturn in volume of business that wil] ; trengthen 


the market, are not disposed to protect buyers for more 
than this quarter at current quotations, and buyers 
prefer not to anticipate their requirements while the 
price situation is unsettled. The first week of February 
has brought no change in the rate of steel buying, © 

Bookings of fabricated structural steel in the met- 
ropolitan area during January, as reported to the 
Structural Steel Board of Trade, Inc., New York. 
amounted to 50,100 tons. This was a shar 


increase 


eereenentins HOE CTVERNRERL ONE HORD .HnNENLCHT HELE LONER COSDROEEDERREROOREDEREROOe 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 


Plates and structural shapes......... 3.3 
Soft steel bars and small shapes 3.3 
On BATS |. vc peetdlene bo bated clad id bcs 5. 
Iron bars, Swedish charcoal...... 7.00c. to 7.2 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock— 

Rounds and hexagons .............. 4.00c 

Flats and squares 


Cola-colied strip, soft and quarter hard 5.7 5 
oops 


cuneecs see hOCSU bebe ne ems bene be’ 4.49¢ 
NS aos cn pedbup eae ceeneek ban becue 3.99¢ 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage)...... 3.89c 
Long terne sheets (No. 24 gage)....... 5.80 
prnmGare Cees Wil. «viet cbwemcekes ss cu 12.00 
Wire, bindk.. ORRenEOd,. . o'< vcs. odwaee asses 4.50 
Wire, galvanized annealed.............. 5.15¢ 
Tire steel, 14% x % in. and larger...... 3.30¢ 
Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x in. and 
PARE ..« . 0 0s s v'sathe sees tee ; 3.65¢ 


Open-hearth spring steel, bases. . .4.50c. to 7.00c 
Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, cut thread......... 40, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut thread............ 30 and 10 
ae, Pe 40, 10 and 10 
Boiler Tubes— Per 100 Ft 
Lap welded steel, 2-in...... $17.3 
Seamless steel, 2-in... : 20.24 
CROPOCR BOM: Bs cece ecnces vanes 25.00 
Charconl] trom, 6B. oos's4 o dwediic ave 67.00 


Discounts on Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel— Black Galv. 
re aeeoedndh ie 29 
oe See ee tie an ica 37 
Se ee ee 39 
2%-6-in. lap.......... iit 35 
ORE Beak, BD. socewencas ain. 17 
en ee ey ira: 37 12 

Wrought Iron— 

Mui. Dts < «aii cca aes 4 +19 
Ch Ree ees. 11 3 
hod U6im, BORE. 56 0a.b.c aes oxnee 14 6 
Din. Ds ck.cenesasds Sues 5 14 
SOR. BED: as.0:.0070 sh amamenell 11 6 
To3SOe. GD. vss ce ob wcdookecs 3 +16 
Tin Plate (14 @ 20 im.) 

Prime Seconds 

Coke, 100 Ib. base box...... eeee $6.45 $6.20 

Charcoal, per box— A AAA 
Re See. ehenn ees $9.70 $12.10 
cm sccvacenswehane See 12.00 14.25 
TEX ...n% os 0m 00 > eee 13.90 16.00 

Terne Plate (14 a 20 én.) 

IC—20-lb. coating. ......»sccases $10.00 to $11.00 

iC—JO-Eb, CORLNEM, «sions cacee ae 12.00 to 13.00 

1C—40-5b, COMting... 3.5 .s2enn. vee 13.75 to 14.29 

She Box Annealed—Black, C. R. One Pass 

Per Lb 

Nos. 18 OO i... weise cae aeteheeeenn eae 4.00 

N¢ BS eesvecenesedecrecees knees nee 4.15¢ 

No se LITT ete ee eeeeseeessanetansas 120 

= 3 stceresconscunensmsmbaies 430 

No. 28° LU eee 445 

N eer ew 4.7 

Sheets, Galvanized 
Per Lb 

Ni BG sentecece ta ue ae 4.35c. to 4.60c 

NO. 26... wasedn cose eee 4.45c. to 4.70c. 

NO. 28 .....00008 50006005) eel 4.60c. 

aoe st etasesccccccnvesssameRenee 475 

eerie 

MRT Bbeiietenragerier 4950 

UO. BS o..scuncccde cine abanueeeeee 5.20 

Mo, SB ...cuscccedecee cso nueeeeee 5.45¢ 

No. 30 ..iccccnuesene oven ose §.85c 


‘lee hw and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
per 10¢ >. 


lonemnennenernesevenr "e170 cen enn UCU CONOND eee ane penmEuabenneesnnnatuanennMnaneasennennunsenseannsnnensnnnenrr==#"96°5 °°" — 
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ember, when 32,500 tons were reported, and 
with 16,000 tons in January, 1926. These 
do not include bridges, subways or elevated 


We quote mill ee New York delivery, 
llows: Soft steel rs. 2.24c. to 2.34c. per Ib.; 
es, 2.19c. to 2.24c.; structural shapes, 2.l4c. to 
bar iron, 2.24c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The volume of private inquiry for 
.nd water pipe is increasing, but sizable business 
municipalities has not yet developed. On the re- 
New York opening of contractors’ bids for laying 

200 tons of water pipe, the Beaver Engineering 

¢ Contracting Co., New York, was low bidder. Orch- 

Park, N. Y., will open bids Feb. 11, on about 2000 

ns ( - 6 and 8-in. water pipe for a new waterworks, 

luding 32,000 ft. of 6-in. Class C, 36,000 ft. of 8-in. 

Class "Be 19,000 ft. of 8-in. Class C, and 100 tons of 

fittings. Florham Park, N. J., opens bids Feb. 23, on 

out 750 tons of 4, 6 and 8-in. water pipe included in 

itractors’ bids. Prices continue low but fairly firm, 
irticularly on the smaller sizes. 


We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 

York in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 

$48, 60 to $50.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $53.60 to $55.60; 

3-i $63.60 to $65. 60; with $5 additional for Class 

A ‘ane gas pipe. 

Ferroalloys.— The ferromanganese market is ex- 
eedingly quiet and is nearly bare of inquiries or sales 
of even small or carload lots. A few of these, how- 
ever, are moving each week at unchanged prices. In 
piegeleisen activity is also limited, but prices are firm. 
Specifications on contract for these and other alloys 
ire fairly satisfactory. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Several jobs have been let in the 
last week, the largest being the Stamford, Conn., High 
School, for which the Truscon Steel Co. will supply 350 
tons of bars. On the whole, however, business is show- 
ing little improvement over January. The tonnage in- 
volved in jobs being estimated is large and is increased 
this week by the Hudson River bridge at Poughkeepsie, 
which will require several hundred tons for floor slabs. 





Mill prices on billet steel reinforcing bars are: 
2.10c. per Ib. base, Pittsburgh, on lots of less than 

100 tons and 2c., base, on large lots. Reinforcing 

bars out of New York warehouse are quoted at 3.15c. 

per Ib., delivered at job, and out of Youngstown 

warehouse, at 2.50c., oungstown, or 2.87%c., de- 

livered New York. 

Coke.—Standard foundry coke is holding steadily 
it $4.25 to $4.75 per ton, Connellsville, for prompt ship- 
ment tonnages, and standard furnace is strong, show- 
ng a slight advance to a range of $3.25 to $3.75 per 
ton, Connellsville. There is very little prompt ship- 
ment furnace coke available, and because of the possi- 
bility of a coal strike, sellers are not inclined to con- 
tract for delivery of either furnace or foundry beyond 
April 1. Delivered prices of foundry coke are: To 
northern New Jersey, $8.28 to $9.28; New York or 
Brooklyn, $9.04 to $10.04; Newark or Jersey City, N. J., 
$8.16 to $9.16 per ton. By-product foundry coke is 
quoted at $9.59 to $10.77 per net ton, delivered New- 
ark or Jersey City, N. J. 


Warehouse Business.—As a result of recent mill re- 
ductions in the prices of black and galvanized sheets, 
jobbers have reduced the warehouse schedule by 15c. 
per 100 lb. to 4.20c. per Ib., base, for black and 4.95c. 
per lb., base, for galvanized. Some sellers of Nos. 14 
and 16-gage galvanized continue to quote these heavy 
gages on a 25c. per 100 Ib. higher base. Softness has 
developed recently in machine bolts and coach screws, 
with an extra 10 per cent off list being offered. 


_ Old Material.—The movement of prices on all grades 
scrap continues steadily downward. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is still being purchased at $15 per ton, 
lelivered eastern Pennsylvania, but some brokers with- 
it orders in hand are offering only $14.50 per ton for 
this delivery. Yard steel is quoted at about $12. 50 per 
on, delivered to consumers in Pottsville, Phoenixville 
t Harrisburg, Pa. Borings and turnings are being 
irchased at $11 to $11.50 per ton, delivered, depending 

n the freight rate. Machine shop turnings and cast 
rings are also being purchased at about $11.50 per 

, delivered. Specification pipe is quoted at $13.50 
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per ton, delivered to a consumer at Lebanon, Pa. Other 
consumers of pipe are not active in the present market. 
Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel............ $11.25 to $12.35 
Heavy meltin “28 (yard)..... 8.50to 8.75 

FF 2g. ae .. 13.00to 12.50 
Steel car asics. Re re re ae 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron car axles ....... feb uwesa 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought....... .. 12.60to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 11.50to 12.50 
AES 414 4's wuhied ob 4 © Gan on 8.50to 9.00 
Cast borings (steel mill) .-. 8.26to 8.76 
Cast borings (chemical)....... 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.75to 8.25 
Mixed borings and turnings. .... 7.75to 8.25 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. lbng)... 7 9.75 
Stove plate (steel mill). 8.75 to 9.25 
Stove plate (i‘oundry).. . 10.560to 10.75 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 9.75to 10.26 
Malleable cast (railroad). .. 14.00to 14.25 
Cast iron carwheels .......... 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast. 11.75 to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1-machinery cast.......... $15.00 to $15.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 13.50to 14.00 
No. 2 cast (radiator, cast boil- 

ers, etc.) . 12.50 to 13.00 


Cleveland 


Further Breaks in Pig Iron Prices— 
Sheets Show Greater Stability 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 8.—Mills continue to enter a fair 
volume of business for finished steel, but consumers of 
all mill products are confining their orders to early 
requirements and are showing no disposition to place 
contracts for future delivery. While orders from the 
automotive industry in Detroit show a gain, new de- 
mand from that source so far this month has been 
hardly up to expectations. Increased business from 
motor car builders is more noticeable in sheets than in 
other products. While automobile builders appear op- 
timistic, they are closely restricting their purchases 
and not buying much steel for delivery beyond Feb- 
ruuary, although they are placing some orders for 
March shipment of full finished sheets and other 
products that require a longer time than others for 
various manufacturing operations. 

With little building work coming out in this terri- 
tory, new demand for structural material is light. 
Plates are moving fairly well in car lots. The Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Co. has taken a contract for two 
oil tankers for the Standard Oil Co. These will re- 
quire 1200 tons of plates, which have been placed with 
a Pittsburgh district mill. The Nickel Plate railroad 
has purchased 5000 kegs of spikes and 1200 kegs of 
track bolts, this business being distributed between 
two or more mills, and it is in the market for 250,000 
tie plates. 

The most important price changes during the week 
were $2 a ton reductions on wire products and wire 
rods. On steel bars and structural materia] 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, has become a more common price, although 
some small-lot sales are being made at 2c. The local 
mill price on bars is unchanged at 1.“ve. to 2c., Cleve- 
land. Sheet prices have become fairly well stabilized 
around recent levels. 


Pig Iron.—Sales increased in the past week, during 
which Cleveland interests sold approximately 40,000 


Tee repesn enn anen reer ere senesamerst rn 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 








Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes............ 3.00c. 
TR Sn cai duabbadictpaebe s 3.00c. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons...... 3.90c. 
Cold-finished flats and squares.......... 4.40c. 
Py GS EE i bo Ceb de ccs os vivseccers 3.65c. 
DED, WS PEE TOO 0c chm dbe ovesccess .. 3.66c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets........... . B.1Bbe 
No. 24 Iwanized sheets............+.5. 4.50c. 
ee RO rer eee . - *5.96c. 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib.......... $2.00 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib........ 3.45 
Common wire nails, base, per keg........ 3.00 


*Net base, including boxing and cutting to 
le . 
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tons of foundry and malleable iron. New breaks in 
prices have dé veloped in Cleveland and the Valley dis- 
trict. At least one Valley producer, evidently spurred 
by the competition of Cleveland furnaces in southern 
Ohio and Indiana, is now quoting foundry iron at $18, 
furnace, or a reduction of 50c. a ton. Cleveland pro- 


ducers have reduced their prices on foundry and malle- 
able iron for local delivery 50c. a ton to $18.50 at fur- 
nace, putting it at a delivered price that would be 
ve w that from the Valley should Valley fur- 

to $17.50. Several Cleveland foundries have 


ew price. For out-of-town shipment, 

which has been quoted for two 01 

ee] 1s become more of an open price, al- 
. being asked for delivery to some less 
points. Other Lake furnaces are 

recent prices n Michigan, the 

yut this is being 

shipment to certain sections. Basic 
ted, but it is believed that $17.50, Valley, 
represents the market than the asking 


x 
T 
i 
} 
i 


$19.50, furnace, 


>18 The American Steel Foundries has an 
2500 to 4000 tons of basic iron for 
Ohio, pliant, which 1s ¢ xpected to reveal 


arket condition of this grade. With th 
operation by Michigan automobile plants, 

from that industry show an encour 

gf t} month. The General Motors Corpora- 
struction a large Buick foun 

Flint, Mich., and other foundry extensions, has 
trade that with the increase of its foundry 
will require after July 1 at least 150,000 


annum. One-half of that amount 
are of by Jong-term contracts, and it 
the remainder of its requirements over 


nt r 12-month periods. This corporation has 
1 definite inquiry for the additional iron. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Orders for bolts and nuts 
I ther gain during the week, not only 


it from some of the other co1 


rie Regular discounts are being main 
ne The demand for rivets has declined. Small 
n¢ e the commonly quoted price of $2.60 


er 100 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Orders for sheet bars show 


ont The market is apparently 
hed at $34, Cleveland and Youngstown, and a 
! king the same price for billets and slabs 

Wire rods have declined $2 a ton to $43, Cleveland. 
Sheets.—Demand showed some further gain the 
t wer th from the automotive industry and from 
ther consumers The market has a slightly firmer 
ne \t least prices are no lower than they have 
been, and some of the mills are not inclined to name 
the extreme quotations that recently appeared on blue 
innealed sheet In spite of the present low prices, 
me re buying only for immediate needs. Most 


producers in this territory continue to quote on an Ohio 
1 base. On black sheets 2.80c. to 2.90c., mill, is the 
range, although there are still reports of 2.75c. 
attractive order. On blue annealed sheets 2.10c., 
g named as an extreme price, but the 
ommon range is from 2.20c. to 2.30c., mill. Owing to 
error in telegraphic transmission 2c., Pittsburgh, 
was given in this report last week as the common price 
This should have been 2.20c. 
Galvanized sheets are unchanged at 3.75c., mill. Auto 
mobile body sheets are firm. 


, i c af heir 


le annealed sheets. 


Strip Steel—The market on wide hot-rolled strip 
teel continues weak, with a good deal of irregularity 
n prices. Manufacturers contend that the wide range 
in quotations is due in large measure to the present 
extras, which they regard as obsolete because of the 
improvement in manufacturing operations. Much of 
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the business is being taken at net delivered p, 

in some cases where there are good extras it js «+. 
that these figure back to as low as a 1.75c., base Nay. 
row strip is quoted at 2.30c., Pittsburgh. 
strip continues weak, with 3c., Cleveland, evident} 
the top of the market except for small lots. Tube st, 
is quoted at 2.75c., Cleveland, and fender stock at 44 
to 4.50c. 

Wire Products.—A $2 a ton reduction from the , 
cent regular prices has been made, effective Feb 7 
This applies to all wire products except field 
Concessions from former prices have appeared 1 
in some sections, particularly in Detroit. The y 
prices are $2.55 per keg for nails and $2.40 for p! 
wire, in car lots, f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Alloy Steel.— The market is showing moderat 
activity. Several orders for fair-sized lots of 3% pe) 
cent nickel and chrome nickel were placed during th 
week by Cleveland forge shops at the minimum quota 
tions named in the published price schedule. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Outside of small-lot orders, 
market is almost at a standstill. 


Warehouse Business.—Warehouse sales of sheet 
have improved since the recent price decline. Oth 
products are moving fairly well from jobbers’ stocks, 
and prices are firm. 

Coke.—There has been a price reduction on one of 
the premium brands of foundry coke, but other prices 
are unchanged. Quotations on standard Connellsville 
foundry coke range from $4 to $5.35, ovens. Heating 
coke is unchanged at $3 to $3.25, ovens. 

Iron Ore.—aAll-rail shipments of Lake Superior ore 
during 1926 amounted to 1,439,500 gross tons, making 
the total amount shipped from the mines by water 
and rail 59,970,009 tons, according to figures pre- 
pared by the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association. The 
amount shipped from the mines to the upper Lak: 
docks was 58,530,509 tons, or about 7000 tons less thai 
the amount shipped from those ports, which was 53, 
937,855 tons. The small difference in receipts and ship 
ments at upper Lake docks is accounted for by a slight 
variation in the amount of ore that is left at the upper 
Lake docks at the close of the shipping season. Ship 
ments from Lake Erie ports during January were 449, 
)1 tons, as compared with 460,016 tons during the 
same month a year ago. The dock balance on Feb. 1 
was 6,692,124 tons, as compared with 6,622,533 tons 
on the same date a year ago. 


Old Material.—There was some activity in blast 
furnace scrap and heavy melting steel the past week, 
as dealers were covering against orders placed during 
the previous week by a Cleveland consumer. They did 
not find the supply of borings and turnings plentiful 
at $11.75, which had been the ruling price, and paid 
>12 for some of the material. A small portion of this 
scrap was bought in Detroit. It is said that no Detroit 
blast furnace scrap had previously been sold for Cleve- 
land delivery for over a year, but the present weak- 
ness in the Detroit market and rather firm prices in 
Cleveland allowed the Detroit scrap to come into the 





city again. Dealers paid $15 for heavy melting steel! 
to fill outstanding orders. 

W qui te per gross ton delivered consumers 
ds in Cleveland 
Heavy melting steel No. 1......$14.50 to $15.00 
Heavy melting steel No. 2...... 14.00to 14.50 
Rails for rolling ie ... 16.25to 16.50 
Rails under 3 ft - .+.. 18.00to 18.50 
low phosphorus billet, bloom and 

slab crops ag ... 18.00to 18.50 
low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 16.50 to 17.00 

W phosphorus plate s« rap ... 16.00to 16.50 
Low | sphorus forging crops 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast iron borings... ; 11.75 to 2.00 
Machine shop turnings 9.00to 9.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.75 to 12.00 
Compressed sheet steel 13.75 to 14.25 

0. 1 railroad wrought 11.50 to 12.00 
N 2 railroad wrought 14.50to 14.75 
Railroad malleable 16.00 to 16.50 
‘ight bundled sheet stampings 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel axle turnings 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 cast 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 busheling 12.00 to 12.50 
N busheling 11.75to 12.00 
Drop forge flashings, 15 in. and 

under . 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad g ba 12.00 to 12.50 
StOV late 12.00to 12.50 
Pipes and flues 10.00 to 10.50 
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Philadelphia 


Stee! Buyers Cautious—Pig Iron More 
Active—New Scrap Classifications 
























































ELPHIA, Feb. 8.—Weakness in steel prices 
have curbed the expansion in volume of 
at had been expected this month. Buyers 
is, and this attitude is reflected in orders, 
.re small and for immediate requirements only. 
ite increase in rollings of structural shapes is 
by one or two mills, but otherwise the im- 
if any, has not been sufficient to satisfy 
mills, some of which are operating at not 

50 to 60 per cent of capacity. 
eduction in prices of wire products has become 
the new quotations being $2 a ton below the 
hich was maintained for more than a year. 
Ss! prices have recovered slightly from the extremely 
rices of recent weeks but still show irregularity. 
lled and cold-rolled strip are at low levels, the 
er having been sold in this district at 1.90c., Pitts- 


Pig Iron—Apparently satisfied that pig iron prices 
low as can be expected, buyers are placing 
a little more freely, and the business of the 
week amounted to several thousand tons, perhaps 
nuch as 10,000 in foundry grades alone. A steel 
pany is negotiating for 5000 to 10,000 tons of basic 
Sales of foundry iron are largely for delivery 
ver the remainder of first half. Pig iron producers 
are less apprehensive as to the effects of a soft coal 
ke on April 1, and are not hesitating in accepting 
orders for delivery up to July 1 at current quotations, 
which range from $21 to $21.50, furnace, for the 
base grade. A large proportion of sales has been at 
$21 in the past week. 
The following quotations are, with the exception 
( those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 
East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


sil » 602s coh eden eae eal $21.76 to $22.26 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.26to 22.76 
past. Pa. MO. Ee Sivas seve eves 22.76 to 23.26 
Bas c, delivered eastern Pa...... 21.25to 21.75 
Gray SOG. i s.< tad basen tact enne 21.25 to 21.75 
Malle PS - acu th csuaevcke eae 22.50 to 23.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. New 

York State furnace) «....cceces. 25.00 
opper bearing low phos. (f.0.b. 

SUTRACO) «cc ce vedcemeleeee eee 25.00 to 26.00 
*Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

sil ve ccsd tates eaetraeiie 26.17 to 26.67 
*Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 26.67 to 27.17 


*The freight rate from Virginia furnaces to 
Philadelphia is $5.17 per gross ton. 
Ferromanganese.—Demand for ferromanganese is 
light, and there is no basis for recent reports that 
otations of $105, seaboard, have been made. One 
oducer is out of the market, and the other leading 
Eastern maker is quite ready to accept orders for first 
ilf at $100, seaboard, which remains also the British 
ce, although almost no British alloy is being sold. 


Billets—Reductions of $2 a ton on rerolling billets 
Pittsburgh and Ohio mills, making the current quo- 
ition $33, Pittsburgh, will be met by Eastern mills on 
lling quality, but much of the Eastern business is 
high carbon billets, on which, it is asserted, extras 
not high enough to warrant as low a base price as 
Therefore, buyers who have tried to apply the 
ase to billets for forging purposes have met with 
resistance. 
Plates.—Eastern mills have taken a stand for 1.90c., 
sburgh, on plates in answer to buyers who have 
‘tempted to obtain concessions of $1 or $2 a ton. The 
e price has held firmly as compared with prices on 
r products, a situation to which buyers do not seem 
quite reconciled, and they have been sounding out 
market for points of weakness. There is a fair 
f orders, among which railroad buying is of prom- 


t 


ew | 


Structural Shapes.—A moderate increase in the 
e of orders for shapes in the past month has 
one or two Eastern mills better rolling schedules 
as not changed the aspect of the market, which is 
of weakness. On ordinary lots 1.90c., Pittsburgh, 
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is usually quoted, but on sizable lots concessions of $2 
or $3 a ton are not unusual. Fabricators are on a keen 
hunt for tonnage and are making sacrifices of profits to 
get it. 


Bars.—All mills are willing to accept carload lots 
of steel bars at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, but buyers are plac- 
ing business with caution. Most of the mills are in 
need of tonnage. It is doubtful if bar capacity is be- 
ing utilized at more than 50 or 60 per cent, a lower 
average than exists in some other products. Inquiries 
for concrete reinforcing bars are extremely light, con- 
sidering that the spring building season is near at 
hand. 

Sheets.—Efforts are being made by some of the 
sheet mills to improve the situation with respect to 
prices. While it is possibly true that there is less of a 
disposition to quote the extremely low prices of recent 
weeks, it cannot be said that the market has materially 
strengthened. Black sheets are obtainable at 2.80c, to 
2.90c., Pittsburgh, with one or two mills having gone 
back to 3c.; galvanized sheets are generally 3.75c. but 
occasionally 3.70c., and blue annealed sheets are being 
booked at 2.20c., Pittsburgh, a price, however, which 
has been and still is subject to an occasional conces- 
sion of $1 or $2 a ton. The Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa., is completing installation of sheet finishing 
capacity and about March 1 will offer blue annealed 
sheets in gages from No. 9 to Nos. 14 or 16. 

Imports.—It is noteworthy that no foreign pig iron 
was received at Philadelphia last week, but receipts of 
steel were fairly large and included 1174 tons of struc- 
tural steel from Bglgium; 660 tons of steel blooms from 
France; 35 tons of steel bars and 26 tons of ingots 
from Sweden. Other imports were 146 tons of ferro- 
alloys from Switzerland and 9200 tons of chrome ore 
from Portuguese Africa. 

Old Material—With marked weakness prevailing 
in nearly all grades of iron and steel scrap, a situation 
of unusual importance to scrap producers and scrap 
dealers and brokers developed this week with the an- 
nouncement by the Bethlehem Steel Co., the largest 
scrap consumer in the East, of new classifications of 
heavy melting steel and blast furnace material. There 
are only slight changes in the grading of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, but a secondary grade of melting steel 
scrap is established, which consists mainly of automo- 
bile parts, railroad car sides and cut pipe, a classifica- 
tion which corresponds to a degree with the official 
specification for No. 2 heavy melting steel adopted by 
the Department of Commerce in cooperation with pro- 
ducers, distributers and consumers. For this grade 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. will pay $1.50 per ton under 
the ruling price for No. 1 heavy melting steel. Four 
grades of blast furnace scrap are established. De- 
tails of the new specifications will be found on page 449 
of this issue. The current market for No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel is $14.50 to $15, delivered, making the No. 2 
grade $13 to $13.50. Other grades which have declined 
in price are machine shop turnings, bundled sheets, 
couplers, and knuckles and rolled steel wheels, shafting 
and steel axles. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $14.50 to $15.00 
SOTO TEMS 22 ct i Serres ‘ .. 14.00to 14.50 
No, 2 heavy me Iting steel... . 13.00to 13.50 
Steel rails for rolling. 16.50to 17.00 


No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 per 


cent and under..... 20.00 
Couplers and knuckles 17.50to 18.00 
Rolled steel] wheels... . j 17.50to 18.00 
Cast iron carwheels ..... 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 ferme Bie) ss 406 cers : : 12.00to 13.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 blast furnace scrap 11.00 
Machine shop turnings (for stee! 

WOOGIE) 0 6 0 tise sod dws 11.50to 12.00 
Machine shop turnings (for ‘roll- 

ing mill) ....... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

Serr. so cvcawteesscots es 13.50to 14.00 
Cast borings (for steel works and 

SOU GATED. co csersces decane 12.50to 13.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 15.00to 16.50 
ie CF ORO. soba dae eae Pte badss 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

SED? bagwibost od bees pekees 15.50to 16.00 
Railroad grate SOPs 5 sch eSevics ec 12.00 
Stove plate (for steel works)... 12.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new apec menteney 14.00 to 14.50 
Shafting ......... -. 19.00to 20.00 
Steel axles 21.00 to 22.00 


2 


ee 
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San Francisco 





Fabricated Lettings Total 18,350 Tons— 
1000 Tons of German Iron Arrives 


San FrANcIsco, Feb. 5 (By Air Mail). 
among developments of the week have been bookings 
n fabricated steel totaling 18,350 tons, lettings in re- 
inforcing bars amounting to 4619 tons, and the arrival 
of fresh shipments of German and Indian foundry iron 
and German The situation in regard to prices is 
In plates, 2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports, remains 
the asking price so far as the larger mills are con- 
cerned, but it is generally understood that 2.25c. could 


Foremost 


COKRC. 


inchangea 


ye obt é good sized tonnage. In reinforcing 
ars, while mill quotations continue at 2.35c., c.i-f. 
_ offerings at 2.25c. are understood to have 


een made recently. 
Pig Iron.—A local importer has received a ship- 
nent during the of 1000 tons of German foundry 
ul t is understood that by the end of the first 
uarte! e will have Pacific Coast users 


week 


] io ° 
delivered 


foundry iron. Quotations 
Per Gross Tor 
b $25.00 to $26.00 
- indry, sil. 2.75 to 3.29 25.00 to 26.00 
*Indian foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 25.00 
*Ger!r n f indry, sil. : 75 t 2 24.25 
*T 


Duty paid, f.o.t irs San Fray Sco 
—Th vutstanding fabricated steel letting 
that has been placed this year, 11,000 tons, for a gen- 


Angeles, was taken during the 


wer e Llewellyn Iron Works of that city. Book- 
ngs for the week exceed 18,000 tons, and fresh in- 
juiries call for 9687 tons. Among pending projects, a 
toll bridge at San Diego, Cal., will require 5250 tons, 
ind a theater at Portland, Ore., calling for 2000 tons 

expected to come up for bids in the near future. 


Eastern mill quotations on plain material are firm at 
00.» CLF, ports. 
Plates.- 


Coast 
While no awards of 100 tons or over have 
been reported during the past week, lettings of less than 

100-ton lots have been fairly numerous. Several good- 

sized tonnages are pending, but only one inquiry of im- 

portance has come out during the week, namely, 500 

tons for a pipe line for the East Bay Water Co., Oak- 

| land, Cal. The Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
has increased its recent inquiry of 830 tons to 900 tons, 

bids will close Feb. 10. Eastern mills con- 
juote plates at 2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports, but it 
is understood that 2.25c. is obtainable on desirable 


on whicl 
tinue to 


tonnages 


Bars.—Lettings for the week total 4619 tons, and 
fresh inquiry calls for 515 tons. The outstanding in- 
| dividual award, 2250 tons, for the Coolidge dam, near 


San Carlos, Ariz., was placed with unnamed interests 
i through Atkinson & Spicer, Los Angeles, general con- 
tractors. In San Francisco, 700 tons for two piers for 
the State Harbor Commissioners, was awarded to an 
Eastern mill through the Healy, Tibbitts Construction 
’ Co. Local reinforcing bar jobbers quote as follows: 
2.85¢c., base, per lb. on lots of 200 tons, and 3.10c., base, 

on less-than-carload lots. 
: Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. has been awarded 541 tons by San 
Diego, Cal., 108 tons by Palo Alto, Cal., and 373 tons 
by Ashland, Cal. Fresh inquiries included the following: 


orennncnannonenvonenasoveressansnencncarus snvesveverseeceeneveeemunueeestssuenneennnstaavenseveeseonesovenseceseneent 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.00c 
Mild steel bars and small angles 3.00c 
Small angles, ¥-in. and over.......... 3.00c 
Small angles, under #-in............. -. 8.40c 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2%-in 3.60c 
Spring steel, 4-in. and thicker.......... 5.00c. 
SO, 2 NE ee ae wma ewe 4.70c. 
Pen Sie NE GE sn 5 Kbanctouns es 5.15c 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............ 3.75¢ 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ » >= 0:6 
No. 28 galvanized sheets .............. 6.15c. 
Common wire nails, base per keg . $3.75 
Cement coated nails, 100-Ib. kegw.......... 3.75 
gusmsasesenssnnveoeovusnmmenoestessepeesserconcriseeeenexssoven 


sev nes cone renepnaunennens 
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Wenatchee, Wash., 380 tons of 16 and 20-in. « 


aoe z 1ass Bb 
pipe; Seattle, Wash., 156 tons of 8-in. Class ( 


pipe 
Portland, Ore., 350 tons for the Powell Vallicy Road 
Water District; San Diego, Cal., 560 tons of 6, 8 19 
and 12-in. Class B pipe, on which bids will be opened 
Feb. 14, and 100 tons for the Highland Crest improve- 


ment project, on which bids close Feb. 7. Quotations 
are unchanged at $49 to $50, base, f.o.b. dock San 
Francisco. 

Steel Pipe—San Diego, Cal., has awarded 374 tons 
of 4 and 12-in. welded steel pipe to an unnamed comp. 
pany through D. H. Ryan, general contractor, and also 
80 tons of 4 and 6-in. welded steel pipe to an unnamed 
firm through the same contractor. The pipe wil! be 
used for street improvement work. R. F. Ware, Los 
Angeles, general contractor for street improvement 
work at Rialto, Cal., has placed 366 tons of 4 and 6-in 
welded steel pipe with an unnamed jobber. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report 


lightl 
heavier buying in the heavier forms of steel. Quota 
tions are unchanged. 

Coke.—A local importer has received a shipment 


of 1500 tons of German by-product coke. All of it has 
been sold and will apply on first quarter contracts 
None of the local importers is quoting prices except 
on specific inquiries. 


Birmingham 


Pig Iron Shipments Equal Output—Pipe 
Plants and Plate Shops Busy 


BIRMINGHAM, Feb. 8.—Sales of foundry pig iron in 
Alabama are still being made at $18 per ton, Birming- 
ham, and aggregate bookings exceed output. That the 
market is firm is indicated by the fact that the smaller 
melters of iron, in buying from one to three cars of iron 
at the time for immediate delivery, are asked a premiu! 
of $1 per ton. Sales are mainly for delivery during th: 
first half of the year. No interest has yet been shown in 
third quarter requirements, although the larger melters 
are booking considerable business in their respective 
products for delivery after July 1. Shipments of pig 
iron are heavy; in fact, more iron will be moving short- 
ly than is being manufactured. This means that sur- 
plus stocks on furnace yards, which are not heavy, wi! 
be drawn on. The melt of iron has picked up rapid!) 
especially with cast iron pressure pipe plants, 
some of which are operating on three shifts. N 
announcement has been made indicating an ear!) 
increase in pig iron production, although three blast 
furnaces are virtually ready to be blown in. Some 
iron continues to be shipped out of the territory against 
sales made shortly after the reduction of $2 per ton 
was announced. 


We quote per gross ton, 


f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 
No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil...........« $18.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil........ss::. 18.50 
Basix 2 in ip: 6 x dole atone tae aa hele ete teee 18.00 
Charcoal, warm blast .......5cscsceeeeen 29.00 


Rolled Steel.—With few exceptions open-hearth fur- 
naces in Alabama are in operation. Many of the fin- 
ishing mills are also working to capacity. Tank makers 
are still engaged on old contracts and are booking a¢- 
ditional business. The Reeves Brothers Co., Birming- 
ham, will ship several tanks of 80,000 bbl. capacity 
each to Texas, while the Birmingham Tank Works has 
contracts for large tanks for a cotton seed oil mill com- 
pany in Savannah, Ga. Other tank plants here have 
orders requiring a considerable tonnage in plates 
Other forms of steel are also in good demand, this be- 


ing particularly true of wire and nails. Mill prices 
are unchanged. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Three shifts of 8 hr. each have 
been put on in the monocast pipe shop of the Amer!- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co. Production has been speeded 
up in pipe shops generally. Efforts are now being 
made to ship as much pipe as possible before the spring 
rush of business sets in. Quotations on pressure pipe 
are unchanged at $36 to $37, Birmingham, for 6-in- 
and larger diameters. Reconsideration of the increas¢ 
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‘reight rates on pipe to the East is being sought, 
‘shouch most of the tonnage from this district goes to 
W and Northwest. 


Coke.—Moderate weather has affected both the coal 
trades, but production is in undiminished vol- 
coal is being stored, and so far very little 
been stocked except by the iron and steel 
turers. Prices on foundry coke continue at 
$6, ovens, latter price being for very small lots 
immediate delivery. 
Qld Material—Prices remain stationary, but ship- 
ire heavy and dealers are working large yard 
Buying is at a steady rate. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
irds, as follows: 


t iron borings, chemical...... $15.00 to $16.00 
eavy melting steel............ 13.00 to 14.00 
Railroad wrought ......ccesecd 11.00 to 12.00 
Steel O8N0G .cadsbhcsnse couaewees 17.00 to 18.00 


TOR ANl6S  i ss s6avalkasbas saben 17.00 to 18.00 
eI - ’.o:d tek Siaci ad eae ae 13.00 to 14.00 


. Ll Gosek as axetende es aneeas 16.00 to 17.00 
Tramocnr Wihetie: gine 4s ¥skewene 16.50 to 17.50 
Carwheelt. os 14.< 00d netkch ae hen 16.00 to 16.50 


Cove PIBED ciccesnounsabwcvvss 14.00 to 14.50 


Machine shop turnings ........ 8.00to 8.50 
Cast irom DORE: a 6 wé's ccudees 8.00to 8.50 
Ralle for FORE éé.0+4 <csecho ne 15.00to 16.00 


St. Louis 


Coke Higher—Plates and Shapes Weak— 
Scrap Declines 25c. to 50c. a Ton 


St. Louis, Feb. 8.—An improvement in pig iron 

ying was reported during the week. The local pro- 
ijucer sold about 6500 tons, of which.the largest orders 
were 2500 tons of foundry iron to a radiator company 
ind 1200 tons of malleable to an Illinois shop. The 
narket seems steady, and greater interest is being 
hown by melters. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
is follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from Granite 
City: 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. $22.66 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 


>of 


SGD seen eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


99 
OOP OE i ee 22 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$22.42to 23. 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 21.81to 22. 


Coke. — The Granite City ovens are out of the 
iarket so far as foundry coke is concerned. Present 
ymmitments will have been shipped by March 1, when 
no more of this grade will be sold. They will continue 

sell domestic grades. The local by-product ovens 
iote $10.50 per net ton, St. Louis, for foundry coke. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market on plates and 
hapes is reported to be weak, and the price of 2.10c., 
hicago, is being cut, without stimulating business. 
>tructural demand is light, and fabricators are look- 
ng for business. Railroad buying is light. Ware- 
ouse business has fallen off considerably, but the local 
niterests regard this as only a temporary situation. 

Old Material.—The market shows further weakness, 
ind prices are off 25c. to 50c. a ton. Dealers consti- 
ite the only purchasers but are paying lower prices 

n formerly because their customers are staying out 


OUPPTEEON) co Urn HOT DUP RSRRnRRSENSSORRNORERNY 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 





Base rLb 
Plates and structural shapes............ 3.25c. 
Bi Ars, mid steel GF WORscécs vwsee cawen 3.15c. 
id-finished rounds, shafting and screw 
ee en re eee es Ce . Tbe. 
NO. 34 Dieght Ct oi cds 2 oynndennwn ee 4.45c. 
No 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets............0+-. 5.25c. 
Black corrugated sheets...........-e++:. 4.65c. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets............ 5.30c. 
Structural sivetw: 6.23 ...stscsedss cheeses 3.65c. 
Boiler rivets 6 tan sation tee reek eee 3.85c. 


Tank rivets, j,-in 


Machine bolts. cs. chs cadet «See 50 and 5 
Carrings® Bolte. « « «oseutiniascsecdnnaeee 47% 
ag screws ine ebhs eae hens ness cee 55 and 5 
Hot-pressed nuts, square, blank or tapped, 
: .25c. off pa Tb 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, bash or tap pped. 

75c. off per Ib. 


OES ECUPUREY OOMREBBNNEADE renS Fen ts. snneemENcenes ew eee 
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of the market, complaining that business does not jus- 
tify any further buying of raw materials. Railroad 
lists include: Baltimore & Ohio, 25,145 tons; St. Louis- 
San Francisco, 1500 tons; Mobile & Ohio, 800 tons; 
Missouri Pacific, 350 tons; Kansas City Southern, 250 
tons, and Pullman Co., St. Louis, 200 tons. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.0.b. consumers’ works, 


St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
POD TOMS 6. hig vese ctncdveessves 036: 00 to $14.50 
Rails for rolling -.«» 15.50to 16.00 
Stee] rails less than 3 ft......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under.. 20.50to 23.50 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over... 26.50 = 29.00 


Cast iron carwheels eee ania ele aes 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel 12:75 to 13.25 
Heavy shoveling steel. ; 12.75 to 13.25 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

Ge. he tebebates ccovcvstea BO Se Bane 
 . 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings.... 10.25to 10.75 
No. 1 locomotive tires........ 16.75 to 17.25 

Per Net Ton 

Steel angle bars.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Beeel CAF GEOG. 2.02660 ee: 17.25 to 17.76 
Beh COMP DWEOB. oo kc cc cevctce 21.00 to 21.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought 11.50to 12.00 
Cast iron borings...... 9.00to 9.25 
No. 1 busheling..... 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 railroad cast.... 14.25to 14.75 
No. 1 machinery cast.... 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable ...... 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings........ 6.25to 6.75 
NR: ok. nba 2 eck se deed ws 8.00to 8.50 





Seattle 


Bridge to Take 10,000 Tons of Structural 
Steel—Plates and Sheets Weaker 


SEATTLE, Feb. 4 (By Air Mail).—Local sales mana- 
gers of Eastern steel mills and jobbers report that 
January was better than December in volume of steel 
sales, and it is expected that this month may show a 
further increase. For a long time, jobbers and con- 
sumers have been buying largely for nearby needs, and 
stocks are low and are frequently replenished. 

The price structure in steel is not so strong as it 
was in the latter part of 1926, and there is more dis- 
position to shade prices to secure orders. Plates are 
off about $1 per ton, while sheets are very weak and it 
is hard to say just what prices are ruling. Buyers are 
cautious in placing orders, and the opinion is that if 
any desirable business comes out, lower figures on 
some forms of steel are probable. 

Building construction has slowed down, and it is 
not regarded as likely that the record of 1926 will be 
maintained this year. 


Pig Iron.—Only very small lots are being bought, 
ind some foreign iron is coming into this and other 
nearby consuming points. We quote Utah basic and 
foundry iron at about $25 per gross ton, Seattle, but 
this price might be shaded. 


Shapes.—New inquiry and orders have quieted down 
somewhat, but prices on shapes are firm. Some low 
figures are being made on fabricated work, in some 
cases possibly below actual costs. The Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co., from its Butte offices, has taken 
965 tons for buildings for the Sullivan Mining Co., at 
Kellogg, Idaho. Two bridges are up calling for 
500 to 600 tons. A bill has been signed for the erec- 
tion by the Government of a Columbia River bridge, 
calling for about 10,000 tons, and it is expected that 
bids will be asked in two to three months. Bids will 
be opened on Feb. 15 for 600 tons for the Hoquiam 
River bridge. We quote shapes at-2.35c., c.if. Seattle. 


Plates.—Prices are lower, and while 2.20c., c.i.f. 
Coast ports, has been done in some cases, it is now 
stated that 2.25c. is bottom of the market on carloads 
or larger lots and 2.30c. on small lots. Bids are to 
open Feb. 4 for 1500 tons for water mains at Spokane, 
and it is likely some low prices will come out. This is 
the only large job in sight. Eastern mills continue 
to quote plates of tank quality at 2.25c. to 2.30¢., cif. 
Seattle. 


Track Materials.—The local office of an Eastern 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Seattle 


Base per Lb 


} ‘ s tu ne : 3.00% 
; : : , His 
, O06 

H ; > OK 
S 4 25¢ 

é 4.90 

p t off list 

= : $3.20 

2.90« 

mill |} sold 3500 tons of 70-lb. rails to the Weyer- 
iser Timber Co. for delivery over the next three 
four months. The Southern Pacific is in the market 

2750 kegs of standard railroad spikes, bids on 


Prices on stand- 
$3.10 per 100-1b. 


vhich are to be opened about Feb. 15. 


range from $3 to 


Sheets.—The local sheet market is somewhat de- 
moralized, low prices being named by several Eastern 


mill Demand is not active, being mainly for gal- 
anized. Quotations have declined to 4.20c., Seattle, 
r No. 24 gage galvanized, 3.35c. for No. 24 black 
nd 2.70c. for No. 10 blue annealed. 

Bars.—The local market on deformed bars is some- 
vhat weaker because of low prices quoted on foreign 


by nearby makers. The Pacific Coast 


Steel ( taken 600 to 700 tons for the new local 
Rhod A) iilding and 450 tons for the Republic 
R 5 le 


Hoops and Bands.—Prices are lower, and demand 
f ly for small lots for quick ship- 


r large lots hoops and bands are quoted at 


> Oe Ney } f.o.b. Seatt 


ir. belIng’ most! 


Wire Products.—New demand for wire and wire 
nails is light, buyers placing orders mostly for small 


meet current needs. We quote wire nails at 
base, per 100-lb. keg in carload lots, and on 
mall lots, $3.30, base, per keg 1.f. Seattle. 


Warehouse Business.— Local jobbers report that 
January ¥ 


y was a better month than December, and fur- 
ler betterment in sales is expected this month. A 


Ait 


( rd just issued by a local jobber carries 
nee 10 per cent on all sizes of carriage and 
machine bolts, prices being otherwise unchanged. 





Cincinnati 


Steel Specifications Good but Prices 
Weaken—Pig Iron Sluggish 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 8.—The pig iron market in the 
ast week has been sluggish, sales having been limited 


' principally small scattered lots and inquiries of con- 
sequence having been scarce. Consumers apparently 
have enough iron to fulfill their requirements during 
Tr 


he remainder of the first quarter, and little interest 
aroused in purchasing tonnage for delivery 


ha } — op . 2 > ; 
eyond April 1. The satisfactory way in which melters 


| 


las been 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
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are specifying against current contracts | 


of encouragement to the situation. Lake E ou 
still dominate the southern Ohio market f; price 
standpoint. Quotations of $18, base Cle: and 


under, have been made to secure business, and a 
producer is reported to be accepting orders at $195 
base furnace. Meanwhile sellers in the Iront 
are pursuing a waiting policy in the hope that nort} 
Ohio competitors either will book sufficient tonnage tp 
withdraw as active participants in the market or wi] 
stiffen their schedules. As a result, south Ohi 
foundry iron remains at $20, base furnace, but melters 
are refusing to place orders on that basis. Southern 
iron ranges from $18 to $19, base Birmingham, ar 
furnace interests will not quote on second quarter in- 
quiries. Jackson County silvery producers are asking 
$28.50, furnace, for 8 per cent, but bookings in the past 
two weeks have been small. The Anderson Stove Co,, 
Anderson, Ind., has purchased 700 to 1000 tons of 
foundry iron, and the Ross-Meehan Foundries, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., have bought 500 tons of malleable 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birminghan 

and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnat 
Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

CS | occ os ke ee eee ee $21.69 





Alabama fdy., sil. 5. 2 
Tennessee fdy., sil. duke 21.¢ 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent ) 
So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 21.89 
So. Ohio malleable.............-. $20.64 to 21.89 


Finished Material.—While specifications and orders 
have been in fairly good volume, severe competitior 
among producers has forced prices to lower 
Bars and structural shapes have dropped $2 a ton t 
1.90c., base Pittsburgh, these two products now being 
on the same basis as structural plates. The Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad is reported to have placed about 
400 tons of plates with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. The naming of low delivered prices by 
independent mills at consuming points along the Ohio 
River has added further confusion to the situation in 
the sheet market. The mills justify their policy of 
granting concessions on the ground that the ship- 
ment of material by barge down the river makes 
possible to effect a considerable saving, which is being 
passed along to the consumer. Galvanized sheets rang 
from 3.65c. to 3.75c., base Pittsburgh, and black sheets 
are bringing from 2.80c. to 2.90c., base Pittsburgh. 
Sales of blue annealed sheets have been made at 2.20c 
to 2.25c., base Pittsburgh. A reduction of 5c. a keg on 
common wire nails has established the market at $2.60 
per keg, base Ironton or Pittsburgh, but plain wire re- 
mains unchanged at $2.50 per 100 lb., base Ironton or 
Pittsburgh. Cold-rolled steel is in fair demand, and 
companies allied with the automotive industry are tak- 
ing slightly larger tonnages. Little structural work 
has come out lately, and fabricators in this territory 
are in need of new jobs to keep production on the pres- 
ent schedules. 


Reinforcing Bars.—There has been no improvement 
in business during the past week, but mills expect 8 
considerable number of jobs to come up for bids in the 
next month. Meanwhile, new billet bars nominally 
stand at 2c., base Pittsburgh, and rail steel bars at 
1.90¢., base mill. 


levels 


Warehouse Business.—Several important jobbers 
report increased sales in the past week, the betterment 
being reflected particularly in structural steel. The 
recent decline in the mill prices of sheets and of nails 
has not affected quotations on these products for ship- 
ment from local warehouses. 


Coke.—Signs of a slight stiffening in prices and of 
the desire of some consumers to stock material in an- 
ticipation of a coal strike April 1, are noted. Specii- 
cations for both Wise County and New River beehiv' 
coke have increased, and two producers in th 
latter field are unwilling to take business under >!« 
mn, f.o.b. ovens. A nearby steel company ha 
a small tonnage of beehive furmace coxe 
from th Wise County district at less than $4, ovens, 
but despite this particular case, in which concess 

furnace grades are commanding Detter 
prices than a week ago. A melter in this territory bs 
contracted for 2000 tons of foundry coke for delivery 
during February and March, while a Michigan 


foundry 
per net te 


purchased 


ns 


were made . 
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nanufacturer has renewed a sizable contract 
River foundry coke. Specifications and orders 
roduct foundry coke are heavier. 


ised on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
and $2.59 from Wise County ovens and New 
r ovens, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: Wise County 
iry, $7.59 to $8.09; New River foundry, $10.09 
$10.59; by-product foundry, $9.64 to $10.14. 


Qld Material.—Sales in the past week have been 
volume, but steel mills in this and the Valley 
ts are accepting material on contract at a fairly 
ite. Prices have been well maintained. 
We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ -Ois. 50 to $13.00 
Scrap rails for melting....... 12.50to 13.00 
Short Olas. wc wsus Gee iss cewek 17.50 to 18.00 
Relaying? SOHN: 264s 00.0 skctoee 26.50 to 27.00 
Rails for TOU ce oe ye wc svwecee 14.00 to 14.50 
1d carWheels. . scé<crccovisssrs SRS 
No. 1 locomotive tires atta 's he ete 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Loose sheet clippings........... 9.00to 9.50 
Champion bundled sheets........ 9.50to 10.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cast irom, DaRGOs:: sob ondieades 8.00to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad cast.......... . 13.00to 13.50 
from GHG issn sawed CtSs2 ...+ 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wenuent.. . 9.00to 9.50 
Pipes and flues. ; 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 bushe ling ee 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed busheling ...... 6.00 to 6.50 
Borat Goes. «sets uses sid 7.00 to 7.50 
Stove. DIGGS. » cman alin sau ones 9.00to 9.50 
Brake geG8 ¢.ciaiiseseve 9.50to 10.00 


Boston 


Pig Iron Sold at $17, Buffalo—No Iron 
Imports in January—Scrap Drops 


Boston, Feb. 8.—Indications are that.the peak in 
this pig iron buying movement has been passed, al- 
though the heater makers, among the largest of New 
England consumers, have yet to cover on second quar- 
ter requirements. Sales the past week approximated 
10,000 tons, contrasted with about 15,000 tons for each 
of the two preceding weeks. Buffalo producers and at 
east one New York State furnace are the most aggres- 

ve sellers. One Buffalo maker has taken numerous 
rders for No. 2X iron for second quarter delivery at 
17.50 a ton, furnace, and has accepted, on offers, $17 
for the same grade of iron. New York State iron, 
while not meeting $17 a ton, Buffalo, has been sold on 
i delivered basis equivalent to less than $17.75, Buffalo 
furnace. The largest sale reported was 1000 tons of 
2X iron to a western Massachusetts foundry, but 
rice details cannot be confirmed. Otherwise, trans- 
tions range from 750 tons down to car lots. Certain 
Buffalo and east-of-Buffalo furnaces are less inclined 
to disregard silicons than they were a week ago, and 
estern and eastern Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ala- 
‘ama producers are holding to former schedules, which 
ves the market a spotty appearance. 


' 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
Base per Lb 


Soft steel bars and small shapes......... 3.265c. 
Fl Sts, ROl-COUNGE vs ck scien cine eSA dees Ta 
einforcing bars ........ .. .3.265e. to 3.54c. 
— bars— 
One 45. o. alaes SoA oe ee . 3.265c. 
ORE WOE nian aie os vio uw 0 Ube ein 4.60c. 
; Norway, rounds 6.60c. 
rway, squares and flats. 7.10¢e. 
Structural shapes- 
Angles and beams... . 8.365c. 
OOS. .vhsnetan ‘ . 3.365c. 
ye . 3.465¢ 
tes 3.365c 
ring stee]— 
Open-hearth ; . ; ....5.00e. to 10.00¢ 
Cructtie ...<<ss% : o a's cae ausd sae 
SURO. 0 ounnt 3 ; +. 4.50c. to 4.75¢ 
sands Sis aaa .. «4.015e. to 5.00¢ 
loop steel : : 5.50c¢. to 6.00c 
d rolled steel— 
Rounds and hexagons.............. 4.05c 
Squares and flats dita mee 
COIK gteGhs coscmchecsstne ewes 6.00¢ 
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We quote delivered prices per gross ton to most 
New England points as follows, pavieg added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $6.91 to $8.77 from 
Alabama : 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. $24.65 to $25.15 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 25.15 to 25.65 
Buffalo, sil. tf 3? = 21.91to 22.91 
een, Gee, Se GP Betee's i i auc 21.91to 23.41 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 27.42 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 27.92 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 24.91 to 26.77 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 25.41 to 27.27 


Cast Iron Pipe.—B. Nicoll & Co., offering German 
material, were again the low bidders on the 3000 tons 
of pipe readvertised by Boston, and the Warren Foun- 
dry & Pipe Co. was again the low American bidder. 
The spread between the German and the American pipe 
this time was about $13,000 on the lot. The city, it is 
expected, will make an award this week. Malden, 
Mass., has awarded 200 tons of 6 to 12-in. pipe to the 
Crane Co. B. Nicoll & Co. were the low bidders on this 
lot, however. Springfield, Mass., will open bids Feb. 
17 on approximately 700 tons of 4, 6 and 8-in. New 
England specification pipe. Stone & Webster, Inc., has 
closed on a part of its 1927 gas pipe requirements and 
will place the remainder this week. Prices on small 
American pipe appear firmer, although not actually 
higher. The market for large pipe, however, is still 
subject to varying discounts. Prices quoted openly on 
American pipe are: 4-in., $58.10 a ton, delivered com- 
mon Boston freight rate points; 6 to 12-in., $53.10 to 
$54.10; larger pipe, $52.10 to $53.10. A $5 differential 
is asked on Class A and gas pipe. 


Coke.—Not much change is noted in the foundry 
coke situation. New England producers are still bill- 
ing out fuel at $13 a ton, delivered, within a $3.10 
freight rate zone, with bookings and specifications run- 
ning about as heretofore. They are having an excel- 
lent domestic coke business on a basis of $9 a ton, 
ovens, Everett, Mass. Connellsville 72-hr. foundry coke 
is still available at a delivered price well under that 
for New England fuel, but very little is being bought 
in this territory. 


Imports.—During January the Mystic Iron Works, 
Everett, Mass., received 6986 tons of ore from Naraik 
and 9066 tons from Sweden, a total of 16,052 tons, 
which compares with 23,939 tons received in December, 
1926. No foreign pig iron was landed in Boston dur- 
ing January. It was the first month in two years that 
some pig iron was not imported. In December, last, 
1071 tons was received here; in January, 1926, 4061 
tons was imported, and in January, two years ago, 8212 
tons. 


Old Material.—With steel mills evincing no greater 
interest in old material than they did a week ago and 
with holders of material a little more anxious to sell, 
the market is weaker. About the best dealers will pay 
today is $10.50 a ton on cars for heavy melting steel, 
$8 for yard steel, $7 for machine shop turnings, $8 for 
rolling mill borings, $6.50 for mixed borings and turn- 
ings, $8 for forged scrap and $10.50 for scrap rails, 
these prices all representing a decline of 50c. a ton. 
Offers for railroad malleable also have been lowered 
50c. a ton. There is no sizable demand for chemical 
borings and bundled skeleton, but it is sufficient to hold 
prices steady. Likewise there is little inclination to 
shade prices for machinery cast and stove plate. 


The following prices are for gross-ton lots, de- 
livered at consuming points: 


Textile cast tot Be $18.00 to $18.50 
No. 1 machinery cast. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 machinery cast 15.50to 16.00 
Stove DERG 2 ciccvcecs ed . 13.00to 13.25 
Railroad malleable . 16.50to 17.00 


The following prices are offered per gross-ton 
lots, f.0.b. Boston rate shipping points 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $10.00 to $10.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 12.00to 12.25 
No. 1 yard wrought.... ve 11.00to 11.25 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter 

over 2 ft. long) ‘ . ° 8.50 to 9 00 
Machine shop turnings... cs 6.50to 7.00 
c ast iron borings, chemical. ‘ 10.00 to 16.50 

Cast iron borings, rolling mill 7.50 to 8.00 
Blast furnace arene and turn- 

ings eee 6.00 to 6.50 
Forged sc rap 7.50 to 8.00 
Bundled skeleton, long. j ‘ 7.40 to £00 
Forged flashings .... cne.amd S.00to 8.50 
ON Perri. a . 15.00to 15.50 
Street car axles..... 15.50to 16.00 
Rails for Soren: eke 11.60to 11.60 
Scrap rails . 16.00to 10.5 
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Buffalo 


Pig Iron Bookings Total 40,000 Tons— 
Mill Operations Show Slight Gain 


BUFFALO, Feb. 8.—The buying movement in pig iron 
ontinues, with practically all furnaces absorbing siz- 
able tonnages. Lower prices have had the effect of 
ncreasing the radius of the Buffalo market, making it 
easier for local interests to reach into New England 
and New Jersey. Bookings for this district through- 
ut the week were probably between 30,000 and 40,000 





tons. One seller is known to have taken an aggregate 
f between 12,000 and 15,000 tons, including one for 
2000 tons of foundry and another for 1200 tons of mal- 
eable. Several 1000-ton lots of foundry were included, 
though most of the inquiries were for tonnages rang- 


ng between 300 and 800. The American Locomotive 
. was among the inquirers, asking for 1500 tons of 
econd quarter foundry, and the New York Air Brake 
Co. sought 500 tons of foundry for the first quarter 
and 1000 tons of malleable for the second quarter. One 
naker reports that approximately two-fifths of its 
bookings for the week were for first quarter and about 
three-fifths for second quarter. A considerable ton- 
nage has been booked locally at $18.75, furnace. The 
Jonner Steel Co. expects to have its No. 1 furnace in 
blast again by the first of March, which will bring the 


listrict total up to 14 

We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 

2.2 $17.50 to $18.75 

\ 2X foundr 2) to 2.4% 18.00 to 19.2 

X ] Ot 20.2% 

’ I 2 17.50 to 18.75 

B 17.50 to 19.00 

I Superi 27.28 


Old Material.—The general condition of the market 
but there has been no new buying by 
the mills. A mill that consumes considerable heavy 
nelting steel of selected quality is still holding up 
hipments, though these may be resumed this week. 
Another large mill is continuing to subject its receipts 
to searching inspection, with many rejections resulting. 
yealers are buying stove plate and some No. 1 machin- 
ry cast, along with turnings and borings for blast 
furnace use. Railroad lists have not yet been com- 
pletely closed at this writing. Low pig iron prices are 
inclined to hold the market back, but a strengthening 
movement in outside markets is helping to counter- 


nas improved, 


valance ni 
We quote pric« per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows 
Heavy melting steel ....$15.00 to $15.25 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 16.25 to 16.75 
Low phosphorus rcecece BE Se eee 
No. 1 railroad wrought . 18.00 to 13.50 
Carwheels ..++++ 16.00to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.00to 9.50 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron borings........ccccess 13.00to 13.50 
SE TO a eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plate 14.50to 14.75 
Grate bars 12.00 to 13.00 
Hand bundled sheets ee ; 10.50 to 11.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets . 15.00to 15.50 
No. 1 machinery cast : 16.00 to 16.25 
Railroad malleable . .- 16.50to 17.00 
Iron axles sececece Bee OO Bee 
Steel axles seecwoes Be ae 
Drop forge flashings om - 18.00to 13.50 


The market is steadily 
mproving, conditions being better than they were two 
veeks ago. Operations are slightly improved; inqui- 
ries and specifications are better. Prices on bars are 


Finished Iron and Steel. 





t strong, 2.165c., Buffalo, being generally 
juoted, though there is some 2.265c. material moving. 
The general price structure is inclined to be weak, 
though mills are confident that if they can get a back- 


e 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes +» 8.40c. 
Mild steel bars —- . 3.30c. 
sold-finished shapes 4.45c. 

Rounds 3.95¢ 
N 24 black sheets . 4.30c 
Ne 10 blue annealed sheets 3.80c 
No. 24 galvanized sheets . 5.15c. 
Common wire nails, base per keg . $3.90 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib 3.90 


momen 
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log this condition will remedy itself. Bolt and nut 
business is fairly good, and the pipe situation is fair 
though this is normally a slow month for buttwelded 
pipe. The sheet market is weaker, better than 2.90¢. 
Pittsburgh, for No. 24 gage black having been done. 
There have been no fabricated structural steel] eon. 
tracts of size placed and no large reinforcing bar jobs, 


Detroit Scrap Quiet as Automobile Pro- 
duction Gains 


DETROIT, Feb. 8.—Shipments of pig iron in the dis- 
trict show an increase over January, this being direct 
evidence of a gain in automobile production. There 
has been no activity in the old material market, with 
the result that there has been no change in prices dur- 
ing the past week. 

Heavy melting and _ shoveling 
SOON. i cs sin 5343 We dcceeu sin $13.00 to $1 


3.50 
Borings and short turnings...... 9.00to 9.50 
ae ee 7.75 to 8.25 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.00 to 18.00 
Amhomenite GREE oss o cased ydcn 18.00 to 19.00 
Hydraulic compressed ......... 11.50 to 12.00 
BEOUR WANED bss s:c.050 0s reste ewas 13.50 to 14.50 
OE et er - 11.00 to 11.50 
Sheet GUOBIDGS 6c co xctncccovn ween 8.25to 8.75 
PORE. wou as cavek seins sa eeanae 11.25 to 11.75 





Valley Steel Output Gains—Sheet Merger 
Negotiations Progressing 


YOUNGSTOWN, Feb. 8.—Production moved close to 
an 80 per cent average this week in the Mahoning Val- 
ley in both steel-making and rolling mill divisions. 
Steel production is mounting because of larger require- 
ments of finishing mills and the possibility of interfer- 
ence with production by a coal strike in the spring. Of 
53 independent open-hearth furnaces, 42 are melting, 
and 122 of 127 sheet mills are running. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has blown out a 
blast furnace in its Iroquois group at South Chicago. 

Conferences the past week have brought the merger 
of Central Western independent sheet mills nearer a 
conclusion. Seven companies with an annual productive 
capacity of 450,000 tons of black sheets as a base 
product are included in the proposed line-up, subject 
to changes. 

W. H. Davey of the Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio, is scheduled to head the consoli- 
dation. Stockholders of the Mahoning Valley Steel Co., 
Niles, at a special meeting Monday, decided against 
inclusion in the combination on the basis of proposals 
to date, but expressed a willingness to sell at the right 
terms. 





One-Third of Lake Superior Ores 
Beneficiated 


Over one-third of the iron ore shipped from the 
Lake Superior district in 1926, or 21,525,067 tons, was 
given some form of beneficiation, according to data 
collected by the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association 
This was a considerable gain over the amount bene- 
ficiated during the previous year. There was a marked 
increase in the quantity of ore that was crushed and 
screened, due to the increase of plants for these 
processes. The amount that was washed decreased 
somewhat during the year, owing to the termination of 
leases of some properties having washing plants. 

The amounts of ore prepared under various proc- 
esses were: Washed, 5,297,498 tons; dried 157,336 
tons; jigged, 100,499 tons; sintered, nodulized and bri- 


quetted, 138,061 tons; crushed and screened, 15,831,673 
tons. 





The annual sales convention of the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co. was held during the week of Jan. 
17. For the first four days all of the sessions were 3¢ 
the factory at Aurora, IIl., with the annual banquet on 
Wednesday night. The convention then adjourned to 


Chicago and the last two days were spent at the general 
offices of the company. 
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FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


We Awards About 25,000 Tons—Business 
Pending Amounts to 43,000 Tons 


Miscellaneous awards in New York amounting to 

ns and a railroad bridge in New Jersey of 

TT ns, together with a number of smaller jobs, 

. total of about 25,000 tons of structural steel 

within the past week. Included in 43,000 tons 

- on which bids are being taken is a department 

Newark, N. J., calling for about 15,000 tons, 

ridge in the State of Washington taking 10,000 
Awards follow: 


11,000 tons in the following awards as reported 
the Structural Steel Board of Trade, Inc.: 24-story 
building, Broadway and Thirty-seventh Street, and 
int, 234th Street and Bewley Avenue, to A. E. 
Inc.; 15-story physicians’ building, 31-33 Lin- 
Place, Newark, and 15-story apartment building, 
148 East Fifty-seventh Street, to Hay Foundry & 
Works; theater, Port Washington, L. I., shed, 542- 
East 117th Street, alteration job, 154-156 Seventh 
ie, and club house, Fiftieth Street and Fourteenth 
nue, Brooklyn, to George A. Just Co.; 11-story apart- 
building, 718 Lexington Avenue, nine-story apart- 
building, 334 West Eighty-seventh Street, 15-story 
artment building, 143 West Ninety-sixth Street, and 
ry apartment building, 710 West End Avenue, to 
rson Bridge Co.; creamery, Sheffield Farms, Jamaica, 
‘ theater, Kew Gardens, L. I1., and professional build- 
g, Hanson Place, Brooklyn, to Levering & Garrigues 
w YorK, 250 tons, theater, 31 Canal Street, to Hinkle 
Steel Construction Co. 
New York, 1200 tons, loft building on West Fifty-seventh 
Street, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 
BROOKLYN, 200 tons, turkish bath building, Coney Island 
Avenue and Avenue J, to Joseph Gaydica Iron Works. 





OOKLYN, 250 tons, motion picture theater, Buffalo Avenue 
to National Bridge Works. 
EWARK, N. J., 15,000 tons, building for L. Bamberger & Co., 
department store. 
Jersey City, 200 tons, Pier 9, Erie Railroad, to American 
Bridge Ce 
NCETON, N. J., 250 tons, graduate building and dormitory, 
Princeton University, to N. A. K. Bugbee, 206 Hanover 
Street, Trenton, N. J. 
WARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN RarLroap, 4000 tons, 
lge over Hackensack River in New Jersey, to Ameri 
in Bridge Co 


S CROSSING, Pa., 200 tons, bridge for Pennsylvania 
tailroad, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Nsboro, N. C., 400 tons, plate girder work, to Carolina 


steel & Iron Co 

ELLSVILLE, Pa., 160 tons, Connellsville State Hospital! 
building, to Bollinger-Andrews Construction Co., Pitts 
burgh 

URGH, 770 tons, five barges for Iron City Sand & 
Gravel Co., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 
NGSTOWN, 100 tons, United Engineering & Foundry Co 

chine shop addition, to Guibert Steel Co. 

WAYNE, IND., 600 tons, theater, to Rochester Bridg 

Rochester, Ind. 

RA, ILL., 115 tons, boiler frames for Western United 

Gas & Electric Co., to an unnamed bidder. 


Rapips, Iowa, 125 tons, Shriners’ temple, to Des 
Moines Steel Co. 
<ELLOGG IDAHO, 1000 tons, plant for Sullivan Mining Co., to 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

Y CARLOS, Arrz., 700 tons, for the Coolidge dam, to an 
innamed firm through Atkinson & Spicer, Los Angeles. 
LAND, CAL., 1000 tons, apartment building, Euclid and 

and Avenues, to Judson Mfg. Co., San Francisco. 

AND, 500 tons, office building, Seventeenth and Franklin 
Streets, to Judson Mfg. Co. 

‘“KTON, CAL., 100 tons, department store addition for the 
Stockton Dry Goods Co., to an unnamed fabricator. 
BEACH, CaAL., 1000 tons, power plant for the Southern 
California Edison Co., to Llewellyn Iron Works, Los An- 
greles. 

| FRANCISCO, 250 tons, Lacy Apartments, Geary and 
“eavenworth Streets, to Herrick Iron Works, Oakland. 
FRANCISCO, 100 tons, theater, Twenty-ninth and Caraval 
“treets, to Golden Gate Iron Works. 

RTLAND, ORE. 150 tons, three small bridges, to an un- 
named fabricator. 

‘LULU, 150 tons, building for the Y. M. C. A., to an un- 

imed fabricator. 


r 
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Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

BEepForp, Mass., 100 tons, Vete:ane’ Hospital. 

Boston, 100 tons, candy factor) »ower house addition 

Devon, Conn., 400 tons, substation tor Connecticut Light 
& Power Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 600 tons, bridges for electrifica- 
tion of Philadelphia-Wilmington line 

Jersey Crry, N. J., 300 tons, addition to refinery of Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey 

New York, 5000 tons, De Witt Clinton Ii'e' School in the 
Bronx. 

New York, 1500 tons, loft building at 264 West Fortieth 
Street 

SANDUSKY, Onto, 260 tons, school, to Rochester Bridge Co 

MIAMI, Fxa., 1000 tons, causeway 

NeW ORLEANS, 650 tons, hotel. 

Cuicaco, 5000 tons, Daily News Building 

CHIcAGo, 650 tons, Northwest Lions’ Club 

Rock ISLAND, ILL., 500 tons, bridges 

MINNEAPOLIS, 2000 tons, pipe line. 

RACINE, Wis., 500 tons, Strauss double leaf bascule bridge 
over Root River; bids close March 2. 

Cropy, ARK., 625 tons, bridge. 

STATE OF WASHINGTON, 10,000 tons, bridge over Cu:umbia 
River. 

HoquiIaAM, WasH., 582 tons, bridge on State Road No. 9$ 
over the Hoquiam River; bids Feb. 15 at office of State 
Highway Commission, Olympia 

Grey’s Harspor, WasH., 650 tons, highway bridge 

CHELAN, WASH., 200 tons, power house. 

PORTLAND, ORE., 1800 tons, apartment hotel. 

OAKLAND, CAL., 25 tons, Lowell School, 
Co., San Francisco, low bidder 

NAPA, CAL., 155 tons, hotel 

San Dreco, Cau., 5250 tons, toll bridge betwetn San Diego 
and Coronado, Cal.; bids to be called soon. 

San Francisco, 300 tons, addition to Hotel Whitcomb; bids 
being taken 

HONOLULU, tonnage unstated, Honolulu Stadium; bids to be 


lifornia Steel 


called soon 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Orders for Freight Cars Total 2250 and 625 Addi- 
tional Are Inquired For 


The Canadian National and the Burlington roads 
have each ordered 1000 freight cars and two smaller 
orders from other roads bring the total of the week’s 
orders to 2250 cars. New inquiries are for 625 cars. 
There is also good inquiry for car parts for repairs. 
Details follow: 

The Canadian National Railways have ordered 1000 au- 
tomobile box cars and 2 baggage-mail cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. and 20 sleeping cars, 12 dining cars and 5 
observation cars from the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has ordered 500 b 
ears from the Pressed Steel Car Co. and the same nun 
ber from the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation. This road 
s also inquiring for 11 gasoline-electric motor cars. 

The Chicago & North Western has ordered 500 sets of 
steel underframes and superstructures for cars from the 
Illinois Car & Mfg. Co. and is inquiring for 1335 additional! 
sets for box cars and for 25 steel underframe caboose cars 
This road will also purchase 12 2-8-4 type locomotives. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has ordered 150 sul- 
phur cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. and is 
inquiring for 50 air-dump cars of the Enterprise type and 
50 ballast cars. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is in the market for 500 gondoia 
ear bodies. 

The Bangor & Aroostook is inquiring for 100 steel un- 
derframes and superstructures for cars 

The Union Railroad has invited bids on the repair of 
500 to 1200 70-ton hopper cars. 

The Great Northern is inquiring for 500 box cars, 14 tank 
ears and 12 locomotive tenders. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad is preparing specifications 
for 25 heavy-duty steam locomotives, bids for which will be 
asked shortly. It has placed an order with Friedrich Krupp 
A. G., Essen, Germany, for a Diesel direct-drive locomotive, 
interchangeable in freight, passenger and switching service. 

The Mobile & Ohio has placed 50 gondola and 50 hopper 
cars with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

The St. Paul has ordered 5 passenger-baggage motor 
car bodies from the Standard Steel Car Co. 

* The Southern Pacific is in the market for 10 locomotives. 
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NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS 


idAALUSAAAENAL USAGES CSREES ELASSADUSASDA TULL ADOT LLGALGL UT OOH GELLER ANNAN Ts 


| NU TETETEAT TNA TOT TT AOEOPNI LADD 


Feb.8 Feb.7 Feb.5 Feb.4 Feb.2 Feb. 2 
The Lake copper, New York. ... 12.75 13.75 2.35 12.87 % 13.00 13.12% 
%e Electrolytic copper, N. Y.*.. 12.30 2.35 2.50 2.0 A 2.75 
— » Straits tin, spot, New York. 69.50 68.75 soe 67.50 67.00 67.00 
rices Lead, New York : . 4.40 7.40 7.40 7.40 7.40 7.40 
Lead, St Louis 7.22% 7.22% 7.22% 7.22%u 7.22% 7.22% eae 
Vim . a i Zinc, New York 6.90 6.95 6 92% 6 90 6.92 6.92% 
Cents per Pound VAT St. Louis 6.55 6.60 6.57% 6.55 6.57% 6.57% 
for 
Early Delivery *Refinery quotatior lelivered price 4c. higher 


NEw YORK, Feb. 8 


¢ 


All the markets are quiet 
them are weak. Tin has been ad- 


n a fair amount of buying. Copper 


has declined to new low levels and zinc has just 


held it wn. Prices of lead have not 

hanged a moderately active market. 
Copper \ decline of about %c. per lb. in electro- 
‘ | I the feature of the week. Production in 
exc f sumption is still the weak point in the 
situation. There are also one or two producers willing 
to make concessions. In spite of this, domestic con- 
ime! re I actively buying, but are closely watch- 
ing the market. Electrolytic copper is quoted today 


12.50c. to 12.60c., delivered in the Connecticut Val 
y, though some producers still insist that 12.60c. to 
12.62\%c. is still the market. There are indications that 
several consumers will be active buyers as soon as the 
market definitely settles at what appears to be the 
minimun There have also been severe cuts in the 
export market. Yesterday, Monday, Copper Export- 
ers, Inc., reduced its quotation to 13c., c.i.f., Hamburg, 
effective today, Tuesday. There has been very little 
buying by foreign countries. Lake copper is quoted at 
12.75c., delivered, also a decline of %c. for the week. 

Tin.—The week has been a much quieter one. Sales 
were about 1200 tons compared with 3000 the week be- 
fore. Consumers have not been very active, most of 
the buying being confined to dealers. On Saturday 
200 tons changed hands with some dealers anxious 
buyers. Yesterday, Monday, the market was very dull 
with about 100 tons representing the total turnover, 


Metals from New York Warehouse 


Delivered Prices per Lb 


~ vig 70.00c. to 71.00c 

I 72.00c. to 73.00c 
Copp Lake ; ...14.37%e 
Coppel! electrolvt . 14.12 ee 
Copper, casting .13.62 %< 
Zine lab 7.25¢c. to 7.75c. 
Lead American pig 8.25c.to 8.75c. 
Lead, bar 10.75c. to 11.25¢ 
Antin ny Asiat 16.50c. to 17.00c 
Aluminum, No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar- 


anteed over 99 per cent pure) .29.00c. to 30.00c. 
Babbitt metal, commercial grade .30.00c. to 40.00c 
Solder, % and %& ; 3.00c. to 44.00c 


Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb 


! st 72.50¢ 
rj | 74.50 
Copper, Lake 14.25« 
Copp el trolyt 14.25¢ 
Copper sting 13.25« 
Zinc lab . 8.25 
Lead, American pig : 8.25« 
Ant ' Asiati 19.50 
Lead, bar .10.00¢ 
Babbitt metal, medium grade 20.75¢ 
Babbitt metal, high grade 74.50 
Solder ly and lo 42.25¢c 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 


Sheets 


High brass .18.12%c. to 19.12 %c 


Copper, hot rolled 21.75c. to 22.75c 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 
24.00c. to 25.00c 
S less Tut 
Brass , : : 23.00c. to 24.00c 
Copper . 23.75c. to 24.75¢c 
Brazed Brass Tubes 26 62%c to 27 62%c 
Brass | ls .15.87%ec to 16 87 tec. 


From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb 
ic sheets (N 9), casks.. 2.75c. to 13.00c 
3.25c. to 13.50c 


while today it was strong and fairly active wit! 
Straits tin quoted nominal at 69.50c., New York. Pr 

in London today were considerably higher than a week 
ago, with spot standard quoted at £305, future stand- 
ard at £295 10s. and spot Straits at £313 10s. The 
Singapore market today was £304. It is pointed out 
that the premium on spot Straits tin at New York 
over May delivery has increased sharply. On Frid 
Feb. 4, this premium was 2.62%c., whereas 10 days 
earlier it was 1.12%c. per lb. Arrivals thus far this 
month have been 950 tons with 5310 tons afloat. 

Lead.—Demand is moderately good and the market 
is steady. The leading interest continues to quot 
7.40c., New York, as its contract price. In the outside 
market prices are a little firmer at 7.22%c. to 7.25 
St. Louis. 

Zinc.—Conditions have changed but little either as 
to activity or prices. Demand from consumers is light 
dealers are not active and producers are not forcing 
the market. Ore is still selling at $42 per ton with 
supplies curtailed and mining output lessened. The 
present price contrasts with $58 late in 1925 and $50 
early last year. Prime Western zinc is quoted today at 
6.65c. to 6.60c., St. Louis, or 6.90c. to 6.95c., New York. 

Antimony.—Conditions in China still favor higher 
prices and Chinese metal is quoted today for spot de- 
livery at 15.25c., New York, with futures at 15c. 

Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at 
35c. with shot nickel at 36c. and electrolytic nickel at 
39c. per lb. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted at 26c. per lb., delivered. 


List Prices Per Lb., f.o.b. Mill 


Fes. 8.—The demand for tin has increased and the 
price has advanced. Consumers’ orders for copper are 


Gevecneresecenenceanserees AUOTUEUTELOOREELUOUEDUCOUCURONEDEEOSUEETEREOREDEEONRESANTENL ONL CrERY*TEY CstTeeROUMROEEDERERERADETDERSERORALEN CHADEHOERESAEL HASEENO 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products 
were reduced 4c. on Feb. 7. Zinc sheets and lead full 


sheets are still being quoted at the reductions of Jan. 
10 and 24, respectively. 


Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago 


On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 
soc. per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheets 
Lt ee ee ee ee 17.87%ec 
Copper, hot rolled... ...<sasnncusenee 21.50c. 
MND wcccwecevesecssnyedeauwul Gee 11.00c. 


Lead (full sheets) . «+ +11.00e. to 11.25¢. 


Seamless Tubes— 


High brass errr ere rr 22.75 
COT is vs ai vss bn 6onahp ele 23.50¢ 
Rods 


High brass 15.62 %c. 


Naval brass . 003 40g ewe 18.37% 
Wire 
Copper : bet 0ss eo ewe beeen 14.87%c 
High brass sc @ és Cae Seb en 18.37 %c 
Copper te Bolle. ..cssicecscscecnune 20.37%Cc 


Brazed Brass Tubing 


Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 


The carload freight rate is allowed to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River and also 
allowed to St. Louis on shipments to destina- 
tions west of that river. 


Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide..... 35.50c. 
Tubes base ° 


Machine rods 


sevrvesnee neon enna enpenernenenet? 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 


es Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 


ts— Base per Lb. 
brass . . ce esses ws hs eto bak 17 Séc. 
er, hot FeO, 524563006000 bakes os 2 TRS 
pper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .23.50c. 
cee eee eeeeeseeesereesecoesceres 12.00c. 
G, WEAR oct vemsea be bbeheed be eeece < 10.25c. 

ss Tubes— 

0 00.0.0 Ree > OL bn bale on lar 22.50c. 
OF scdbamacadas s ances aes 23.25c, 
Brase TeOGe sso ct'y ss ka Cesades eee 
Bags «vita vation (wide tee ae, 15 %c. 


CMEDETLLE Goo sUUMEREESSOUONRDA LHR OOMOUDEARED DADE LEROAESeNDUEDD UAOTEDOREDENTHO /ULiECOEONeREOrtOD 


the foreign market is dull. Prices of old 
are easier. 

iote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13c.; tin, 
|, 7.30c.; zine, 6.65c.; in less than carload lots, 
ny, 16.50e. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
e shapes and copper clips, 10.25c.; copper bot- 
’c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 7.25c.; lead pipe, 
zine, 4.25¢.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin foil, 43.50c.; 
tin, 52¢c.; aluminum, 15c.; all being dealers’ prices 

than carload lots. 





REINFORCING STEEL 


Awards of 6700 Tons Include 2250 Tons for a 
Dam in Arizona—3100 Tons Pending 


Concrete reinforcing steel awards for the week 
totaled about 6700 tons, of which 2250 tons will go 
into a dam in Arizona. A number of small jobs pend- 
ing make a total of about 3100 tons. Awards follow: 


STAMFORD CONN,, 350 tons, high school, to Truscon Steel Co. 

YONKERS, N. Y., 120 tons, elimination of grade crossings, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

GLENDALB, L. I., 215 tons, factory building for P. L. Andrews 
Corporation, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


HICAGO, 260 tons, garage at 1100 Clark Street, to Barton 
Spider Web System. 





C 


CHICAGO, 100 tons of rail steel, Midway Drexel apartment 
building, to Inland Steel Co. 
caGco, 100 tons of rail steel, State road work, to Truscon 


Steel Co 


VAUKEE, 120 tons, Garfield Theater, to Concrete Engineer- 


ing Cr 


N, Wis., 110 tons, Post Office, to Concrete Engineering 


cAGO, 110 tons of rail steel, State road work, to Kalman 


Steel Co 


es ARLOS, ARIZ., 2250 tons, for the Coolidge dam near San 
Carlos, to an unnamed firm through Atkinson & Spicer, 
os Angeles 

ANDO, CAL., 750 tons, for Stoney Gorge dam, to unnamed 
rm through Ambursen Construction Co., San Francisco. 


Dipco, CaL., 565 tons, for Sutherland dam near San 
ieg to unnamed firm through Edwards, Wildey & 
kson, Los Angeles. 
s \MENTO, CAL., 154 tons, building for Blake, Moffett & 
Whe, to an unnamed San Francisco jobber. 


FRANCISCO, 700 tons, two piers on the water front for 
State Board of Harbor Commissioners, to an unnamed 
rn mill, 
FRANCISCO, 200 tons, garage and dance hall, Van Ness 
Market Streets, to an unnamed local jobber. 


Reinforcing Bars Pending 


Ty nan et . . . 
‘nquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 


Mass., 300 tons, Veteran’s Hospital. 
EBPSIE, N. Y., tonnage being estimated, floor slabs 
Hudson River Bridge. 
RGH, 80 tons, north approach to Liberty Bridge. 
‘own, 500 to 600 tons, Erie Railroad warehouse. 
350 tons, Goodwin Mfg. Co.; L. E. Ritter, architect. 
tonnage being estimated, Northwest Lions Club; 
ick & Fayer, architects. 
125 tons, Royal Blue Hotel; Paul Gerhardt, 


225 tons, hotel at 6320 Dorchester Avenue; A. L. 
n, architect. 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The ying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the selling prices are those 
charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses. 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying Selling 
Prices Prices 
Copper, heavy crucible...... 10.50c. 13.26¢c. 
Copper, heavy and wire..... 10.50c. 11.50c. 
Copper, light and bottoms... 8.75c. 10.25¢. 
DRAG: DRT: onc cccke«esete 6.50¢ 8.00c 
oy eer est 5.75c. 7.25¢ 
Heavy machine composition. 8.25c 9.75¢ 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings. 7.75« 8. 25« 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 
tion turnings ........ ove. ane 8.75c. 
Ti TOE. ceae ct ee ces eae 6.25c. 6.75c. 
Te GE cet eae + 64 00s sted 4.25c. 5.00c 
Di cikas¢avememeneeas 40 + ee 4.25¢ 
Sheet aluminum .......+.++-+ 15.00e. 17.00c, 
Carat abi «cccccccnces 15.00c. 17.00c. 
Cuicaco, 550 tons, garage at 715 Mather Street; E. R 


Ruppert, architect. 

Cuicaco, 125 tons, apartment building at 5346 Cornell 
Avenue; M. L. Bein, architect 

CuIcaco, 250 tons, apartment building at 6929 Crandon 
Avenue; R. S. DeGolyer, architect. 

SANTA ANA, CAL., 153 tons, two bridges at Santa Ana over 
the San Juan Creek; bids Feb. 8. 

SAN Dieco, CaL., 100 tons, paving job for San Diego County ; 
bids Feb. 28 

San Drieco, CAL., 137 tons, toll bridge; bids to be called soon 

HogvuIAM, WASH., 125 tons, bridge for the State Highway 
Commission over the Hoquiam River; bids Feb. 15 at 
Olympia. 

WAUKEGAN, ILL., 500 tons, filtration plant, to Concrete Engi- 
neering Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 125 tons of rail steel, for State road work, 
to Concrete Engineering Co. 





TARIFF ON PIG IRON 


Commission Reported to Have Recommended 
Advance of 50 Per Cent in Duty 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—The United States Tariff 
Commission late last week sent to President Coolidge 
its report and recommendation regarding the applica- 
tion of Eastern merchant blast furnace interests for 
an increase of 50 per cent in the present duty of T5c. 
per gross ton on pig iron. While it is reported that 
the commission has recommended that the President 
promulgate an order granting the application, thus 
bringing the duty to $1.125 per ton, the rumor cannot 
be verified. Nor has it been indicated when the Presi- 
dent may act upon the recommendation. Generally he 
takes action soon after such recommendations are re- 
ceived by him and for the most part they are approved, 
though there are notable exceptions. 

The point has been made that the pig iron case has 
been pending for so long that conditions existing when 
it was instituted have greatly changed, and that there- 
fore the producers have lost interest in it and would 
not derive much benefit from an increase of 37.5c. per 
ton. At the time the case was started the Eastern 
merchant producers were particularly concerned over 
incoming shipments of pig iron from India. Imports 
from that country now are small. Germany at present 
is the source of the greatest imports of pig iron, but 
even these imports have dwindled and it is said the 
German pig iron prices are virtually the same as do- 
mestic prices. 

However, there are those who claim that, if the 
increase in the pig iron duty were granted, it would 
prove a good precedent for going to Congress with the 
plea for higher duty. The Eastern furnace interests 
sought the increase under the flexible provisions of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff act, which provides that the 
maximum increase cannot exceed 50 per cent over the 
existing duty. 

It was announced today at the White House that 
the President has taken the matter up for considera- 
tion with the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 
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PERSONAL 


Lawrence Wood, assistant general sales manager 
Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh, since April 1, 1926, 


has been appointed gen 


eral manager of sales 
He entered the employ 
f the company as a 
lerk in the sales depart 


ment late in 1912 and has 
been with it continuously 
since that time, with the 
exception of the period 
between December, 1917, 
and January, 1919, which 
he spent in the Ordnance 
Corps, U. S. Army, and 
from which he was dis- 
charged with the rank of 
ieutenant. He served as 
Pittsburgh district man- 
ager of sales and was 
Detroit district manager 
for more than two years 
before his transfer to 
Pittsburgh to become as- 


i 
; 
' 





LAWRENCE WOOD 


tant general sales man- 


ager He was graduated 
from Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., in 1911. 
Francis R. Harris, whose election to the presidency 


f the newly formed National-Harris Wire Co., 605 
North Third Street, Newark, N. J., was announced in 
[HE IRON AGE last week was one of the founders and 
the first vice-president of the Driver-Harris Co., Harri- 
n, N. J. He retired from the metal and wire busi 
ness in 1914, but later organized Harris Alloys, Inc., 
which, together with the National Alloyed Metals A, 
Providence, R. I., and the Murray-Harris Wire Co., 
Newal was rece! tly onsolidated I torn the 


Walter E. Rahm has become a member of the sales 


engineering staff of the Watson-Stillman Co.. 75 West 


Street, New York, but not sales manager as reported 


G. L. Wilson has retired from Henry Prentiss & 
149 Broadway, New York, after 45 years with that 


machine tool selling agency. He will spend a few 
months at Pinehurst, N. C., where for many years he 
has had a winter residence, following which he may 
devote some time to travel. Mr. Wilson started with 


the old firm of H. Prentiss & Co. at the age of 14, 
when the firm had offices at 42 De y Street and car 
ried a miscellaneous line of machine shop equipment 
and supplies Later he became a salesman and for 
years covered Long Island. For the past 12 years he 
has been a director of the corporation. 

Joseph J. Haesler, for the last 12 years associated 
vith Charles Hardy, Inc., 1 Pershing Square, New 
York, dealer in metals and minerals, and Car] Eisen, 
formerly president of the Eisen Trading Corporation, 
233 Broadway, New York, have formed the Metal & 
Ore Corporation and will engage in an international 
business in ferrous and non-ferrous metals and ores. 
Mr. Eisen is president of the new corporation and Mr. 
Haesler is vice-president and treasurer. Its offices 
will be located in the Woolworth Building, New York. 


Charles B. Rose, until recently vice-president and 
general manager of the Fageol Motors Co., Kent, Ohio, 
has been elected executive vice-president of the Ameri- 
can La France Fire Engine Co., Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 
He was formerly vice-president of the Velie Motor 
Corporation and the Moline Plow Co., both of Moline, 
Til. 


S. G. Morris, formerly assistant purchasing agen; 
for the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, has become asso. 
ciated with the Cleveland Duplex Machinery (Co., Cleve. 
land, and will represent the company in northeastor, 
Ohio as sales engineer. 


John P. Tierney, associated for the last 2 
with Hill, Clark & Co., Inc., Boston, has resigned hj 
position to become president and manager of the Gep- 
eral Machinery Corporation, 170 Summer Street, Ros. 
ton, manufacturers’ agent and consulting enginee; 
electrical and mechanical problems. 


years 


Leo F. Caproni, identified for some years in strye- 
tural steel work with the Bethlehem Steel (Co. 
the Hay Foundry & Iron Works, New York, and mor 
recently with the Palmer Steel Co., Springfield, Mass.. 
has entered business on his own account as manufa 
turers’ representative, with offices at 1056 Chape 
Street, New Haven, Conn. He will specialize in struc- 
tural steel, steel bar joists, gypsum floors and roofs, 
portable metal buildings, steel sash, metal partitions 
and other building products, and will also design in- 
dustrial plants. 


William B. Simpson has been elected president 
A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago, iron and steel merchants 
Other officers elected were Alfred C. Castle and George 
R. Boyce, vice-presidents; Fred C. Conners, secretar) 
and Almir C. Cox, treasurer. 


George C. Foulkes was elected president of the 
American Steel Corporation of Indiana, Inc., Terr 
Haute, Ind., at the first annual meeting of the con- 
pany. Other officers named for the coming year ar 
Dr. Joseph W. Ricker, first vice-president; Frank J 
Wolfe, second vice-president; L. E. Waterman, treas- 
urer, and E. D. Halsey, secretary. 


James Criswell, formerly vice-president, and fer 
38 years general superintendent of constriction S. R. 
Smythe Co., steel plant engineer and cortractor, Pitts 
uurgh has resigned. 


Taylor Allderdice, president National Tube Co., 
again a member of the Pittsburgh Board of Pub 
Education, having been elected by the judges of All 
gheny County to fill the unexpired term of C. L. Wo 
dridge, who resigned recently. Mr. Allderdice was on 

the original members of the board as now const 
tuted, serving from 1911 until April, 1920, when th 
pressure of other duties compelled him to resign. H: 
was vice-president of the board at the time of his res 
ignation and chairman of the property and supplies 
committee. The high school named for him as a mars 
of appreciation for services in connection with tn 
schools of Pittsburgh, has been completed and was de¢ 
cated this week. 


C. A. Grainger, sales manager American Hamm« nee 
Piston Ring Co., Baltimore, who has been seriously ! 


for the last several weeks, has returned to his work 


John A. Nelson, for the last eight years chie! 
netallurgist for the Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Tl. 
has been appointed chief metallurgist for the Brae 
burn Alloy Steel Corporation, Braeburn, Pa. 


W. H. S. Bateman has been appointed Southeaster™ 
district sales manager for the Detroit Seamless Stee 
Cubes Co., Detroit, with headquarters at 823 Commer- 
cial Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


Thomas Simons has been made Southern sales mat- 
ager for the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., with headquarters at Birmingham, succeeding C. 
H. ‘sray, retired. Mr. Simons has been in the Kans®s 
City sales department of the company. 
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Howe, for 21 years special engineer for the 
steel Car Co., New York, has been appointed 
if railroad equipment for the Manganese Steel 
., Philadelphia, and will be particularly con- 
th the development of Rol-Man steel in steam 
: railroad equipment. 





per Wills, for several years construction en- 

t the hot rolling mills of the Driver-Harris 

‘(rrison, N. J., has been appointed manager of 

rthern Steel Co., 44 School Street, Boston, and 

his headquarters at the company’s Gibson 
ant, Medford, Mass. 





rles N. Fitts, New England Structural Co., Bos- 

: been made chairman of the board of gover- 

the recently organized Structural Board of 

of New England, and Ralph Riddle, McClintic- 
hall Co., Boston, is secretary and treasurer. 

iwrence W. Wallace, Washington, executive secre- 

f the American Engineering Council, has been 

ected president of the Eye Sight Conservation 

il of America for 1927. He was also chosen a 

of the board of directors for a three-year 


ames E. McKelvey, treasurer of the Erie Foundry 
Rochester, N. Y., has taken over the management 
the Rochester Industrial Development Corporation, 
ewly organized finance company which will cooper- 
with the chamber of commerce of that city in the 
nging of new industries to Rochester. Mr. Mc- 
Kelvey was associated for 45 years with the American 
Woodworking Machinery Co., Rochester, holding its 
presidency from 1901 until 1925 when the company 
was assimilated by the Yates-American Machinery Co. 
He held the presidency of the latter company for a 
year, resigning recently in order to devote his full time 
the foundry company and other businesses in which 

is interested. 
i. Rees Phillips, vice-president for several years 
the Perry, Buxton, Doane Co., Philadelphia dealer 
iron and steel scrap, and a director and stockholder 

its organization in 1912, has resigned. 


Student Engineers and Architects to Visit 
the United States 


rhe first group of student architects and engineers 
n Czechoslovakia will reach New York early in the 
ring, it is announced by Milton B. Medary, Jr.. Phil- 
i\delphia, president of the American Institute of Archi- 
The first contingent, representing architects, 
study various phases of American architecture, 
inging from the building of small houses up to the 
rgest steel and reinforced concrete construction. 
The engineers, who will arrive later, are also being 
ected from the students of the Masaryk Academy 
Work and will be placed in industrial plants for 
tice work, according to L. W. Wallace, executive 
retary of the American Engineering Council, which 
assist in placing the young men. 





Lontinental Iron Works to Discontinue 
Business 


lhe Continental Iron Works, West and Calyer 
‘reets, Brooklyn, one of the oldest builders of marine 
‘ipment in the New York district, will discontinue 
crations on March 1 and its equipment and property 
‘| be offered for sale. The company was founded in 
% by Thomas Fitch Rowland, and has figured 
minently in shipbuilding operations since that time. 
ring the Civil War, the Monitor was built at the 
A cessation in shipbuilding activity since the 
of the late war is responsible for the closing of 
plant. T. F. Rowland is president of the company; 
ve A. Tibbals, vice-president, and Fred B. Slo- 
secretary. 
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POWELL STACKHOUSE, identified for more than 50 
years with the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., and 
for many years its president, died Feb. 4 at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., where he had 
gone to recuperate from 
a recent illness. Born in 
July, 1840, at Philadel- 
phia, he was educated in 
the public schools of that 
city and at the age of 16 
entered the employ of 
Wood, Morrell & Co., at 
that time lessee of the | 
Cambria Iron Works. | 
After working for some i 
time in the company 
store, and later in the 
general office, his career 
was interrupted by the 
Civil War and he enlisted 
in the Third Pennsylvania | 
Volunteer Infantry, serv- — 
ing throughout the war 
and rising to the rank of 
major in the 198th Penn- 
sylvania Infantry. In 1866 
he became superintendent 
of the Johnstown Mfg. Co., a subsidiary of the Cam- 
bria Iron Co., and in 1868 was made assistant super- 
intendent of the parent company. Resigning this posi- 
tion Dec. 31, 1873, he became general agent of the Re- 
public Iron Co., Marquette, Mich., where he served 
for three years. In 1878 he returned to the Cambria 
Iron Co. as assistant and acting general manager and 
served successively as comptroller, vice-president and 
president, having been elected to the latter position 
in 1892. In 1898 he was made president of the Cam- 
bria Steel Co., a position which he held until 1910. 
He had also been president of the Mahoning Ore & 
Steel Co. and had served on the board of a numbér 
of companies affiliated with the steel industry. He 
was for many years auditor of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, and served for a time as vice-presi- 
dent of the American Iron and Steel Institute. Since 
1910 he had gradually retired from business activity 
and in recent years had lived in comparative retire- 
ment at Germantown, Pa. 
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JAMES G. BATEMAN, assistant New York district 
sales manager for the National Tube Co., died Feb. 1 
at the Engineers’ Club of New York, where he made 
his home. He was vice-president of the club. He 
was 50 years of age and had been associated with the 
Tube company for 20 years. 


MATTHEW J. O'NEILL, formerly treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Industrial Press, New York, pub- 
lisher of Machinery, died Feb. 3. He became associated 
with that company in 1898, but withdrew in 1924 to 
establish a business of his own. At the time of his 
death he was the owner of American Printer. 


GRAM CurRTIS, for many years chief engineer New- 
castle works, Carnegie Steel Co., died at his home at 
Drexel Hill, Pa., on Jan. 31. He was born at New 
York in 1844, and, following graduation from Cornell 
University in 1872, he was employed by Alexander L. 
Holley in the designing and building of Bessemer 
plants at Troy, N. Y., Joliet, IIL, and Braddock, Pa. 
In 1885 he became associated with J. P. Witherow & 
Co., Newcastle, Pa., now the Pennsylvania Engineer- 
ing Works. Becoming chief engineer of the Shenango 
Valley Steel Co., Newcastle, in 1897, he remained with 
the company after it was absorbed by the United States 
Steel Corporation, and became the Newcastle works of 
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the Carnegie company. From 1916 until his retirement 
in 1925 he engaged in a private consulting engineering 
practice, devoting his interest to the Bessemer proc- 
ess in which he had always been engaged. 


HENRY BRADFORD SARGENT, president and general 
manager of Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., hard- 
ware manufacturer, died Feb. 3 in a New Haven hos- 
pital. He was born in 
New York in 1851 and, 
following early traiming 
in New Britain and New 
Haven schools, he was 
graduated from the Shef- 
field Scientific School of 
Yale University in 1871. 
Immediately after gradu- 
ation he began work in 
the shops of the Sargent 
company, of which his 
father was president, as 
general inspector of prod- 
ucts. Later he was made 
assistant superintendent 
and in 1887 became vice- 
president. He had been 
president of the company 
since 1917. Mr. Sargent 
was a member of the 
American Society of Me- H. B. SARGENT 
chanical Engineers, and 
prominent in the metal 
trades associations, as well as in civic and social affairs 
at New Haven, particularly in the activities of his 
university. 





SHiras Morris, president and treasurer Hart & 
Hegeman Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., died Feb. 2 at his 
home in West Hartford. He was born at Pittsburgh 
in 1875 and removed to Hartford with his family, when 
a young man. He was graduated from Trinity College, 
Hartford, in 1896, and served in the navy during the 
Spanish-American war. Mr. Morris was a director of 
the Terry Steam Turbine Co., and the Sesamee Co., 
Hartford, and of the Peck, Stowe & Wilcox Mfg. Co., 
Southington, Conn. He was for a time a director 
of the Bristol Brass Co., Bristol, Conn., and of the 
Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford. 


J. W. JOHNSON, president Hoosier Iron Works, Ko- 
komo, Ind., died Jan. 30, following an operation. Be- 
ginning his career as a molder, he rose rapidly to the 
head of the Kokomo Brass Works, the Kokomo Stamped 
Metal Co., the Hoosier Iron Works and several other 
companies. He was 58 years of age. 


JAMES BYRON COLVIN, who conducted a foundry at 
92 Jackson Street, Worcester, Mass., died suddenly 
Feb. 4, following a long period of poor health. He 
was born at Whitinsville, Mass., in 1857, and had spent 
his entire life in the business which was founded by 
his father in 1872 


FRANK B. PHILBRICK, president Waterville Trot 
Mfg. Co., Waterville, Me., died suddenly Jan. 31. As 
a young man he worked as a machinist for the Balti 
more Locomotive Works, Baltimore, and later for the 
Main Central Railroad. In 1873 he and others ac- 


quired the Waterville Iron Mfg. Co. 


FRIEDEL D. DAy, former freight claim agent for the 
American Steel & Wire Co., died Feb. 1 at his home ir 
Wilmette, Ill. He was born at Blue Island, IIl., and fo) 
many years was in the freight department of the 
Island Railroad. 


Rock 
He became connected with the Stee] 
& Wire company in 1898, but had retired from active 
business in October, 1924. 


STEDMAN S. NEWTON, one of the founders and fo1 
many years president of the Luther Grinder Mfe. C 


February 10, 1997 


Milwaukee, died Jan. 30 after an illness of 


a year. He was 76 years of age and retire; ao 
tive business two years ago. 

CHARLES DEERING, formerly chairman er. 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, died Feb. 4 at pic 
winter home in Miami, Fla. He was the s the 
founder of the Deering Harvester Co., and a. 
graduation from the United States Naval en : 


was secretary of the company for a number 
prior to its absorption by the Internationa! 
He was 75 years of age. 

GEORGE G. HARRIS, vice-president J. B. | 
Wyandotte, Mich., died Feb. 2 at the Harper H al 
Detroit, aged 59 years. He had been associated wit 
the company for 27 years. He was active in social and 
civic activities at Detroit. A brother, J. J. Harris. js 
at present general manager of the J. B. Ford Co. 

C. J. KNapp, Western manager Hardware Ag: 
with headquarters at Chicago, died Feb. 5, at the Wes- 
ley Memorial Hospital in that city, following a brief 
illness. He had been associated with The Iron Ag: 
Publishing Co. and its predecessor, the David Wil- 
liams Co., for 20 years, all of that time in Chicag 
He was born at Canton, IIll., in March, 1879, and owned 
a newspaper in California for a time after he left 
school. 


oe 


HERBERT J. BoGGis, long identified with the foundry 
industry in Cleveland and for the last several years 
associated with the National Founders Association as 
a traveling representative, died at his home in Cleve- 
land Feb. 2, following injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident several weeks ago. He attended Yak 
University and entered the employ of the Taylor & 
Boggis Foundry Co. in Cleveland in 1886, becoming 
secretary of the company in the following year. H: 
was in charge of one of the plants for many years, 
and upon the death of his father in 1910 assumed full 
charge of the company of which he was at that time 
vice-president. Several years ago the company’s foun- 
dries were taken over by the Consolidated Iron & Steel 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Boggis was 65 years of age. 

J. G, MILLER, Philadelphia, who had been engaged 
in the selling of pig iron for about 25 years, died Feb. 
2 at his home in that city. Recently he had been agent 
in Philadelphia for the Mystic blast furnace at Ever- 
ett, Mass. One of his early pig iron connections was 
with the Adrian Furnace Co., Dubois, Pa., as sales 
manager. Later he became president of Read, Fears & 
Miller, Inc., Philadelphia and New York, pig iron sell- 
ing agent, but retired from that corporation before its 
absorption by what is now Rogers Brown & Crocker 
Brothers, Inc., New York. After leaving Read, Fears 
& Miller, Inc., Mr. Miller headed another pig iron firm 
known as Miller, Carson & Co., from which he retired 
to form his own firm, J. G. Miller & Co., whose offices 
are in the Cunard Building, Philadelphia. 

GEORGE W. WHITEMAN, chief inspector of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, well known to many in the steel 
trade, died at Henderson, N. C., on Feb. 5. He was 
62 years old and had been in the employ of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for 43 years. His home was at 907 
South Forty-eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





The business outlook for 1927 has been selected for 
discussion at a luncheon meeting of the New York 
chapter of the Society of Industrial Engineers, to 
held at the Bankers Club, Feb. 15. At a dinner meet- 
ing planned for Feb. 22 at Keen’s English Chop House, 
New York, round table discussion will be on the sub- 


ject of “Industrial Management Methods, Plans 2n¢ 
Policies.” 





The Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., Lima, Ohio, Te 
ports a net income in 1926 after depreciation and con- 
tingencies of $1,704,827, equivalent to $8.08 a share 0” 


the 211,057 no-par capital shares, and compared to @ 
loss of $844,392 in 1925. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


HAUUUAAA URAL OURTDAMASUUUA SARE AEH ULL 


CAUTIOUS BUYING OF TOOLS 





Slight Improvement Noted in Some Mar- 
kets This Month 


Automobile Companies and Railroads Not Pro- 
viding the Volume Usually Expected 
at This Time of Year 


HE cautiousness with which manufacturers are 
T' rying machine tools is noticeable in all sections of 
he country, but there has perhaps been a slight im- 
provement this month as compared with January in 
volume of orders. Inquiries are more numerous in 
me sections. It is noteworthy that the automobile 
manufacturers and railroads are not buying as freely 
s usually expected at this time of year. 


New York 


New YorkK, Feb. 6. 
7 gran tool business has shown no marked 
i improvement in the volume of orders, but 
inquiries are somewhat more plentiful. Among 





the orders of the past week were the following: 
Thirty-one small presses to the subsidiary of a 
large rubber company; four profiling machines to 
the Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J.; 
die sinking machine to a company at Garwood, 
N. J.; vertieal drill press to a shoe hardware com- 
at Waterbury, Conn.; vertical surface grinder 
a manufacturer at Urbana, Ill.; punching ma- 
hine to a Jersey City company; vertical drill 
ress to the International Harvester Co., Chicago; 
orizontal boring and drilling machine to Illinois 
Steel Co., Chicago; 9-in. spindle floor boring ma- 
hine to National Tube Co., Pittsburgh; 24-in., 
haper to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad; 
-in. x 8-ft. planer to a manufacturer at Oakland, 
gate shear to United States Aluminum Co., 
‘ittsburgh; carwheel lathe to Chicago & Eastern 
nois Railroad; 90-in. quartering machine to 
w York Central Railroad; 3%-ft. radial drill to 
San Francisco company, and a 4-spindle drilling 
ichine to a Chicago company. 
proposed new plant of the Allied Chemical & Dye 
oration, 61 Broadway, New York, at Hopewell, Va., 
site recently was secured, will be used for the pro- 
of nitrates from gases, and will cost ultimately 
rd of $50,000,000, with buildings and machinery, gen- 
plant, machine shop and auxiliary mechanical 
A large housing development will be carried out 
ees at the works. 
Imperial Metal Products Co., 81 Sunswick Street, 
nd City, has awarded a general contract to Merola 
Inc 2376 First Avenue, New York, for a new 
plant, 100 x 200 ft., to cost close to $40,000. F. E 
Oakwood Place, Queens Village, N. Y., is 


\lbany Port Commission, Albany, N. Y., is said to 
iminary plans for a new five-story cold storage 
erating plant to cost more than $850,000 with 


Parker, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, architect, 
under way for a five-story automobile service, 

nad garage building, 200 x 200 ft., on West Sixty-first 
estimated to cost more than $175,000 with equipment. 


25, damaged a portion of the plant and ma- 
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The Detroit market is dull because of the lack of 
buying interest among automobile manufacturers, but 
the machine tool trade entertains hopes that as the 
purchase of cars for spring delivery increases orders 
for tools will follow. 

In the railroad field there have been a number of 
orders, but none of large size. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
and three Western roads are understood to be prepar- 
ing lists of tool requirements which soon will be placed 
before the trade for bids. 

The United States Steel Corporation has been the 
buyer of a number of tools for its Illinois Steel Co. and 
National Tube Co. plants, and a small list for the Ili- 
nois Steel Co. is pending at Chicago. The Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co., Camden, N. J., has bought four profil- 
ing machines. A stamping company which is a sub- 
sidiary of a large rubber company has bought 31 small 
presses. 


chinery of the American Iron Nipple Mfg. Co., 159 North 
Fourth Street, Brooklyn. An official estimate of loss has 
not been announced, 


In connection with an expansion and improvement pro- 
gram for the next five years, involving a sum of $63,100,000 
for completion, the Long Island Railroad Co., Pennsylvania 
Station, New York, is arranging a fund of $11,500,000 for 
the electrification of its freight lines in the city limits; 
$2,000,000 for additional power stations and facilities; and 
$500,000 for extensions and betterments in locomotive and 
ear repair shops. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 176 Remsen Street, Brook- 
lyn, has plans for a new artificial gas generating plant on 
tract of more than 100 acres in the Greenpoint section, to 
cost in excess of $750,000 with equipment 

The Packard Ignition & Electric Co., 1841 Broadway, 
New York, has leased space in the building at 27 West 
Sixtieth Street for a new plant. 


E. De Rosa, 15 West Fortieth Street, New York, archi- 
tect, will soon take bids on general contract for a seven- 
story automobile service, repair and garage building, 100 x 
150 ft., on local site, estimated to cost $375,000, with equip- 
ment. 


The Board of Education, 500 Park Avenue, New York, 
plans the installation of manual training equipment in the 
proposed three-story high school at Far Rockaway, L. L, 
estimated to cost $2,100,000, for which bids will be asked 
soon on a general contract William H, Gompert, Flatbush 
Avenue Extension and Concord Street, HBrooklyn, is 
architect. 

The Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Public Service 
Terminal, Newark, N. J., has secured permission to in- 
crease its capital by an amount of $30,000,000, a large por- 
tion of the fund to be used for the merging of companies 
now controlled by lease and for extensions and improve- 
ments. 

Il. B. Glueckfield, 60 Park Place, Newark, attorney, rep- 
resenting a company, name temporarily withheld, which 
proposes to construct a local structural iron works, has 
concluded arrangements for the purchase of a site at 433-55 
Frelinghuysen Avenue for the new plant, 325 x 487 ft. It 
is planned to begin construction at an early date. 

Becton, Dickinson & Co., Cornelia Street, East Ruther- 
ford, N. J., manufacturer of surgical instruments, has 
awarded a general contract to Claus Ahrens & Co., 72 
Ukland Street, for a one-story top addition to cost about 
$21,000. 


The Eureka Smelting & Refining Co., Irvington, N. J., 
has leased the one-story building at 857 Springfield Avenue, 
Irvington, for a local plant. 

The Board of Transportation, 49 Lafayette Street, New 
York, is planning the construction of an automobile and 
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The new said to be ar 
new e-manufacturing plant at an early dat 


| | ’ ranging ior a 1¢ - at 
| : A bond iss\ of $2,300,000 
§ $1,100,000 have been arranged, a portion of the proceeds t 


ompanies in 


with artificia ce plants at 


Bridgeport, 


f about $5,000.00 


company is 





and preferred stock issue « 
be used consolidation and 


is president 


for the expansion prograr 


Howard H. Davenport 
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The Smith Planing Mills, Brewer, Me., are pla 
rebuild their wood-working plants destroyed by fire 
with loss reported at $90,000 including equipment 





1927 


Cotton Mills, 
will cost 


has 


Fletcher-Thompson, Inc., 542 Fairfield Avenue he 
port, Conn., architect and engineer, has plans for 
story automobile service, repair and garage buildin : 
150 ft., at Westport, Conn., to cost about $135,000 . 
equipment. 

The Holyoke Water Power Co., Holyoke, Masse . 


cured permission for the construction of a hydroele 
erating plant at the 
the <‘onnecticut River. ‘ 
tower transmission line, extending to the vicinity of Soyt 
Hadley, where power will be furnished. 


Holyoke terminus of the da: 
The project will include 


The entir: 


is reported to cost more than $400,000. Robert E. Barre: 
is presiden’. 

The Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass., has a re 
a portion of the former Prescott mill of the Massachusetts 


ind will remodel and equ'p in 

in exrcess of $200,000 

The Rhode Island Public Service Co., Providence, R 
arranged for a voreferred stock issue to total about 

$15,000,000, a portion of the fund to be used for extensjor 
nd improvements in plants and system. The 
consolidation of the Narragansett Co. and the United 

tailways Co. L. C. Gerry is president 


part T) vi 


company 





Chicago 
CHICAGO, Feb. 7 


RDERS for machine tools are less 
than a week ago and new inquiry is 


from all classes of users. 


numerous 

sluggis} 
Prospective business car 
ried over from January is of fair pioportions, but i 
orders. The rail- 


is reported that at 


low in being entered as actual 


ads are inactive although it 


ust three sizable lists are being preparen 
The Illinois Steel Co. has issued a small list which 
ludes four 36-in. x 17-ft. heavy-duty lathes, one 48-in. x 
16-in. spur gear and pinion cutter, a 36-in. x 36-in. x 8-ft 


ivv-dutv 


planer, a No. 4 
machine . 24-in 
The Standard Gas & 


tion expenditures for the 


14-in. keyseat milling 
chuck grinder 


miller, a 


shaper and a 50-in. 


Electric Co., is planning constrt 
year to total $61,500,000. Engineer 


ng and construction work is in charge of H. W. Fuller 
e-president Byllesby Engineering & Management C 
tior South I Salle Street, Chicago 
The Village Council, Dupo, Ill., will soon call for 
r two centrifugal pumps and a 100,000-gal. capacity elevate 
steel tank and tower The entire project will cost $125.90 
Sheppard & Morgar Alton, DL, are engineers 
I ( Cou l. Eagle Falls, Iowa, is having pians 
vn f construction of a municipal electric light and 
‘ plant to « t $125,000 H. L. Cory & Co., Aberdeer 
S L) nginee 
The ( Iron Co., Rockford, Ill., will build a one 
tory n I ‘ hop, 50 x 150 ft \ 3uske, is genera 
an 
The § Machine Co., 158 Morgan Street, Rockfo! 
wil oon begin the erection of a one-story machi! 
hop addition, 80 x 335 ft., sawtooth roof type, to cost abou 
$50, 0 Peterson & Johnson, Swedish-American Bank Buil 
é archit 
Fire, Jan. 26, destroyed a portion of the plant of th 
Quincy Enameling Co., Quincy, Il., with loss estimated 
$50,000 including equipment. Plans are being considered 
] rebuilding 
The Internation Harvester Co., 606 South Michiga! 
Avenue, Chicago, has work under way on a six-story and 
basement factory branch and distributing plant at Des 


Moines, Iowa, 88 x 


150 ft., to cost $175,000, with equipment 
The Certain-Teed 
awarded a genera 


Victoria 


Products Corporation, St. Louis, hs 
| contract to the Wimmer Construction C 
Building, for a one-story factory branch and dis 
tributing plant, 125 x 240 ft., at Marseilles, Ill, to cos 
about The company manufacture 
roofing and kindred products, with headquarters at 100 East 
Forty-second New York. 


The J. S. Heath Co., Market Street, Waukegan, II 
manufacturer of brass and other metal goods, is completing 
the erection of a one-story addition costing about $50,0 
and plans the early installation of equipment. 


$100,000 with equipment. 


Street, 


The Board of Trustees, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., is contemplating the erection of a number of new 
buildings, to include the Armour College of Engineering 
with complete electrical and mechanical facilities, estimated 
to cost $10,000,000 
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d prospective purchasers are slow to place busi- 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, New 
yet closed on its list of three 10-ton and one 
overhead cranes for a new plant. The used 
et is showing slightly more activity than the 
nt field. Sellers of used locomotive cranes re- 
i volume of inquiry, and in used overhead cranes 
nquiry current from the Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe 
Harrisburg, Pa., for a 5-ton, 32-ft. span 
» handle a magnet. Another inquiry for used 
equipment is from the Patterson Foundry & Ma- 
East Liverpool, Ohio, for two 25-ton, 50-ft. span 
ranes, one with a §-ton auxiliary. 
recent purchases are: 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., a 10-ton, 30-ft. 
tor overhead crane from the Niles-Bement-Pond 


I for overhead and locomotive cranes continues 


nghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa., a 3-ton 
verhead crane from the Whiting Corporation. 


ngstown Sheet & Tube Co., four 10-ton, 77-ft. span, 


{L4QNNES0N0002E010UEOUUEDENEGTAUO ARON UAL SEET UEDA UAT TOM AEA AUAU SHURE LAAN AAA RRP 


City Council, Thief River Falls, Minn., is planning 
eall for bids for extensions and improvements in 
nicipal electric light and power plant, including the 
llation of additional machinery, reported to cost about 
with equipment. The Jacobson Engineering Co., 430 
trove Street, Minneapolis, Minn., is engineer. 


Board of Education, Virginia, Minn., is planning the 
lation of manual training equipment in a proposed two- 
and basement junior high school estimated to cost 
00, for which bids will be asked on a general contract 
the near future. E. H. Berg, 407 Jones Street, Eveleth, 
Minn., is architect. 


The Rockford Malleable Iron Works, People Avenue, 
Rockford, IL, is said to have decided not to rebuild its 
machine shop, recently destroyed by fire. 


The Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Carbondale, Ill., plans exten- 

ns and improvements in its power house, including the 
lation of additional equipment. Douglas & Kryster, 
ine Tower Building, Chicago, are engineers. 


Detroit 


Derroit, Feb. 7. 


Ta Palmer-Bee Co., 2778 East Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit, manufacturer of power transmission and con- 
machinery, is considering plans for a new one-story 
100 x 120 ft., to cost about $70,000 with equipment. 

kX. Bee is president. 


) 


Roxana Petroleum Corporation, Arcade Building, 
Louis, will build a new storage and distributing plant 
Muskegon, Mich., to cost about $200,000 with machinery. 


The American Piston & Machine Co., 1840 Garfield Street, 

has completed arrangements for the removal of its 

to Alpena, Mich. A new company will be organized 

capital of $75,000 to take over and expand the present 

ern. Charles E. Stead will be president and manager; 

rd Piepkorn, vice-president; J. H. Besser, secretary, 
Robert Polzin, treasurer. 


J. W. Cook Corporation, Genesee Bank Building, 
Mich., architect, has pfans for a five-story automobile 
repair and garage building, 90 x 165 ft., to cost 


$170,000. 


Perry & Son Boat Works, Pearl Beach, Mich., is 
ering rebuilding the portion of its plant recently 
ed by fire, with loss estimated at $50,000 including 


ent 


Willard Battery Service, Holland, Mich., has work 
y on a new one-story and part basement service 
ir works, 70 x 105 ft., to cost about $33,000 with 

B. H. Levenson is in charge. 
ard of Education, L’Anse, Mich., plans the in- 
of manual training equipment in its proposed 
y and basement high school, estimated to cost 
for which bids have been asked on a general con- 

. E. and G. E. Parmalee, First National Bank 
[ron Mountain, Mich., are architects, 

‘on Gas Light Co., Albion, Mich., has plans under 

‘ new artificial gas generating plant to double the 

Capacity, estimated to cost $250,000 with equipment. 
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The Crane Market 





double-hook, overhead cranes from the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Co., Saltville, Va., a 20-ton, 50-ft. span 
electric crane from the Northern Engineering Works. 


Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, an open-hearth charging ma- 
chine for low type floor, from the Morgan Engineering Co. 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., Youngstown, a 10-ton 
overhead crane with 3-ton auxiliary, from the Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Mfg. Co. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky., a 15-ton, 82-ft 
span overhead crane with a 10-ton auxiliary, from the 
Morgan Engineering Co. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., a charging and 
drawing crane for Sparrows Point, Md., and a 20-ton trolley 
for Buffalo, N. Y., from the Morgan Engineering Co. 


Cohoes Rolling Mill Co., Cohoes, N. Y., a 7%-ton, 25-ft 
span overhead crane from the Morgan Engineering Co. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, a 60-ton 
trolley, two stripping cranes and a revolving crane from an 
unnamed builder. 


MARSA IEA URAAESAEALAONNNN TTA TNA ERENT CATA EEE SAPONINS NNN N NATIT NTT ETT STU ST EON TOORLADEN NEF ET ETH ’ 


It is purposed to begin work in the spring. Roy Campbell, 
Three Rivers, Mich., is president. 


The Port Huron Corporation, Port Huron, Mich., is 
starting production this month in the plant formerly owned 
by the Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., South Park, 
Port Huron, and will make steel grain threshers. The Port 
Huron Corporation was recently organized with capital 
stock of $1,000,000. Its officers are: Owen J. Stocking, 
Chicago, president; Erwin L. Wilson, Port Huron, vice- 
president; Herbert N. Ewing, Chicago, secretary and treas- 
urer. James Fitzgerald is factory superintendent. 


The W. B. Mershon Co., Saginaw, Mich., has been or- 
ganized to succeed William B. Mershon & Co., and will 
continue the manufacture of band-sawing machinery. They 
will be marketed by the S. A. Woods Machinery Co., Boston, 
of which the Mershon company is a division. 


Buffalo 
Burra.o, Feb. 7 


LANS have been filed by the Great Lakes Portland 
}cenent Co., 999 Hamburg Turnpike, Buffalo, for several 
new buildings at its plant, now in course of erection, in- 
cluding kiln building to cost $90,000; coal-handling plant; 
storage and distributing building, $35,000; coal storage and 
distributing department, $24,000; pumping plant; oil storage 
and distributing building, and other structures. 


H. E. Plumer, 700 Main Street, Buffalo, architect and 
engineer, has plans under way for a three-story automo- 
bile service, repair and garage building, 150 x 200 ft., to 
cost about $165,000 with equipment 


The Board of Education, Forestville, N. Y., is considering 
the installation of manual training equipment in a proposed 
new three-story high and grade school estimated to cost 
$170,000, for which plans are being prepared by F. A. Span- 
genberg, 250 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, architect. 


The Rand Kardex Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturer 
of office filing equipment, etc., is having plans drawn by E. 
Carlson, 374 Main Street, architect, for an addition to its 
plant at Niagara Falls, Ont., to cost about $175,000 with 
equipment. 


The Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., has approved plans for an addition to its steam- 
operated electric power house, to increase the capacity by 
about 30,000 kw., to cost more than $400,000. The company 
is operated by the General Gas & Electric Corporation, 50 
Pine Street, New York. W. 8. Barstow is president. 


Charles BE. Dickinson, Ashley Building, Lockport, N. Y., 
will ask bids soon for a two-story automobile service, re- 
pair and garage building, to cost about $115,000 with equip- 
ment. Revised plans are being completed by H. E. Plumer, 
700 Main Street, Buffalo, architect and engineer. 


Taggart Brothers, Inc., Watertown, N. Y., manufacturer 
of wrapping papers, paper bags, etc., has plans under way 
for its new two-unit mill at Oswego, N. Y., reported to cost 
in excess of $1,000,000 with machinery. It is understood 
that bids will be asked early in the spring. E. C. Whitney, 
Oswego, is architect. 

Homer Strong & Co., Inc., 285 State Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., is inquiring for a used 250- to 300-ton horizontal 
hydraulic wheel press, either belt or motor driven. 
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Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb 
HINE-TOOL lilders express satisfaction 
M vith the vA new yusiness is developing 
ndustri« re iwain becoming in 
q d inquiry is of 
S d replacemer! 
ndri¢ hine shop 
L I number en 
en 1 x n increase of 
] < wit! 
5 & S ( H Street Racine 
uw ! er ) by fir in its 
' T ( deralt damage 
: . tion will 


te w terminal yard ir 

. f ’ ne between PI A 

t ‘ he Dr ided fo 

stern Met Mfg. Co Nort Ninth Street, Phila- 
irawn by Samuel Abraham, 2315 

yne tory iddition and 

( truction & Supply C 2222 Arch Street, 

w for extensions and im- 

lant at 38-46 Belmont Ave- 

wit! equipment — Shipley 


Locust Street, 

















I Cc I t Street, Philadelphia, has 
i f 1 one tor hine shop at Penrose Ferry 
st about $13,000 witl 
he A ( 01 n, 309 South Fifteenth Street, Phila 
phia nufacturs of calculating machines and parts, 
east a portior f the building recently completed at 
3-4 ng Str New York, totaling 20,000 sq. ft. of 
tory branch. The company lately 
} nt na isiness of the Wales Adding 
Mi v B Pa 
I I I t Buildir Atlant Cit 
ir ins for a three-story ito 
i garage building x 0 ft te 
) equipment 
Pr ! N. J iid to be 
l f inuail training equipment 
x school to cost closs to S500_000 f 
dr | rne Sil B rR 
I ¢ hite« 
Ss I G ( I N. J 
vO t l t \ I T r 
> | XI S50 ) wit equiy 
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id t d ti ¥ I » er $150,000 wit 
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5 La Ss, a ite 
I yn, Keystor Building, Philadelpt 
aid ng the illation of n Linir 
] ent li i n t be er! ted at the W S oe 
lelphia school to cost in excess of $350,00 for wl 
vid have S l on a genera contract irw 
utharine, addrs noted, i architect for the board 
Tl Re gz | Reading Terminal, Philadelphi 
inging fund f about $28,000,000 for expansion durir 
) the 1 the appropriation to be exp: led f 
julipment Lor supplies, etc 
The W tailway ( Wilkes-Barr 
4 chine 120 x 201 f K 
ton, I $25,0 Ww equipment \ 
of the \ eq r woodw 


he installa ectrically-operated pun = 
ind other p juipment in connection w 
extensions in tl sewage disposal plar . 
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Val 


cost of the initial work will approximate $20 
project is estimated at $900,000. 
The Pottsville School District, Pottsville, } 
the installation of manual training equipment 
two-story and basement high school to cost $ P 
which Lawrie & Green, 116 Locust Street, Har — 
ire architects ; 
The American Brown Boveri Electric Cor; 
Broadway, New York, is arranging to discontinu 
eation of structural steel at its Camden, N. J 
will increase local departments for the manufactur: 
electrical machinery. Shipbuilding operations wil) bx 
tinued, including construction of all-stee] electric 
The company is reported to be negotiating for a 
interest in the Lima Locomotive Co., Lima, Ohi 
turer of industrial locomotives. Laurence R. W 
president 


i 





South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 7 


ONTRACT has been let by the Lanham Hardwood F 
(; ing Co., Inc., Twelfth and Magnolia Streets, Louis 
to Edward J. Winkler, Fullerton, Md., for a one-story f 
tory branch at Baltimore, 98 x 100 ft., to cost closé 
$50.000 E. G. Blanke, 801 North Calvert Street, B 
is architect 

Ovens, power equipment, elevating and conveying 
chinery will be installed in the proposed two-story a 
aasement plant, 100 x 175 ft., to be erected at Charlott 
N. C., by the American Bakeries Co., Healey Buildir 
Atlanta, Ga., to cost about $200,000. Charles C. H 
Johnston Building, Charlotte, is architect. 

Bids have been asked by Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd 
West Twenty-second Street, New York, for its prop 
three-story factory at Baltimore, with power plant, 56 x 
ft The entire project will cost close to $500,000 wit 
machinery, Clark, MacMullen & Riley, 101 Park A\ 
New York, are engineers. 

The Board of Education, Charlotte, N. C., contemplat 
the installation of manual training equipment in a propose 
junior high school in Irwin Park estimated to cost $200,0 

The Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., ¥ 
soon begin the construction of new car repair shops, 
cluding welding works, car barns and other buildings 
its Cherokee yards, to cost $400,000 with equipment 

The National Aeronautic Association, 1623 H St 
N. W., Washington, Porter Adams, president, is cont 


plating the erection of a new airport terminal in this 


icinity, including shops, hangars, etc., reported to cos 


excess of $750,000 

The Industrial Engineering & Sales Corporation, -- 
Colonial Avenue, Norfolk, Va., manufacturer of auton 
iccessories, has plans for an addition, 50 x 110 ft., to 
close to $40,000 with equipment. The installation will 
ude lathes, drill press, stamping machine, nickel-plating 


equipment and other tools 


\. F. N. Everett, Candler Annex, Atlanta, Ga., 
tex S preparing plans for a one-story and basement 
mobile service repair and garage building, 125 x 205 


equipment. S,. S. Stover, Marietta Building 


The addition to be constructed by the Carolina 5te¢ 
®& Iron Co Greensboro, N. C., will be 45 x 140 ft., 
of smaller size, previously noted, and will be used primar 
l ibricating works It will cost approximate 





insté 


L. C. Lawrence, Marion, S. C., and associates are Pp! 


ning the purchase of lathes and other woodworking ¢ 
for the manufacture of handles. A building has been leas 


l 


and work will ktegin soon. 


The R. S. Armstrong & Brother Co., 676 Marietta 5U 
Atlanta, Ga., machinery dealer, has inquiries out 
oU-Kw. electric generator, belt-driven. 


The Bost I ding Equipment Co., Independence 5 


suil 
ing, Charlotte N. C., plans the installation of a 


of wood-working tools in a new shop. 


The South Carolina Power Co., Charleston, S. ©. ®* 
lans for 


addition to its local steam-operated ¢ 

generating station, with capacity of 10,000 kw., doubling 
the present output, estimated to cost in excess of $27! 
The compar has been disposing of a bond issue 
$ portion of the fund to be used for expan. 


The Fort Valley Consolidated School District, Fort V@ 


ey, G: plans the installation of manual training ©4 
nent in a proposed new high school, for whict ° 
being asked on general contract, reported to cost abou! 
9175, 006 Lockwood & Poundstone, Forsyth Building, At 


ta, Ga., are architects. 
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ley Morrison Co., 1708 Lewis Street, Richmond, 
dealer, has inquiries out for a steam hoist; 
water-tube boilers of 300-350 hp. capacity, 
ype, same size. 


Building Equipment Co., 519 Realty Building, 
\. C., has been incorporated to manufacture 
ndow screens, metal weatherstrip and kindred 
Some machinery will be purchased. 















Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 7. 






mitt gradual upward trend in machine tool sales 
I tinued the past week and indications are 
irther improvement will take place as the 
progresses. Most purchases have involved 

single machines, but the total volume has 

best in many weeks. Increased attention 

ge given to the Detroit district, because of 
important pending deals with automobile 
facturers. In fact, business from the auto- 
industry this month is expected to show a 





























































stantial increase. 
'hat considerable railroad buying will open up 
the next two months is the opinion of local 
ifacturers. The New York Central has con- 
ted for four engine lathes and a 90-in. quarter- 
machine, and is expected to close for other 
iipment in the near future. The Baltimore & 
is understood to be contemplating the pur- 
ff a number of tools, although no formal 
uiry has been issued. Another carrier which 
robably will put out a list soon is the Chesapeake 
« Ohio. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has bought 
No. 4 carwheel lathe. 


\ local builder has sold four 17-in. lathes to an auto- 
» maker. Another order for four automatic lathes has 
received locally from an Eastern company, and a Cin- 

machine tool company has booked two large engine 
es for delivery tu Australia. The National Tube Co., 
tsburgh, is the buyer of a 7-in. spindle horizontal boring, 
ng and milling machine. The Delco-Remy Co., Dayton, 
has purchased a 7-in. Pratt & Whitney shaper. The 

a 60-in. planer in this market is reported. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
neinnati, will proceed with the construction of a one- 
nachine repair shop on Hillside Street, to cost $45,000 

ipment 

Schott Auto Co., 2412 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati, 

rded a general contract to the Miller & Son Co., 

Street, for a one-story service, repair and garage 
to cost $130,000. Rendigs, Panzer & Martin, South- 
Bank Building, are architects. 

Kentucky Aircraft Corporation, 701 East Main Street, 

ro, Ky., has awarded a general contract to the 
Monarch Co., Owensboro, for four additions, each one 

be equipped for body manufacture, wing and tail 
and auxiliary apparatus. The present assembling 
ent will be increased to provide a total floor area 
it 5000 sq. ft. J. W. Whitehead, Owensboro, is 


sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, manufacturers and mail- 
distributers of knock-down houses, agricultural im- 
ts, ete., are considering plans for a new storage and 
ting plant at Memphis, Tenn., to cost in excess of 
) with equipment. 
Board of Works, Middletown, Ohio, is planning to 
a new pumping unit for the municipal water plant. 
irt is waterworks superintendent. 
Morristown Turning Co., Morristown, Tenn., has ac- 
perty on West Main Street, and contemplates the 
n of a new one-story wood-working and turning 
x 202 ft., to cost about $30,000 with machinery. 
exington Utilities Co., Lexington, Ky., operating 
eht and power properties, is planning for a bond 
750,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for 
ind improvements. 
rd of Education, Columbus, Ohio, contemplates 
ition of manual training equipment in a pro- 
junior high school at North Fourth Street and 
Avenue, to cost $500,000, for which plans are 
by Howard Dwight Smith, 270 East State 


t 


} 


nnati Oil Works, Eggleston Avenue, Cincinnati, 
led a general contract to the Fisher-DeVore Co., 
inal Building, for a six-story and basement stor- 
listributing plant, 70 x 150 ft., to cost about 
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Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 7. 


IDS will soon be asked by the B. & F. Mfg. Co., 2018 

Massachusetts Avenue, Indianapolis, manufacturer of 
plumbing equipment and supplies, for a one-story foundry, 
60 x 110 ft., to cost about $45,000. An overhead conveyor 
of 7 tons capacity will be installed. Doeppers & Lennox, 
226 East Michigan Avenue, are architects. L. S. Foerderer 
is secretary and treasurer. 


The Board of Education, Delphi, Ind., plans the instal- 
lation of manual training equipment in a new two-story 
and basement consolidated high school to cost $160,000, for 
which bids will soon be asked on a general contract. O. P 
Gordon, Thayer Building, Greenfield, Ind., is architect. 


The Reo Automobile Co., 927 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, has leased a one-story building, 60 x 160 ft., 
to be erected by the Library Realty Co., State Saving & 
Trust Building, and will equip for a machine repair shop 
and service works. It will cost close to $50,000 with equip- 
ment. Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, Indiana Trust Building, 
are architects. 


The New York Central Railroad Co., Grand Central Ter-~- 
minal, New York, has plans under way for a new engine 
house and locomotive repair shops at Elkhart, Ind., to 
cost about $75,000 with equipment. 

The Universal Brass Works, 139 South East Street, In- 
dianapolis, has awarded a general contract to the J. E. 
McGaughey Co., American Central Life Building, for a new 
one-story foundry, 65 x 105 ft., to cost about $28,000 with 
equipment, Harry Meyer is president, and E. S. Harter, 
secretary. 


The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
is planning for a new two-story equipment storage and 
distributing plant, with repair, testing and other operating 
departments, 130 x 175 ft., to cost $100,000. Charles Weather- 
hogg, 250 West Wayne Street, is architect. 


Rodney Leonard, People’s Life Building, Frankfort, Ind., 
architect, has plans under way for a six-story and base- 
ment automobile service, repair and garage building, 75 x 
142 ft., to cost $130,000 with equipment. 

The Anderson & Vaile Stamping Co., Hammond, Ind., 
has arranged with the Harter Industrial District, Hammond, 
for the erection of a new one-story plant, 150 x 355 ft., to 
be occupied under lease, estimated to cost $140,000 with 
equipment. A general contract has been let to Wililam 
Collins, Hammond. It is purposed to remove the present 
works to the new location and provide for considerable 
increase in production. 


The Montpelier Foundry & Machine Co., Fort Wayne, 
has been incorporated to succeed the Montpelier Mfg. Co., 
Montpelier, and will continue to make gray iron castings, 
Page pumps and parts and canvas and expanso cups for use 
in oil fields. The company has a capacity in excess of 550 
tons per month, and will devote special attention to pattern 
and machine work. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Feb. 7. 


ORK will soon begin on new locomotive and car re- 
pair shops at Fort Worth, Texas, for the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co., Dallas, Tex., in connection with a new 
classification and terminal yard at that place. The entire 
project, with terminal yard will cost more than $3,500,000. 
E. F. Mitchell is chief engineer 
The Southern Ice & Utilities Co., Santa Fe Building, 
Dallas, Tex., is considering the erection of a one-story ice- 
manufacturing and cold storage plant at Muskogee, Okla., 
to cost about $100,000 with equipment. The company has 
arranged also for the construction of similar plants at 
Nashville and Prescott, Ark., each to cost in excess of 
$130,000 with machinery. J. M. Allen is general manager. 
The Western Cotton Oj] Mill, Union Stock Yards, San 
Antonio, Tex., has plans for the construction of a two- 
story cottonseed oil mill to cost about $45,000 with ma- 
chinery. Richard V. Straton, Travis Building, is architect. 


The Latex Gas Co., Latex, Tex., operated by the Mag- 
nolia Gas Co., Orange, Tex., is considering the construction 
of a pipe line to the vicinity of Dallas, Tex., about 200 
miles, with compressor and booster stations, ete. The en- 
tire project is reported to cost more than $300,000. 


The C. A. Bain Roofing & Furnace Heating Co., First 
Avenue, Birmingham, will proceed with a new one-story 
plant, 50 x 125 ft, to cost about $18,000, 


The N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., Linden Avenue, Memphis, 
Tenn., manufacturer of plumbing equipment and supplies, 
has awarded a general contract te Beckelhimer & Small, 
Gulfport, Miss., for a one-story factory branch and dis- 
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factory, 


is general 


The Warren Cotton Oil & Mfg. Co., Warren, Ar W 
rebuild the portion of its plant destroyed by fire Jan. 28 


with loss reported in excess of $50,000 with equipment 


The Standard Ice Co., 921 Barber Street, Little R 
Ark., has for a new electrically-operated ‘ 
facturing plant at Hot Springs, Ark., close to $8 
with machinery 


plans 


to cost 


Buckley & Van Brunt, Gloyd Building, Kansas Cit ‘ 


architects, have awarded a general contract to the |! 


Contracting 


Co., Pioneer 


Trust 


Building, fo 


ra two-st 


and basement plant, 100 x 130 ft., for the manufacture of 
waxed and process papers. It will cost approximately 
$85,000 with equipment. The owner’s name is temporar 


withheld 


we OM 


The Power & Light Co., Poplar Blu 
operating properties in this section, as well as Helena 
Paragould, Ark Fort Scott, Kan., and other distri 
disposing of a bond of $11,000,000, a portion of 
fund to be used for extensions and improvements 

The Missouri 
Building, 
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Pacific Railroad Co., Railway Ex 
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Engineering Co., Interstate 
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of pumping machinery in connection with improvements 
the municiy waterworks. A steel tank and tower wil 
installed. Grant, Fulton & Letton, 525 South Thirtee! 


Street, Lincoln, Neb., are engineers. 
The Steinite Laboratories, Inc., Atchison, Kan 
facturer of radio equipment, is considering eré 
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plant to cost close to $30,000 with eq 


Tulsa, Okla., Kelley Conn 
a four-story service, repair and garast 
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Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Feb. 7 
M L\CHINE tool sales still are below expecta- 
tior based on the amount of inquiries car- 
! r from last year and which have developed 
Qu ti s have been made against a large 
I isines but act ial sale 5 have bee n 
tl fir week of the year Heavy 
d Zz we The Jones & Laughlin 
Corporation has bought a 45-in. universal 
ttsburgh works 
ng considered by the Pittsburgh Die Casting 
I n, 75 Ardn e Street, Swissvale, Pa., for a new 
plant ‘ ess of $45,000 with equipment 
I NY. Tow i the heads of the company, in 
ug ( 135 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
ging the « irgement of its Colfax steam 
perated§ electr generating plant at Cheswicl Pa to 
{ ner e the output fror 10,000 to 270,000 kw The work 
rried t nnection with an expansion pro 
about $26,000,000 Plans will be 
de i ! he Byllesby Engineering & Man- 
rel { pe ut I Chicage 
] ersbul I & Reel C Parkersburg, W. Va., 
f turer of oil derricks and oil well machinery, has 
ded eneral contract to the Austin Co. for the con- 
t f a branch plant at Casper, Wyo., estimated to 
( t} juipment The ompany is also carry- 
j prog! Parkersburg work 
e tory unit, 1] x 240 ft with othe 
ected later, the total cost approximating 
I } is vice resident and gener 
m 
\ Co ( imt f Commerce Building Chi 
' I er f ca ble t ete., has plans for 
t li erection of a one-story addition to its plant 
it P burs x 300 ft., estimated to cost $110,000 with 
! hit It purposed to onstruct another unit in 
e near be equipped primarily as a casting shop 
k A. King plant superintendent 
; Edward Cornelius, Magee Building, Pittsburgh, archi 
’ ins u way for a three-story and basement 
' rvice, repair and garage building, 100 x 125 
; ae a t it $200,000, for which bids will soon be 
: isked gel l on act. 
The Guyan Ma ine Shops, Logan, W. Va machinery 
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Stre Mar Mo., has been incorporated with 
stock of $25,000 to continue the manufacture of 4! 
ppli and parts Plans have been prepared 
company expects to begin construction of a new 
Ww n 60 days. It is in the market for 3% per c r 
‘ n hine bolts and nuts and for cold drawn low ©4t 
steel tubing 
The Shelt Syndicate, Inc., 


600 Shell Building, St. Lou 


westert 


headquarters to suites 1151-53 Sout! 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 7. 





nsiderably the past week. Dealers took a 
umber of scattering orders from widely 
fied industries, but almost wholly for single 
Users as a rule are buying cautiously, 
g their purchases to tools for which they 
mmediate need. Absence of orders from the 
tive industry is still a feature of the situa- 
and because of this the Detroit market con- 
extremely dull. 


M ‘HINE tool sales and inquiries improved 


ucible Steel Castings Co., 8401 Almira Avenue, 
has placed contract with the C. A. Carson Co. 
story foundry addition, 102 x 200 ft. The G. S. 
612 Century Building, is the architect. 
Akron Standard Mold Co., 1624 Englewood Avenue, 
Ohio, is taking bids for a 80 x 80-ft. factory ad- 


Canfield Oil Co., 3216 East Fifty-fifth Street, Cleve- 
taken bids for a new power plant. Thomas Maynz, 
nmore Road, is the engineer. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., Wooster, Ohio, has taken 
two one-story factory additions, 110 x 140 ft. and 
ft. respectively. 
A. H. Robinson Co., 5102 Detroit Avenue, Cleve- 
acquired a plant in Massillon, Ohio, which it will 
r the manufacture of warm-air furnaces and other 
g appliances. Some new sheet metal working equip- 
will probably be required. The present Cleveland 
will be retained as a branch. A. H. Robinson is presi- 


Cleveland Railway Co. is preparing plans for a one- 
repair shop, 100 x 175 ft., on West 117th Street. It 
contemplating the erection of two power substations 
two terminals. 
The plant to be erected by Wilson-Bohanon Co., Marion, 
Ol will be 50 x 200 ft. Bids are being taken. 
The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co., Akron, Ohio, 
ntemplates the erection of a steam heating plant to cost 
between $600,000 and $1,000,000. A. C. Brinn is vice-presi- 
and general manager. 
The Hal-Fur Truck Co., 1783 East Twenty-first Street, 
ton, Ohio, contemplates the erection of a one-story plant 
an estimated cost of $50,000. A. C. Fuhrman is vice- 
ident. 





‘he Board of Education, Cadiz, Ohio, plans the installa- 
f manual training equipment in a proposed new high 
| estimated to cost $250,000, for which bids have been 

d on general contract. C. W. Bates, 77 Twelfth Street, 

Wheeling, W. Va., is architect. 

Motors and other power equipment, conveying, elevating 
ther machinery will be installed in the new printing 
to be constructed by the Beacon Journal, 105 Wast 
et Street, Akron, Ohio, estimated to cost $450,000. 


The Duroseal Corporation, 6511-15 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
nd, has been formed to manufacture Durator pistons and 
for internal combustion engines, Sealtite pistons for 
ressors, pumps, hydraulic and compressed air ma- 
ry and other industrial uses and Rotorseal shaft pack- 
or confining liquids or gases under pressure. The com- 
will be in the market for equipment. J. N. Fleming is 
sing agent. 


National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. of Dela- 
10600 Quincy Avenue, Cleveland, has been organized 
capital of 12,000 shares of no par stock, to take 
tain sales of its parent company, the National Malle- 
& Steel Casting Co. The new corporation will do no 
facturing at the present. 


Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Feb. 2. 

\ \CT of 900 acres has been acquired at Torrance 

4 tr General Petroleum Corporation, Higgins Build- 

Angeles, as a site for a proposed oil refinery, to 

to $10,000,000 with machinery. A power house 

1e shop will be built. The company is under- 

planning the removal of its present refinery 
the new location. 


hir 


ific Iee Co., 354 Pine Street, San Francisco, 
egin the construction of a one-story ice-manu- 
* Plant at Oakland, to cost about $50,000 with 


s Angeles Furniture Co., 931 East Pico Street, 
has filed plans for the erection of a new four- 
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story factory, 180 x 240 ft., to cost about $160,000 with 
machinery. The John M. Cooper Co., Rives-Strong Build- 
ing, is architect. 

The Burr Creamery Co., Eighth and Towne Streets, Los 
Angeles, has plans under way for a one and two-story 
ice-manufacturing plant, 50 x 100 ft., at Glendale, Cal., to 
cost about $45,000. B. B. Bixby, 2817 Somerset Drive, Los 
Angeles, is architect. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., has plans 
under way for extensions and improvements in its power 
plant, to include the installation of a new 6000-kw. gen- 
erator, boilers and auxiliary equipment. L. B. Beech is 
power engineer for the company. Roy F. Morse is general 
manager. 

The Chiloquin Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., has 
plans under way for a new mill, including machine shop 
and power house, estimated to cost $150,000. It will replace 
a structure destroyed by fire 

The Mesick & Mahy Mfg. Co., 1431 South Wall Street, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of plated ware, silverware 
specialties, etc., will build a new three-story plant to cost 
about $50,000 John J. Frauenfelder, Story Building, is 
architect 

The Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co., Los Angeles, 
has plans for a new one-story ice-manufacturing plant 
to cost about $60,000 with equipment. L. A. Parker, Kerck- 
hoff Building, is architect 

The Standard Sheet Metal Works, 1601 Eastlake Avenue, 
Seattle, has plans for a one-story addition, estimated to 
cost $15,000 with equipment. 

The Santa Fe Railway Co., Kerckhoff Building, Los 
Angeles, has plans for new locomotive and car repair 
shops at Phoenix, Ariz., comprising engine house, machine 
shops, general repair shops and forge shop, estimated to 
cost $150,000. The engineering department of the company 
is in charge. 

Bisch & Salzman, 1837 East Sixteenth Street, Los 
Angeles, manufacturers of cabinets, etc., are arranging to 
rebuild their one-story plant, 129 x 175 ft., recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Additional equipment will be installed. 

Construction was started Jan. 31 on the new foundry 
at the plant of C. F. Braun & Co., South Fremont Avenue, 
Alhambra, oil and absorption equipment. It will be 300 x 
380 ft., and cost $115,700. 

The Community Ice Co., Long Beach, has started con- 
struction on a new $84,000 ice plant at Hynes, 45 x 109 ft 


The Wall-Johnson Supply Co. has combined its offices 
and warehouse at 537 Sixth Street, San Francisco 

The Albert 8S. Knight Co., 2203 First Avenue South, 
Seattle, Wash., is now carrying a complete stock of fuses 
and kindred products manufactured by the Trico Fuss 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. A similar stock is carried for the 
Milwaukee company by the Coast Blectric Supply Co., 222 
South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles. 





Canada 
TORONTO, Feb. 7 


ACHINE tool sales are showing steady im 
M provement, local dealers and builders report 
ing a good volume of orders for single tools 
Inquiries from the automotive industry are in- 
creasing and several small lists were closed from 
this source the past week. The possibility of largs 
rail and equipment orders being placed has had a 
tendency to strengthen the machine tool market, 
and as a consequence a number of companies likely 
to share in this business are putting their plants 
in shape to handle increased orders 


The Town Council, Canso, N. S., has authorized the ex- 
penditure of $15,000 for the installation of a steam engine 
and boiler in the power plant. 


Cc. H. Taylor, Toronto, has taken out a permit for the 
erection of a factory and machine shop at 193 King Street, 
East. 

The Beaverboard Co., Thorold, Ont., proposes to build an 
addition to its local mills and install considerable new ma- 
chinery. 

Estimates of the Civic Works Department, Toronto, in- 
clude the expenditure of $52,000 for improvements at Ash- 
bridges Bay, which will include the Installation of a low- 
lift pumping plant 

W. Walberg, Toronto, head of the Lake St. John Paper 
& Power Co., which will establish paper mills and a power 
plant at Mistassini, Que., states that the plant will be ready 
to start production by January, 1928. The plans include a 
20,000-hp. development plant and 200-ton paper mill. 
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: The foundry and ittern shops owned by the Darling 
Brothers, Montreal, were destroyed by fire recently with a 
e7 rt wners will rebuild and will require 
: ' ew tools and general equipment 

: : 


The Clement K. Quinn Ore Co., Duluth, Minn., has taken 
Mountain Stone Co 
Fort William, Ont., and contemplates spending $150,000 
rushing plant 


the busi! ind property of the 


———— 


the truction of a new stone- 
The Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Sanford Avenue 
mplating the erection of an 


\ t} Har ltor Ont., is conte 


' Che Richards Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., Chelsea Green, 
.warded a general contract to Hyatt 


Egerton Street, for a $25,000 factory addition. 


by the ratepayers of Hamilton, Ont., in 
th work to be carried out this year on the 
rh system, include the building of a 60-in. diameter 
: screens and 48-in 
nnecting conduit to pumping house at a cost of 


pe and conduit; suction well and 


xtension to the Beach pumping station, including 
pump, boiler, chimney, building and other 
extension to the Ferguson Avenue 
tation for the high level and mountain districts 


wt $156,000 


» 000 The city engineer 


preparing plans, and 


Ker 1 Brothers, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ont., are in the 


1 10-hp., d generator, 350 to 400 r.p.m 


The Arthur Jackson Machine Tool Co., 


ited in its new offices at 


Toronto, will be 
32-34 Front Street, W, Toronto 
er March 1 It specializes in mass production machine 
welding machines, threading machines, etc., and rep 
: resent i nber f American ichine tool manufacturers 


; Western Canada 
The owners of the Independent Shingle Mill, New West- 
minster B. C 
fire, plans the 


whose factory was recently destroyed by 
erection of a new structure to cost $50,000 
The Regina College, Regina, Sask., plans the erection of 
power and light plant to cost $35,000 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, head office at Montreal, 


poses to build freight car shops at Winnipeg. J. C 
Holder Winnipe s district engineer 


peer 


Foreign 


HE Lombard Electric Co., Milan, Italy, has disposed of a 
bond issue of $6,000,000 in the United States, the pro- 
eeds to be used for extensions and improvements in hydro- 


generating ] 


plants and transmission systems, in- 
iding the acquisition of existing properties The com- 
par ( 


perates the Alto Brembo Co., a subsidiary 


[The Postmaster General’s Department, Australian Gov- 
Melbourne, is asking bids until March 8 for elec- 
icluding induction coils, registers, etc 
Specifications on file at the office of the 


i ernment 
equipmer 
Electrical Equipment 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
i ington, reference EE No. 1026 

Bid ire being asked (closing date not decided) by the 
' Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington, for a purification 
plant at the naval radio station, Darien, C. Z., 
m< r-driven 


including 
steel tank and 
ver pressure filter, etc., Specification 5240. 


centrifugal pump, elevated 


Rome, Italy, an oilfield operator, backed 
Italian Government, has secured a concession to 


' yperate on 875 acres in the oil districts of Rumania, includ- 
: 


I ng the Dambovitza and Rasvad districts, and will expend 
; ipproximatelys 500,000,000 lire (about $20,000,000) in this 

erritory ncluding installation of machinery for drilling, 
; nstruction of oil refineries, pipe lines, and storage and dis- 


buting plants 
The Cia. de Fuerza del Suroeste de Mexico, S. A., a 


ibsidiary of the Mexican Light & Power Co., Ltd., Mexico 


' City, Mexico, has a concession for the construction of a 
hydroelectric generating plant on the Lerma River, near 
; El Oro, State of Michoacan, for power service to mining 
; industries in this section, and will proceed with the project 
: in the near future. The station will have an initial ca- 
pacity of 30,000 hp., with ultimate output of about twice 
this amount \ high-tension transmission system will be 
built The entire project will cost close to $7,000,000. The 
Mexican Government is arranging for the construction of 
in irrigatior ystem in the same district to cost more than 

: 00.00 
: | ‘he Kloeckner Werke A. G., Duesseldorf, Germany, is 


‘ 


it the head of a project to construct and operate a plant 
; in the vicinity of Rauxel for the 

nitrate-potash fertilizer, 

$400,000 with 

company. 


manufacture of a mixed 
reported to cost in 
Peter 


excess of 


machinery heads the 


Kloeckner 
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THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Department of th, 


Iron Age Publishing Co.) 


“Gentlemen, we shall see the time when the pig iron 


production of this country will be twenty million ¢ 
. or more.” 


The speaker was Abram § 
Hewitt, iron-master and one-time 
mayor of New York. The time 
was the early nineties, and the 
place was the old “Pig Iron Ex. 
change” at 69 Wall Street, New 
York. 


“We all thought he was not 
quite compos mentis,” said our in- 
formant, who is still an active 
factor in the pig iron business. “But 1926 almost 
doubled Hewitt’s forecast, with an output of close t 
forty million tons. 





“Production has increased enormously in the past 
34 years, and so has consumption, but where, oh where, 
can you find anything that has grown as fast as com- 
petition?” And he sighed as he bade us adieu. 


Our Monday morning’s mail was brightened by a 
letter containing a‘* sweet three word combination, 
“Enclosed find check.” Not content with that burst 
of sunshine, the writer added: 


I have been a regular reader of your journa! 
for the past twenty-six years and have found it 
to be the best of its kind, and I have read 
them all 


DANGER! LOOK OUT! BEWARE! When you 
visit some plants the plethora of warning signs arouses 


in you that same feeling of secur- 
y and seret Hed | 
when inspecting a busy powder Bea ¥ 


ity and serenity you experience 
factory. 


| 


OLA} 
Hatt : 


Thoughts of home, mother, and 
accident insurance crowd your 
cerebrum. You begin to wonder 
that anyone can work there a week 


and still retain the normal number 
of features and limbs. 





“Danger signs increase rather 
than diminish the number of accidents,” some students 
of accident prevention believe. They contend that any- 
thing that arouses fear is psychologically wrong. for 


fear and confusion, like Damon and Pythias, are twin 
souls. 


Without using a single scare sign, the Common- 
wealth Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., as mentioned in our 
article, Jan. 27, on that company’s employee-employet 
plan, has reduced its accident rate more than 80 per 
cent. The first factor in Commonwealth’s safety code 


is carefulness, and the second and third factors are 
also carefulness. 


All of which goes to prove that if you teach a man 
to be careful, you can keep him out of most kinds 01 
trouble. 


A. H. D. 
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